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u in the Engliſh langua 
thought a Tranſlation of. 1 


would be no unacceptable offering 


8 the following Rhetarical 
Pieces have never appeared 


to the Public. The character of 


the Author (Marcus Tullius Cice- 
roh is ſo univerſally celebrated, that 


it would be needleſs, and indeed 
impertinent, to ſay _ m"_ hoy 
recommend them. 

The firſt of them was the fruit 


af his retirement, during the re- 
mains ef the Cipil War in Africa; 
and was compoſed in the form of 


a Dialogue. It contains a few ſhort,, 


* but 


- 1 
2 7 


8 P REF A C E. 
hut very maſterly ſketches of all 
the Speakers who had flouriſhed 
either in Greece or Rome, with 
any reputation of Eloquence, down 
to his own time ; and as he gene- 
rally touches the principal incidents 
of their lives, it will be conſidered, 
by an attentive reader, as a conteal- 
e epitome of the Roman hiftory. "The 
| 3 is ſup poſed to have been of 
; held with Atticus, and- their com- 
mon friend Brutus, i in Cicero": 'S gar- 
den at Rome, under the ſtatue of 
Plato, whom he always admired, 
and uſually imitated in his dia- 
logues : and he ſeems in this to 
have copied even his double titles, 
calling it Brutus, or the Hiſtory 
of famous Orators. It was intend- 
7 ed as a ſupplement, or fourth book, 
| 0 three former ones, on the qua- 

| lifications of an Orator. | 
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PREFACE. is - 


The ſecond, which is. intitled 
The Orator, was compoſed a very 


ſhort time afterwards (both of them 


in the 61ſt year of his age) and 


at the requeſt of Brutus. It con- 
tains à plan, or critical delir eation, 
of what he himſelf eſteemed the 
moſt finiſhed Eloquence, or ſtyle 


of Speaking. He calls it Th Fifth 
Part, or: Booł, deſigned to complete 


his Brutus, and the former three on 
the ſame ſubject. It was received 


with great approbation; and in a 5 
letter to Lepta, who had compli- 


mented him upon it, he declares, 
that whatever judgment he had in 
Speaking, he had thrown it all into 


that work, and was content to Tiſk 


his reputation on the merit of it. 

But it is particularly recommended 
to our curioſity, by a more exact 
account of the rhetorical compoſition, ... 
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or froſaic harmony of the ancients, 


then is to be met with in any other 
_ of his works. 

-As to the preſent Tranſlation, I 
ans leave the merit of it to be 
decided by the Public; apd have 


only to obſerve; that though I have 


nat, ta my knowledge, omitted a 


_ Gngle ſentence of — original, I 


wes obliged, in ſome places, to pa- 


raphraſe my author, to render his 


meaning intelligible to a modern 
clegr and perſpicyous 3 if I have 


ſuecesded in hat, it is all I pre- 
tend to. I muſt leave it to abler 


Pens ta copy the Eloguence of 
Weer. Mine is unequal to the 


BRUTUS, 


+ 
4 
} 
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BRU TU 
, | 5 " a * £7 5 
_ | k 5 | 


ON THE 


HISTORY OF. ELOQUENCE, | 


TXT HEN I-had left Cilicia, and . 
Y arrived at Rhodes, + word was _- 
brought me of the death of Hortenfius. *| 
I was more affected with it than, I be- 
lieve, was generally expe&ted. For, by 
the loſs of my friend, I ſaw myſelf for 
ever deprived of the pleaſure of his ac- 
quaintance, and of our mutual intercourſe wo 
of good offices. I likewiſe reflected, with 
concern, that the dignity of our College 
muſt ſuffer greatly by the deceaſe of 
ſuch an eminent augur. This remind- 
ed me, that he was the perſon who: firſt 
introduced me to the College, where: he 
atteſted my qualification upon oath ; and 
e n eee 
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* BRU TUS; Or. tbe 
that it was he allo who inſtalled me as a 
member; ſo that I was bound by the 
conſtitution of the Order to reſpect and 
honour him as a parent. My affliction 
was increaſed, that, in ſuch. a deplorable 
| dearth of wiſe and virtuous citizens, this 
excellent, man, my faithful aſſociate in the 
ſervice of the Public, expired at the very 
time when the Commonwealth could leaſt 
ſpare him, and when we had the greateſt 
reaſon to regret the want of his prudence 
and authority. . I can add, very fincerely, 
that in Ein 1 lamented the loſs, not (as 
moſt people imagined) of a dangerous 
rival and competitor, but of a generous 
partner and companion in the purſuit of 
fame. For if we have inſtances in 
hiſtory, though in ſtudies of leſs public 
| conſequence, that ſome of the poets. have 
been greatly afflicted at the death of their 
cotemporary bards; with what tender 
concern ſhonld I honour the memory of 
a ma, with whom it is more glorious to 
have diſputed the prize of eloquence, than 
never to have met with an antagoniſt! 
eſpecially, as he Was always ſo far from 
W e 


HisTORY or ELOoQUENCE. 3 


obſtructing my endeavours, or I Bis, that, 
on the contrary, we mutually aſſiſted cam 
other with our credit and advice. 

But as be, who had a perpetual run of 
felicity, left the world at a happy moment 
for himſelf, though a moſt unfortunate 
one for his fellow-citizens z and died when 
it would have been much eaſier for him 
to - lament the miſeries of his country, 
than to aſſiſt it, after living jn it as long 
as he could have lived with honour and 
reputation; — we may, indeed, deplore 
his death as a heavy loſs to ws who ſurvive 
as a perſonal event, we ought rather to 
congratulate his fate, than to pity it; that, 
as often as we revive the memory of this 
illuſtrious and truly happy man, we may 
appear at leaſt to have as much affection 
for him as for ourſelves. For if we only 
lament that we are no longer permitted _ 
10 enjoy him, it muſt, indeed, be ac- 
 knowledged that this is a heayy misfor- 
tune £0.45 ; Which it, however, becomes 
us to ſupport with moderation, leſt our 
ſorrow ſhould be ſuſpected to ariſe from 

3 motives 
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4 BRU TUS; Or the 
motives ot. intereſt, and not from friend- 
ſhip. But if we affli& ourſelves, on the 


| ſuppoſition that he was the ſufferer ;—we 


miſconſtrue an event, which to hin was 
certainly a very happy one. 

If Hortenfius was now living, he would 
probably regret many other advantages in 
common with his worthy fellow. citizens. 
But when he beheld the Forum, the great 
theatre in which he uſed to exerciſe his 
genius, no longer acceſfſible to that ac- 


compliſhed eloquence, which could charm 
the ears of a Roman, or a Grecian au- 
dience ; he muſt have felt a pang of which 


none, or at leaſt but few, beſides himſelf, 
could be ſuſceptible. Even I am unable 
to reſtrain my tears, when I behold my 


country no longer defenſible by the genius, 


the prudence, and the authority of a legal 
magiſtrate, the only weapons which I 
have learned to weild, and to which I have 
long been accuſtomed, and which are moſt 
ſuitable to the character of an illuſtrious 
citizen, and of a virtuous and well-regu- 5 
| hated Roſes ESD] £5 | 
| 1 But 
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HISTORY or ELoquence. 5 

- But if there ever was a time, when the 
authority and eloquence of an honeſt in- 
dividual could have wreſted their arms 
from the hands of his diſtracted fellow- 
citizens; it was then when the propoſal 
of a compromiſe of our mutual differences 
was rejected, by the haſty imprudence of 
ſome, and the timorous miſtruſt of others. 
Thus it happened, among other misfor- 
tunes of a more deplorable nature, that 
when my declining age, after a life ſpent 
In the ſervice of the Public, ſhould have 
- Tepoſed in the peaceful harbour, not of 
an indolent, and a total inactivity, but of a 
moderate and becoming retirement; and 
when my eloquence was properly mel- 
| owed, and had acquired its full maturity; 
| "—thius it happened, I fay, that recourſe 
was then had to thoſe fatal arms, which 
the perſons who had learned the uſe of 
them in honourable conqueſt, could no 
lenger employ to any ſalutary purpoſe. 
"Thoſe, therefore, appear to me to have 
enjoyed a fortunate. and a happy life, (of 
whatever State they were members, but 
N in our t) who held their autho- 
e „„ 


6. ,  BRUTUS3:0r: oe: | 
rity and reputation, either for their mili- 
tary or political ſervices, without inter- 
ruption : and the ſole remembrance of 
them, in our preſent melancholy fituation, 
was a pleaſing relief to me, when we lately 
happened to mention chem in the courſe 
| of converſation. "| | 
For, not long ago, when 1 was — 3 | 
for my amuſement, in a private avenue at 
Home, I was agreeably interrupted by my 
friend Brutus, and T. Pomponius, Who 
came, as indeed they frequently did, to 
viſit me; - two worthy citizens who were 
united to each other in the cloſeſt friend- 
ſhip, and were ſo dear and fo agreeable to 


mee, that, on the firſt ſight of them, all 


my anxiety for the Commonwealth ſub- 
ſided. After the uſual rem | 
2 Well, gen fleren,” aid 1, © how go 
ee the — What news have you 
| * brought?” e. Nond,” pine Brutus, 
that ou wed -wiſh-to-hear, or that I 
«-can venture to tell you for truth. 
No,“ laid Atticus eye ate eome with 
an intention that all matters of ſtate 
45 Thould 8 and. rather to Hear 
It | 1 n 


. * 


Eisronx or ELoQygNce. 7 


e ſomething | ll you, than to ſay any 5 
< thing which might ſerve to diſtreſs you,” | 
« —Jndeed,” ſaid I,. your company is 
FS preſent remedy ; for my forrow ; ; and 
your letters, when abſent, were 10 en- 
* Cura ing, that they firſt revived my 
"0 ks ion to my ſtudies.—“ 1 remem- 
0 ber, replied Atticus, « that Brutus 
uy ſent you A letter | from Aſia, which I 
8 read with infinite pleaſure: for he ad- 
8 viſed vou! in it like a man of ſenſe, and 
gave you every conſolation which the 
x warmeſt friendſhip could ſuggeſt, — | 
True, ſaid I, „ « for it was the receipt 
- «ph, that letter which recovered. me from 
* a growing. indiſpafition, . to. behold once 
e the chearful face of day; ; and 8 
2 Roman State, after the dreadful de- 
** feat near Cannæ, firſt 1 its drooping 
* head by the victory of Marcellus at 
88 Vale which Was ſucceeded by many 
« other yictories; ſo, after the giſmal 
of © wreck. of | our. affairs, both public and 
de prixate, nothing c occurred t to me before 
« the, letter of my friend Brutus, which 
* eehte Way ay attention. or 


«© wh hich 


8 bRurus; Or as 


ec which contributed, in any degree, ta caſs 
the anxiety of 1 my heart. That was 

„ certainly my intention, anſwered Bru- 

tus; and if I had the happineſs to 

e ſucceed, I was ſufficiently rewarded far 
c. my trouble. But I could wiſh to be | 

* informed, what you received from At- 

ou ticus which gave you ſuch uncommon 
* pleaſure. — “ That, ſaid I, which 
not only entertained me; but, I I hope, 

5 haus reſtored me entirely to myſelf.” — — 
5 . Indeed !” replied he; and what mira- 
*** culous compoſition could that be? — 
8 Nothing, anſwered I, could have 
e been a more acceptable, or a more ſea- 
3 ſonable preſent, than that excellent 
| * Freatiſe of his which rouſed me from 
. «© ſlate of languor and deſpondency.” — 
. 4. You mean,” faid he, © his ſhort, and, 
*<«© F think, very accurate abridgment of 

„ VUniverſal Hiſtory. The very ſame,” 
oe aid I; for that little "Treatiſe has ab- 

| I © ſolutely ſaved me.. Jam heartily | 
. glad of it, faid Atticus; © but what 
| „ could you diſcover in it which was ei- 
= - ©, r ther” new e ſo wonderfully-be- | 
JT. 
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4 neficial as you pretend? — < Tt certainly 
* furniſhed many hints,” ſaid I, “ which 
* were entirely new to me: and the exact 
«© order of time which you obſerved through 
'« the whole, gave me the opportunity I 
«had long wiſhed for, of beholding the 
* hiſtory of all nations in one regular _ 
* comprehenfive view, The attentive | 
c uſal of it proved an excellent remedy 1 
* my forrows, and led me to think of at- 
«© tempting ſomething on your own plan, 
partly to amuſe myſelf, and partly to re- 
«turn your favour, by a grateful, though 
* not an equal acknowledgment.” We are 
cc commanded, it is true, in that preoept 
« of Heſiod, ſo much admired by the 
learned, to return with the fame meaſure 
© we have received ; or, if poſſible, with a 


77 larger. As to a friendly inclination, ' 


** ſhall certainly return you a full propor- 
ce tion of it; but as to a recompence in 
* kind, I confeſs it to be out of my power, 
* and therefore hope you will excuſe me: 
* for I have no firſt-fruits(like/a proſper- 
_ * ous huſbandman) to acknowlegetheobli= 


of 281 I have received; my whole harveſt 
x70 | | me * | 


BR Tus; 0 the 


- CE ſiekened and died, for want of 


* the uſual mapure: and as little am I able 
& to preſent you with any thing from thoſe 
** hidden ftores which, are now conſigned 
#* to perpetual darkneſs, and to which I am 
& denied all acceſs; though, formerly, I 
ei was almaſt the only perſon who was able 
&, nd them at ,pleaſure. I muſt 

# therefore, trymy Gill in algng-neglected 

e and ungultivated ſoil; which I will eu- 


$ deavaur to improve mub fo much care, 


* that I may be able to repay. your libera- 
* lity with intereſt; provided my genius 


4 ſhould be ſo happy as to reſemble a fertile 


4 Held, :which, after being ſuffered to lie 


. fallow u confiderahle dime, produces a 


at heavier crop than uſual. Very well,” 
raplied Atticus, I ſhall; expect the ful- 
F* filment' of your promiſe; but I ſhall 


£.net.infiſtupon-jtctill it ſuits your Ve- 
„. niences though, after all; Iſhall certainly 
_. ©; be: better pleaſed: if you diſcharge the 
, ahligstion! ——** Andi 86,” aid Bru- 
dus, 4. ſhall.expedt; that you. perfarm,your 


22 „to m friend Atticus: may, 
aer * we his FAIUNAry ſoli- 


bo citor, 


4 rr ——— — —— — —— — 
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* citor, T ſhall, perhaps, be very prec- 


* ſing for the diſcharge of a debt, which 
e the creditor himſelf is willing to ſub- 


mit to your own choice.“ But I ſhall - 


refuſe to pay you,” ſaid 1, © unles 
e the original creditor takes no farther 


part in the ſuit,” —** This is more than 
I can promiſe, replied he, for I. cn 


ee caſily foreſee, that this eaſy man, who 
© diſclaims all ſeverity, will urge his de- 


b mand upon you, not indeed to diſtreſs 


«©. you, but yet very oloſely and ferigully.” 
* To ſpeak ingenuouſly,” ſaid Atticus, 


% my friend Brutus, I believe, is not 


much miſtaken: for as I now find yen 


6 5 *in goed ſpirits, for the firſt time, aftor 


#2 tedious interval af deſpondeney, 1 


* ſhall ſbon make bold te apply to yo 


t and as this qgentleman has promiſetl his 
t aſſiſtance, to recover what you owe me, 
e the leaſt I dan do is to ſolicit, in 455 
e for what is due to him. 
<©Bplaim yeurmeaning,” ſaid I. I 


"86 mean, ' 7replied he, that ou imuſt 


«©writezfomething :to:amule us; for your 


29 27 has been totally hlent this long 
10 n 
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- BRUTUS; Or the 
time; and ſince your Treatiſe on Poli- 
ties, we have had nothing from you 
of any kind; though it was the 
4 peruſal of that which fired me with 
1 the ambition to write an Abridgment 

of Univerſal: Hiſtory, But we ſhall, 
20 however, leave you to anſwer this de- 
mand, when, and in what manner you 
* ſhall think moſt convenient. At pre- 
* ſent, if you are not otherwiſe engaged, 
Mw you muſt give us your ſentiments on a 
= ſubject on Wan we both deſire to be bet- 
44 ter informed... And what is that?” 
ſaid 1. What you gave me a haſty 
4 ſpeteh of, replied he, ( when I ſaw 
« you laſt at Tuſculanum, the Hiſtory 
Ic, of Famous Orators ; —when they made 
dee their appearance, and c and du 
e they were; which furniſhed ſuch. an 
agreeable train of converfation, that 
. when' I related the ſubſtance of it to 
your, of T'ought rather to haue faid our 
 <* common. friend, Brutus, : he: expreſſed A 
1 violent defire to hear the whole of it 
1 from your o.¼n mouth. Knowing you, 
1 ne to be at leiſure, we have 
int 0 £5 taken 
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* taken the preſent opportunity to wait, 
upon you; ſo that, if it is really conve- 
* nient, you will oblige us both by reſum- 
< ing the ſubject.— Well, gentlemen,” 
ſaid I, “as you are ſo prefling, I will 
* endeavour to ſatisfy you in the beſt man- 
ner Iam able. . You are able enough,” 
replied he; only unbend yourſelf a little; 
or, if you can ſet your mind at full 
liberty.“ If I remember right,” ſaid 
I, Atticus, what gave riſe to the conver- 
« ſation, was my obſerving, that the cauſe. 
« of Deiotarus, a moſt excellent Sovereign, 
* and a faithful ally, was pleaded by our 
friend Brutus, in my hearing, with the 
<< greateſt elegance anddignity.”--** True, 
replied he, and you took occaſion from 
&« the ill ſucceſs of Brutus, to lament the 
© loſs of a fair adminiſtration of juſtice 
nin the Forum.” — I did fo,” anſwered 
I. * as indeed I frequently do: and when- 
ever I ſee you, my Brutus, I am con- 
os cerned to think where your wonderful 
* genius, your finiſhed erudition, and un- 
e paralleted induſtry will find a theatre to 
55 "a themſelves, For after you had 
$5 1 * thoroughly 
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thoroughly improved your abilities, by 
&« pleading a variety of important euuſes; 
* and when my declining vigour was juſt 
« giving way, and lowering the enſigns of 
* dignity to your more active talents ; the 
te liberty of the State received a fatal over- 
e throw, and that Eloquence, of which we 
* are now to give the Hiſtory, - was con- 
te demned to perpetual filence. —< Our 
* other misfortunes,” replied Brutus, I' 
dc lament ſincerely; and I think Lought to 
te Iament them : but as to Eloquence, 1 
ic am not fo fond of the influence and the 
| ce glory it beſtows, as of the ſtudy and the 
be practice of it, which nothing can deprive 
« me of, while you are ſo well diſpoſed to 
« aſſiſt me: for no man can be an eloquent 
| * ſpeaker, who has not a clear and ready 

40 conception. 'Whoever, therefore, ap- 

be plies himſelf to the ſtudy of Eloquence, 
_ © isat the ſame time improving his judg- 
* ment, which is a talent equally neceſ= 
« fary in all military. operations.” ON 

« Your remark,” {aid I, “ is very juſt ; 


I 4 ; and T have a higher opinion of the merit 


"0s of Aoguence, be though there is 
| « ſcarcely 


HisToORY of ELGQUENCE. is 
ec ſcarcely any perfor ſo diffident as not to 
„ 6 perſuade himſelf, that he either has, or | 
| may acquire every other accompliſhtnent 
« which, formerly, could have given him 
6 conſequence in the State ; I can find no 
40 ' perſon who has been e an orator by 
« the ſucceſs of his military prowels.—But 
* that we may carry on the converſation 
with greater caſe, let us ſeat ourſelves.” 
—As my viſitors had no objection to this, 
we accordingly took our ſeats i in à private 
lawn, near a ſtatue of Plato. 
Then reſuming the converſation,. .“ to 
c recommend the ſtudy of eloquence,” 
ſaid I, and deſcribe it's force, and the 
great dignity it confers upon thoſe who 
« have acquired it, is:neither our preſent 
« 'defign, nor has any neceflary connection 
« with it. But T will not heſitate to 
* affirm, that whether it is acquired by 
art or Practice, or the mere powers of 
4 nature, it is the moſt difficult of all at- 
et taimments; for each of the five branches 7 
. of which it is ſaid'to conſiſt, 1s of itſelf 
ea very important art; from whence it 
may n be conjectured, how great : 
? 46 and : 2 
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: 10 1 arduous, muſt be the profeſſion 


cc which unites\ and comprehends chem 
3 ba Rag 

F ec EE alone i is a fafficient witneſs of 
te this: for though ſhe was fired with a 
10 wonderful love of Eloquence, and has 
4˙ long ſince excelled every other nation 
te in 6 practice of it, yet ſhe had all the 
tc reſt of the arts much earlier; and had 
* not only invented, but even compleated 
(Cf them, a confidetable- time before ſhe 
was miſtreſs of the full powers of elo- 
* cution. But when I direct my eyes 
tt to Greece, your beloved Athens, my 
« Atticus, firſt ſtrikes my fight, and is 
e the btighteſt object in my view: for 
ee in that illuſtrious city the orator firſt 
% made his appearance, and it is there we 


«ſhalt find the earlieſt records of elo- 


«c quence, and the firſt ſpecimens of a 


40 diſcourſe conducted by rules of art. But 


*« eyen in Athens there is not a ſingle 
ce oth ey org now extant which diſcovers 
any taſte for ornament, or ſeems to 


e have been the effort of a real orator, 


2 « hefore wen time: of Pericles om name 
. BA Po: ere by 


- of * * % 
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kr if prefixed to ſome orations which ſtill 
* remain) and his cotemporary Thucy- 
x dides; who flouriſhed, — not in the in- 
* fancy of the State, but when it was ar- 
& rived at its full maturity of power. a 
e is, however, ſuppoſed, that Piſiſ- 
e tratus (who lived many years before) ta- 
0 gether with Solon, who was ſomething. 
6 older, and Cliſthenes, who ſurvived them 
ec Mice were yery able ſpeakers for the 

age they lived in. But ſome years 
10 js 4 theſe, as may be collected from the 
| C Attic Annals, came the above-mentions 
ed Themiſtocles, who is ſaid to have been = 

es much diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence 
* as by his political abilities and after 
him the celebrated Pericles, who, though 
*. adorned with every kind of excellence, - 
«© was moſt admired for his talent of 
re king. Cleon alſo (their cotemporary) 
. * though a turbulent citizen, was allowed 
| CY to be a tolerable orator. _ 
e & Theſe were Ras EK ſl RR bs 
ot Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes, 
% whoſe manner of ſpeaking may be eaſily 
« inferred from the writings of Thucy- 
8 dides, who lived at the fame time: 
5 Cc © =, © 
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their diſcourſes were nervous and ſtately, 


&« full of ſententious remarks, and fo ex- 


* ceffively conciſe as to be ſometimes ob- 
i ſcure. But as ſoon as the force of a re- 


— 


« gular and a well-adjuſted ſpeech was un- 
« derſtood, a ſudden crowd of rhetoricians 


* appeared, —ſuch as Gorgias the Leon- 


« tine, Thraſymachus the Chalcedonian, 
% Protagoras the Abderite, and Hippias 


l « the Elean, who were all held in great 
Bs eſteem, —with many others of the ſame 
d age, who profeſſed lit muſt be owned, 
rather too arrogantly) to teach their 
1 ſchblars, — how the © 2 might. be 


* made, by the force of eloquence, to appear 


the better cauſe. But theſe were openly 
. v6 oppoſed by the famous Socrates, who, 
4. by an adroit method of arguing which 


« was peculiar to himſelf, took every op- 


« portunity to tefute the principles of 


ce their art. His inſtructive conferences 


produced a number of intelligent men, 


« and "Philoſophy is ſaid to have derived 
8 her birth from him not the doctrine 


4 of Phyjics, which was of an earlier date, 
« but that Philoſophy . which treats of 


0 * men, and manners, and of the nature 
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uk al good and evil. But as this is foreign 
: uy to our preſent ſubject, we- muſt defer 
* the Philoſophers to another opportunity, 


e and return to the Orators, from whom 


BE have ventured to make a ſhort 10 
* greſſion. 2.7 
„ When the profeſſors, therefore, above- 
« mentioned were in the decline of life, 
0 Ifocrates made his appearance, whoſe 
* houſe. ſtood' open to all Greece as the 
* School of Eloguenoe. He was an accom- 
te pliſhed orator, and an excellent teacher; 
though he did not diſplay his talents in 
e the Forum, but cheriſhed and im- 
* proved that glory within the walls of 
his academy, which, in my opinion, no 
poet has ever yet acquired. He com- 
< poſed many valuable ſpecimens of his 
s art, and taught the principles of it 
to others; and not only excelled his 
« 6 predeceſſors in every. part of it, but 
© firſt diſcovered that a certain metre ſhould 
be obſerved in proſe, though totally dif- 
« ferent from the meaſured rhyme of the 
«© poets. Before him, the artificial ſtruc- 
ture and harmony of language was un- 
A Known or if there are any traces of it 
| G25. 0 TM 
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* to be diſcovered, they appear to have 
© been made without deſign; which, per- 
te haps, will be thought a beauty :—but 
© whatever it may be deemed, it was, in 
the preſent caſe, the effect rather of 
* native genius, or of accident, than of 
« art and obſervation. For mere nature 
s itſelf will meaſure and limit our ſen- 
* tences by a convenient compaſs of words; 
and when they are chus confined to a 
moderate flow of expreffion, they will 
« frequently have a xumerous cadence :— 
__«« for the ear alone can decide what is full 
and complete, and what is deficient; 
* and the courſe of our language will ne- 
« ceffarily'be regulated by our breath, in 
<-which it is excefhively dine not 
« only to fail, but even to labout. 
After Iſocrates came Lyſias, Who, 
4 though not perſonally engaged in foren- 
« fic cauſes, was a very artful and an ele- 
* gant compoſer, and ſuch a one as you - 
might almoſt venture to [pronounce a 
% complete orator: for Demoſthenes is 
te the man who approaches the character 
4 ſo nearly, that you may apply it to him 
Without heßtation. No keen, no artful = 
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* turns could have been contrived for the 
e pleadings he has left. behind him, which 


* he did not readily diſcover; - nothing 
could have been expreſſed with greater 
„ nicety, or more clearly and poignantly, 
* than it has been already expreſſed by 
.* him; —and nothing greater, nothing 
more rapid and forcible, nothing adorn- 
ed with a nobler elevation either of lan- 


.** guage, or ſentiment, can be conceived 


e than what is to be found in his orations. 
He was ſoon rivalled by his cotempo- 


e raries Hyperides, Æſchines, Lycurgus, | 
Dinarchus, and Demades (none of whoſe 


.< writings. are extant) with many others 
e that might be mentioned: for this age 
was adorned with a profuſion. of good 
125 orators ; and the genuine ſtrength and 
„ vigour of Eloquence appears to me 
* to have ſubſiſted to the end of this pe- 
** riod, which was diſtinguiſhed by a na- 
46 tural beauty « of compaſition l dif- 
L guile or affectation. R | 

- When theſe orators were in 8 
| r cline of life, they were ſucceeded by 
6. Phalereus, who was then in the prime 
Kal, wu He was jndegd a man of 
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o& greater learning than any of them, bur 
te was fitter to appear on the parade, than 
« jn the field ; 5 and, accordin gly, he ra- 
e ther pleaſed and entertained the Athe- 
e nians, than inflamed their paſſions ; and | 
* marched forth into the duſt and heat of 


<0 the F orum, not from a weather-beaten 


* tent, but from the ſhady receſſes of 
5 Theophraſtus, a man of conſummate 
« erudition. He was the firſt who 
7 relaxed the force of Eloquence, and 

te gave her a ſoft and tender air: and he | 
20 rather choſe to be agreeable, as indeed 
« he was, than great and ſtriking ; but 


127 agrecable in ſuch a manner as rather 


ce charmed, than warmed the mind of the 


0 hearer. His greateſt ambition was to 


15 impreſs | his audience with a high opinion 
of his elegance, and not, as Eupolis re- 
CE lates of Pericles, to fling as well as to 


* 1. pleaſe. þ 


* You ſee, ha” in the very city in 
ee which Eloquence was born and nurtured, 
68 how late it was before ſhe grew to 


* maturity; for before the time of So- 
"= lon and Piſiſtratus, we meet with no 
* one who is ſo much as mentioned hog 
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c his talent of ſpeaking. Theſe, indeed, 
© if we compute by the Roman date, may 
te be reckoned very ancient; but if by that 
of the Athenians, we ſhall find them to 
* be moderns. For though they flou- 
« riſhed in the reign of Servius Tullius, 
« Athens had then ſubſiſted much longer 
* than Rome has at preſent. I have not, 

« however, the leaſt doubt that the power 

of Eloquence has been always more or 

« leſs, conſpicuous. For Homer, we may 

K ſuppoſe, would not have aſcribed ſuch _ 

« ſuperior talents of elocution to Ulyſſes, 

« and Neſtor (one of whom he celebrates 

ec for his force, and the other for his 

cc ſweetneſs) unleſs the art of Speaking had | 

« then. been held in ſome eſteem z. nor 

« could the Poet himſelf have been maſter 

0 of. ſuch an ornamental ſtyle, and ſo 
65 excellent a vein of Oratory as we ac- 

. tually find in him. The time indeed i in 
„which he lived is undetermined: but we 
are certain that he flouriſhed many years 
« before Romulus: 2 for he was at leaſt of 

as early a date as the elder Lycurgus, the 
5 inge of the Spartans. 
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& But a particular attention to the arts 
* and a greater ability in the practice of it, 
2 may be obſetved in Piſiſtratus. He was 
* ſucceeded in the following century by 
CO Themiſtocles, who, according to the Ro- 
* man date, was a, perſon of the remoteſt 
oe antiquity ; bur, accordin g to that of the 
4. Athenians, his Was almoſt « modern. 
„For he lived when Greece was in the 
height of her power, but when the « city 
* of Rome had but lately freed herſelf 
from the ſhackles of regal tyranny ;—for | 
"oF the dangerous war. with the Volſci, Who | 
* were headed by Coriolanus (then a vo- 
x luntary exile) happened nearly at the 
be fame time as the Perfian war; and we 
may add, that the fate of both com- 
* manders was remarkably firnilar.. Each 
of them, after diffinguithing himſelf 
LET an excellent citizen, being driven from 
„his country by the wrongs of an un- 
de grateful people, went over to the enemy: 
* and each of them repreſſed the efforts 
of his reſentment by a voluntary death. 
ve For though you, i, U my Atticus, have 1 re⸗ * 
5 een the exit tf. Coriolanus in a 
| Ff n 
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# different manner, you muſt give me leave 
* to diſpatch him in the way I have men- 
* tioned.” “ Vou may uſe your plea- 
« ſure,” replied Atticus with a ſmile; 
* for it is the privilege of rhetoricians 
* to exceed the truth of hiſtory, that they 
e may have an opportunity of embelliſh+ 
* ing the fate of their heroes: and accor- 
„ dingly; Clitarchus and Stratocles have 
i entertained us with the ſame pretty fic». 
be tion about the death of Themiſtocles, 
'* which you have invented for Coriolanus, 
«© Thucydides, indeed, who was himſelf 
* an Athenian of the higheſt rank and 
5 merit, and lived nearly at the ſame time, 
„ has only informed us that he died, and 
* was privately buried in Attica, adding, 
ie that it was ſuſpected by ſome that he had 
F poiſoned himſelf. But theſe i ingenious 
10 writers have aſſured us, that, having ſlain 
1 a bull at the altar, he caught the blood 
% in a large bowl, and, drinking it of 
fell ſuddenly dead upon the ground. 
For this ſpecies of death had a tragical 
OSS and might be defcribed with all the 
tte pomp of rhetoric; whereas the ordinary 
1 of ** e no opportunity 


I. 66 for 
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ee for ornament. As it will, therefore, ſalt 
% your purpoſe, that Coriolanus ſhould 
« reſemble Themiſtocles in every thing, 
* I give you leave to introduce the fatal 
„ bowl; and you may ſtill farther heighten 
the cataſtrophe by a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
«that Coriolanus may appear in all reſpects 
* to have been a ſecond Themiſtocles. 
tee I am much obliged to you, ſaid I, 
. for your courteſy: but, for the future, 
«T- ſhall be more cautious in meddling 
«with Hiſtory when you are preſent ; | 
« whom I may juſtly commend as a moſt * 
« exact and ſcrupulous relator of the 
% Roman Hiſtory; but nearly at the 
e time we are ſpeaking of (though ſome- 
« what later) lived the above-mentioned 
4 Pericles, the illuſtrious ſon of Xan- 
« tippus, who firſt improved his eloquence 1 
« by the friendly aids of literature not . 
« that kind of literature which treats pro- 
ce feſſedly of the art of Speakin g. of which 
«there was then no regular ſyſtem ; but 
«after he had ſtudied under Anaxagoras 
« the Naturaliſt, he eaſily transferred his 
e capacity from abſtruſe and intricate ſpe- 
co: oma to Towne * popular debates. | 
vs All $ 
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de All Athens was charmed with the ſweet- 
_ ** neſs of his language; and not only ad- 


* mired him for his fluency, but was 
* awed' by the ſuperior force and the ter- 
** rors of his eloquence. This age, 
** therefore, which may be nm as 


„the infancy of the Art, furniſhed 


Athens with an Orator who almoſt 


reached the ſummit of his profeſſion: : 
66 for an emulation to ſhine in the Forum 
40 is not uſually found among a people 


„ who are either employed in ſettling the 
% form of their government, or engaged i in 


* war, or ſtruggling with difficulties, or 
** ſubjected to the arbitrary power of Kings. 


te Eloquence is the attendant of: peace, 


be the companion of eaſe and proſperity, 
and the tender offspring of a free and. 
« qa well eſtabliſhed conſtitution. Ariſ- 


4. totle, therefore, informs us, that when 


* the Tyrants were expelled from Sicily, 


% and private property (after a long inter- 
* yal of ſervitude) was determined by 
ge public trials, the Sicilians Corax and 


„ Tifias (for this people, in general, were 


very quick : and acute, and had a natu- 
« ral turn for ee) firſt attempted 


* 
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to write ptecepts on the art of 8 
Before them, he ſays, there was no one 
4 who. ſpoke by method, and rules of 
« art, though there were many who dif- 
* courſed very ſenſibly, and generally from 
_ ** pains to compoſe a number of diſſerta- 

. tions, on ſuch leading and general topics - 
e as are now called common places. Gor- 
rn the ſame, and wrote pa- 
negyrics and inyeGives on every ſubject: 
fer he thought it was the province of 
. an Orator to be able either to exag- 
gerate, or extenuate, as. accaſfion might 
* require. Antiphon the Rhamnufian 
e compaſed ſeveral eſſays of the fame 


e ſpecics ; and (according to Thucydides, 


*<.a very reſpectable writer, ho was pre- 
x ſent to hear him) pleaded a capital cauſe 

* in his own. defence, with as much elo 
quence as had ever yet been diſplayed 
by any man, But Lyſias was the firſt 
* who openly profeſſed the Art; and, 
after him, Theodorus, being better 
£ verſed in the theory than the practice 
5 of it, begun to compoſe orations for 

— to eee, but reſerved the 
| fl ME method 
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* method of doing it to himſelf. In the 
fame manner, Iſocrates at firſt diſclaim- 
« ed the Art, but wrote ſpecches for 
< other people to deliver; on which ac- 
count, being often proſecuted for aſſiſt- 
ing, Contrary to law, to circumvent 
one or another of the parties in judg- 
«© ment, he left off compoſing orations 
« for other people, and wholly applied 
« himſelf to writing rules and ſyſtems. 
„Thus then we have traced the birth 
c and origin of the Orators of Greece, 
« who were, indeed, very ancient, as I 
<< have before obſerved, if we compute by 
cc the Roman Annals; but of a much later 
« date, if we reckon by their own: for the 
* Athenian State had ſignalized itfelf by a 
C variety of great exploits, both at home 
te and abroad, a conſiderable time before ſhe - 
& was raviſhed with the charms of Elo- 
« quence. But this noble Art was not 
* common to Greece in general, but al- 
* moſt peculiar to Athens. For who has 
© ever heard of an Argive, a Corinthian, 
« or a Theban Orator at the times we are 
** ſpeaking of? unleſs, perhaps, ſome me- | 
M rit of the * may be allowed to Epa- 


* minondas, 
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« minondas, who was a man of un 


common erudition. But I have never 
% read of a Lacedemonian Orator, from 


_ * the earlieſt period of time to the pre- 

«ſent. For Menelaus himſelf, though * 
* ſaid by Homer to have poſſeſſed a 
— .: Tweet elocution, is likewiſe defcribed as 
* man of few words. Brevity, indeed, 

1 upon ſome occaſions, is a real excel- 
* lence; but it is very far from being 

* compatible with the 8 e 
* of Eloquence. 

« The Art of Speaking was likewiſe 
1 ce ſtudied, and admired, beyond the limits 
of Greece; and the extraordinary ho- 

© nours which were paid to Oratory have 
5 perpetuated the names of many foreign- 
«*« ers who had the happineſs to excel in 
it. For no ſooner had Eloquence ven- 
10 tured to ſail from the Pireæus, but ſhe 
40 traverſed all the iſles, and viſited every . 
part of Aſia; till at laſt: ſhe infected 
. herſelf with their manners, and loſt all 
* the purity and the healthy complexion of 


te the Attic ſtyle, and indeed had almoſt 


4 forgot her native language. The Aſiatic 
FS OT W though not to be 
7 55 60 undervalued 
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* undervalued for the rapidity and the 
_ © copious' variety of their elocution, were 
* certainly too looſe and luxuriant. But 
< the Rhodians were of a ſounder conſti- 


t tution, and more reſembled the Athe- a 
„ enians. So much, then, for the Greeks; 


* for, perhaps, what I have already faid 


&« of * is more than was neceſ- 


60 fary.” 


> to the neceſſity of it,” anſwered. 
Brutus, there is no occaſion to ſpeak 


aof it: but what you have ſaid of them 
has entertained me ſo agreeably, that 
«© inſtead of being longer, it has been 


„ much ſhorter than I could have wiſh- 


ed.“ A very handſome compliment,” 
faid I;—< but it is time to begin with 


our own countrymen, of whom it is 


difficult to give any further account 
than what we are able to conjecture 


« from our Annals.—For who can queſ- 
« tion the addreſs, and the capacity of 


Brutus, the illuſtrious founder of your 


family ? That Brutus, who. ſo readilß 


* diſcovered the meaning of the Oracle, 
which promiſed the ſupremacy to him 


| 3 who ſhould firſt ſalute his mother? 
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That Brutus, who concealed the moſt 
4 conſummate abilities under the appear- 
tc ance of a natural defect of underſtanding? : 


Who dethroned and baniſhed a powerful 


« monarch, the, ſon of an illuſtrious ſove- 

« reign? Who ſettled the State, which he 
* had reſeued from arbitrary power, by 
< the appointment of an annual magiſtracy, 
ea regular ſyſtem of laws, and a free and 


open courſe of juſtice? And who abro- 


1 gated che authority of his colleague, that 


< he - might rid the city of the ſmalleſt veſ- 


tige of the 7egal name? Events, which 
ae could never have been produced without 
« exerting the powers of Perſuaſion 


e We ate likewiſe informed that a few 


« years after the expulſion of the Kings, 


<< when the Plebeians retired to the banks 
*« of the Anio, about three miles from the 


« city, and had poſſeſſed themſelves of 


< what is called The facred Mount, M. 
Valerius the dictator appeafed their fury 


% by a public harangue; for which he 
< was afterwards rewarded with the high- | | 
« eſt poſts of honour,' and was the firſt * 


Roman who was diſtinguiſhed by the 


ce ſurname of Marinus. Nor can L. Va- 
ce leri us 
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© lerius' Potitus be ſuppoſed to have been 
«.deſtitute of the powers of utterance, 


* who, after the odium which had been ex- 


te cited againſt the Patricians by the tyran- 
“ nical government of the Decemviri, re- 
<« eonciled the people to the Senate, by his 


© prudent laws and conciliatory ſpeeches. 


We may likewiſe ſuppoſe, that Appius 
Claudius, was a man of ſome eloquence ; 
« ſince he diſſuaded the Senate from con- 
« ſenting to a peace with King Pyrrhus, 
* though they were much inclined to it. 

The fame might be ſaid of Caius Fabri- 
„ eius, who was diſpatched. to Pyrrhus to 
te treat for the ranſom of his captivefellow- 
«citizens; and of Titus Coruncanius, who 
te appears by the memoirs of the pontifi- 
e cal college, to have been a perſon of no 
©, contemptible. genius: and likewiſe, of 
« M. Curius (then a tribune of the peo- 


<< ple) who, when the Interrex Appius 
* the Blind, an artful Speaker, held the 
Comitia contrary, to law, by refuſing to 


« admit/any.conſuls of plebeian rank, pre- 


e vailed upon the Senate to proteſt againſt | 
5 the conduct of his antagoniſt; which, 


C3 . D | «« ff 
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* if we confider that the Mecenian law 
© was not then in being, was a very 
bold attempt. We may alſo conjec- 
ture, that M. Popilius was a man of 


„ abilities, who, in the time of his con- 
« fulſhip, when he was folemnizing a 
t public- ſacrifice in the proper habit of 
s his office, (for he was alſo a Flamen 


Carmentalis) hearing of the mutiny 


tc and: inſurrection of the people againſt 


by the Senate, ruſhed immediately into the 


« midſt of the afſembly, covered as he 
% was with his -facerdotal- robes, and 


& quelled the ſedition by his authority 


and the force of his eloeution. I do 
© not pretend to have read that the per- 


4 ſons I have mentioned were then reck- 


© oned Orators, or that any fort of re- 
ward or encouragement was. given to 


<< Eloquenee : I only conjecture what 


*« appears very probable. It is alſo re- 


*-corded, that C. Flaminius, who, when 
e tribune of the People propoſed the 
« law for dividing the conquered territo- 


«ries of the Gauls and Piceni among the 
N my who, after his promotion 


+ 
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to the conſulſhip, was ſlain near the 
lake Thrafimenus, became very popular 
by the mere force of his addrefs. Quin- 
tus Maximus Verrucoſus was likewiſe 
© reckoned a good Speaker by his edtem- 
7 poraries ; as was alſo Quintus Metellus, 
* who, in the ſecond Punic war, was joint 
% conſul with L. Veturius. Philo. But 
« the firſt perſon we have any certain 
account of, who was publiely diſtin- 
10 guiſhed as an Orator, and who really :  \ =" _ 
4 appears to have been ſuch, was M. > = 
Cornelius Cethegus ; Whoſe eloquence | i 
« js atteſted by Q. Ennius, a youcher of 
_ « the hipheſt credibility ; ſince he actu- 
ally heard him ſpeak, and gave hifi 
this character after his death; ſo that 
« there is no reaſon to ſuſpect that he 
« was prompted by the warmth of his 
* friendſhip to exceed the bounds of 
te trath. In his ninth book of Annals, or 
e he has mentioned hind i in the 1 | 
te terms: 1 
* Aulitur Orater Cornelis u _ . 


% Ore Cethegus Moral 7 Thiditand callegas EE ; | {| 4 
Aue Nl, 8 Fi FELINE: © | | ' 
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Add the Orator M. Cornelius Cetle- 
VL © Tus, fo much admired for his mell, fluent. 
cc tongue; who was the colleague f T. udi- 
5 tanus, and the ſon of Marcus. 
He expreſſly calls him an Orator, _ i 
6 « ſee, and. attributes to bim 4 remark- 0 
7 able ſweetneſs of elocution which, 
« even now a- days, is an excellence of 
«©: which. few. are poſſeſſed : for ſome of 
our modern Orators are ſo inſufferably 
e harſh,! that they may rather be ſaid to 
© bark than to ſpeak. , But what the 
* Poet ſo much admires in his friend, 
te may. certainly be conſidered as one of 
the principal ornamen ts of laquenee, 
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« H. WAs calle by, bis bs A LR the 
40  choiceft Flower of. the State.” 
£4 A. very elegant. compliment | for as 
Ahe glory of a man is the ſtrength of his 
mental capacity, ſo the brighteſt orna- 
ment of that is Eloquence ; ; in which, 
n 2 5 . fb who- 
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« whoever had the happineſs to excel, 

« was beautifully ſtyled, by the Ancients, 

the Flower of the State; and, as the 

« Poet A m ſubjoins, | 
25 Suadezque medulla :* 


* the very marrow and mers of Per- 
e ſuafion.” 
e which the Greeks call Heco, 
al > Perſuaſion F, and which it is the 
chief buſineſs of an Orator to effect, is 
© here called Suada by Ennius ; and of 
* this he commends Cethegus as the 
te quinteſſence ; ſo that he makes the Ro- 
* man Orator, to be himſelf the very ſub- 
« ſtance of that amiable Goddeſs, who i is 
* faid by Eupolis to have dwelt on the 
« lips of Pericles. This Cethegus was 
1, 68 joint-conſul with P. Tuditanus in the 
e ſecond Punic war; at which time Uo & 
% M. Cato was Quæſtor, about one hun- 
e dred and forty years before I myſelf 
« was promoted to the conſulſhip; which ö 
* circumſtance would have been abſo- 
6 Jutely loſt, if it had not been recorded 
« by Ennius; and the memory of that 
Fc " MO citizen, as has — been 
D 3 os; 
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"x ""M caſe of many others; would have 
been obliterated by the ruſt of antiquity. 
% The manner of ſpeaking which was 


6 then in vogue, may eaſily be collected 
C from the writings of Neviys; for Næ- 
© yius. died, as we learn. from the me- 


« moirs of the times, when the perſons. 
55 above-mentioned were conſuls; though 


Varro, a moſt accurate inveſtigator of 
7 hiſtorical truth, thinks there is a miſ- 


cc take in this, and fixes the death of 


40 Navius ſomething. later. For Plautus 
= died in the conſulſhip of P. Claudius 
and L. Porcius, twenty years after the 


70 conſulſhip of the perſons we have been 
cc {peaking of, and when Cato was 
7 Cenſor. Cato, therefore, muſt have 
15 been younger than Cethegus, for he 


was conſul nine years after him: but 


ec we always conſider him as a perſon of 

* the remoteſt antiquity, though he died 
* in the conſulſhip of Lucigs Marcius 

« and M. Manilius, and but eighty⸗ 

* three years before my own, promotion 
to the ſame office. He is certainly, 
fe byweret, the malt ancient Orator we 

T have, 
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e have, whoſe writings may claim our 
te attention; unleſs any one is pleaſed 
*. with the above-mentioned ſpeech of 


« Appius, on the peace with Pyrrhus, 


„or with a ſet of panegyrics on the 
* dead, which, I own, are ſtill extant. 


% For it was cuſtomary in moſt families 


* of note to preſerve their images, their 
* trophies of honour, and their memoirs, 
„ either to adorn a funeral when. any of 


the family deceaſed, or to perpetuate 
e the fame of their anceſtors, or prove 


their own nobility. But the truth of 
« Hiſtory has been much corrupted by 
<« theſe laudatory eſſays; for many cir- 
„ cumſtances were recorded in them 


«© which never exiſted; ſuch as falſe tri- 


« umphs, a pretended ſucceſſion of con- 
* ſulſhips, and falſe alliances and eleva- 


„tions, when men of inferior rank 


% were. confounded with a noble family 


« of the ſame name: as if I myſelf ſhould | 


Ri pretend that I am deſcended from M. 
Tullius, Who was a Patrician, and 
„ ſhared the conſulſhip with Servius Sul- 


* pieius, about ten years after the exput- 


ion of the kings. | 
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tc But the real ſpeeches of Cato are att f 


** moſt as numerous as thoſe of Lyſias the 


«* Athenian; a great number of whoſe are 
« ſtill extant, For Lyſias was certainly 


* ani'Athenian ; becauſe he not only died 
«© but received his birth at Athens, and 


* ſerved all the offices of the city ; though 
„ Timæus, as if he acted by the Lici- 


& nian or the Mucian law, remands him 
« back to Syracuſe. There is, however, 
* a manifeſt reſemblance between hzs cha- 
* rafter and that of Cato: for they are 


* both of them diſtinguiſhed by their 
: acuteneſs, their elegance, their agree- 


* able humour, and their brevity. But 


«© the Greek has the happineſs to be moſt 
_* admired: for there are ſome who are fo 


* extravagantly fond of him, as to pre- 


* fer a graceful air to a vigorous conſti- 
te tution, and who are perfectly ſatisfied 
« with a ſlender and an eaſy ſhape, if it 


is only attended with a moderate ſhare 
of health. It muſt, however, be ac- 
„ knowledged, that even Lyſias often 
6c diſplays a ſtrength of arm, than which 
1 3 can be more ſtrenuous and 
* e forcible * 
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* forcible ; though he is certainly, in 
* all reſpects, of a more thin and feeble 
te habit than Cato, notwithſtanding he 
* has ſo many admirers, who are charmed 
* with his very flenderneſs. But as to 
«© Cato, where will you find a modern 
* Orator who condeſcends to read him? 


| « —nay, I might have ſaid, who has the. 


e leaſt knowledge of him? And yet, good 
Gods! what a wonderful man! I ſay 
* nothing of his merit as a Citizen, a Sena- 
cc tor, and a General; we muſt confine our 
* attention to the Orator. Who, then, 
& has diſplayed more dignity as a pane- 
* oyriſt ?—more ſeverity as an accuſer? 
„more ingenuity in the turn of his 
4 ſentiments ?—or more neatneſs and 
* addreſs in his narratives and expla- 
* nations? Though he compoſed above 
* a hundred and fifty orations, (which 
have ſeen and read) they are 
* crowded with all the beauties of lan- 
e guage and ſentiment. Let us ſelect 
„ from theſe what deſerves our notice 
and applauſe: they will ſupply us with 
# all the graces of Oratory. Not to omit 
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WW bis ee who will deny that theſe 
e alſo are adorned with every flower, and 
« with all the luſtre of Eloquence ? and 
yet he has ſcarcely any admirers; which 
« ſome ages ago was the caſe of Phi- 
_ * liſtus the Syracuſan, and even of Thu- 
«-cydides: himſelf, For as the lofty and 
& elevated ſtyle of Theopompus ſoon 
tt diminiſhed the reputation of their pithy 
% and .laconic | harangues, which were 
« ſometimes ſcarcely intelligible through 
* their exceflive brevity and quaintneſs ; 
_ « and as Demoſthenes eclipſed. the glory 
„of Lyſias, ſo the pompous and ſtately 
1c elocution of the moderns has obſcured 
. the luſtre of Cato. But many of us 
are ſhamefully ignorant and inattentive; 
«for we admire the Greeks: for their an- 
te tiquity, and what is called their Attic 
4% neatneſs, and yet have never noticed the 
4 ſame quality in Cato. It was the diſtin- 
4 guiſhing: character, ſay they, of Lyſias 
and Hyperides. Lownit, and J admire 
© them for it: but why not allow a ſhare 
* of it to Cato? They are fond, they 
tf; kn —_ the Artic ſtyle of Eloquence: 


60 and 
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te and their choice is certainly judicious, 


* provided they borrow the blood and 
* the healthy juices, as well as the bones 
* and membranes. What they recom- 
* mend, however, is, ta do it juſtice, an 
<6 * agreeable quality. But why muſt Ly- 
ce ſias and Hyperides be ſo fondly courted, 
© while Cato is entirely overlooked? His 


* language indeed has an antiquated air, 
* and ſome of his expreſſions are rather 


* too. harſh and crabbed. But let us re- 
« member that this was the language of 
** the time: only change and modernize 
„it, which it was not in his power to 
do zadd the improvements of number 
** and cadence, give an eaſier turn to his 
« ſentences, and regulate the ſtructure and 
tc. connection of his words, (which was 
as little practiſed even by the older 
* Greeks as hy him) and you will diſcover 
no one who can claim the preference ta 
** Cato. The Greeks themſelves acknow- 
* ledge that the chief beauty of compoſi- 


* tion reſults from the frequent uſe: of 


e thoſe: tranſlatitiaus forms of expreflion 


** which * call Traders and of thoſe 


65 various 
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various attitudes of language and Anti- 
4 ment which they call Figures: but it is 
<« almoſt incredible in what numbers, and 
<« with what amazing variety, they are all 
% employed by Cato. I know, indeed, 
<« that he is not ſufficiently poliſhed, and 
« that recourſe muſt be had to a more 
« perfect model for imitation : for he is an 
author of ſuch antiquity, that he is the 
* oldeſt now extant, whoſe writings can 
be read with - patience ; and the an- 
cc cients in general acquired a much greater 
4c reputation in every other art, than in 
« that of Speaking. But who that has Y 
« ſeen the ſtatues of the moderns, will 
not perceive in a moment, that the 
figures of Canachus are too Riff and 
« formal, to reſemble life? Thoſe of 
« Calamis, though evidently harſh, are 
« ſomewhat ſofter. Even the ftatues of . 
1 Myron are not ſufficiently alive; and yet | 
% you would not heſitate to pronounce 
them beautiful. But thoſe of Polycletes 
* are much finer, and, in my mind, com- 
46 pletely finiſhed. The caſe is the ſame | 
Fc in Painting; 3 fori in the works of Zeuxis, 
| = Polygnotus, 
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« Polygnotus, Timanthes, and ſeveral 
* other maſters who confined themſelves 
4 to the uſe of four colours, we com- 
« mend the air and the ſymmetry of their 
46 figures; but in tion, Nicomachus, 
=” Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing is 
« finiſhed to perfection. This, I believe, 


«, will hold equally true in all the other, 


60 arts; for there is not one of them which 


« was invented and completed at the ſame 
time. 1 cannot doubt, for inſtance, 


a6 that there were many Poets before Ho-, 


10 mer: we may infer it from thoſe very 


15 ſongs which he himſelf informs us were, 
« ſung at the feaſts of the Phzacians, and 
” 72 the profligate ſuitors of Penelope. 
ay, to go no farther, what i is become 
10 3 the ancient n of our own coun- 
6 trymen? 
e Such as the Fauds and ruftic Bards So: 
2 W hen none the rocks of poetry had croſs d, 


£ LC Nor wiſh'd to form his ſtyle by rules of r - 
0 Before this vent” rous man: Kc. | | 


95 Ge Old Ennius here ſpeaks of. himſelf; 


nor does he carry his boaſt beyond the 
cc * bounds of truth: the caſe. being really 


4 5 cc a 
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as he deferibes it. For we had only 
t an Odyffey in Latin, which reſembled 
one of the rough and unfiniſhed ne f 
60 of Dædalus; and fome dramatic 

« of Livius, which will ſcattely bear a 
„ ſecond reading. This Livius exhibited 
„his firſt performante at Rome in the 
„% Conſulſhip of M. Tuditanus, and C. 
« Clodius the ſor of Cæcus, the year be- 
fore Ennius was born, and, according 


* to the account of my friend Atticus, 


(whom I chooſe to follow) the five 
t hundred and foutteenth from the _ 
ing of the city. But hiſtorians ate not 
« agreed about the date of the year.” Ar. 
« tius informs bs that Livius was taken 
« Priſbner at 0 arentum by ius Ma- 


Sw 


* thirty years after he is faid by Attics; 


« and our ancient annals, to have in- 


* troduced the drama. He adds that he 


« exhibited his firſt dramatic piece about : 


« eleven years after, in the Conſulſhip 
* of C. Cornelius and Q. Mtnucids, at the 


cc public games which Salinator Had vowed 5 


« «to the Goddefs of Youth fot Bis victory 


cc n 5 


” 


*© was ſo far miftaken, that Ennius, when 
te the perſons above-mentioned were 


«« Conſuls, was forty years old: fo that 
«if Livius was of the ſame age, as in 


te this caſe he would have been, the firſt 
. dramatic author we had muſt have been 
« younger than Plautus and Nævius, who 
&« had exhibited a great number of plays 
before the time he ſpecifies. If theſe 
1 remarks, my Brutus, appear unſuitable. 
to the ſubje& before us, you muſt 
te throw the whole blame upon Atticus, 
«who has inſpired me with a ſtrange 
tc curioſity to enquire into the age of illu- 
« ftrious men, and the reſpective times of 


s their appearance. On the contrary,” 


Kid. Brutus, I am highly pleaſed that 


you have carried your attention ſo far ; 

a and, I think your remarks well adapted 
« to the curious taſk you have undertaken, 
10 « the giving us a hiſtory of the different 


« claſſes of Orators in their j proper order. 


— You underſtand me right,” faid I; 
1 * and I heartily wiſh thoſe venerable Odes 


6 were Kill nt. Which Cato informs 


of ce us 
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% over the Sefiones. But in this, Attius 
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* before, | to commemorate the feats of 
5 their. heroes. But the Punic war, of 
* that antiquated Poet, whom Ennius ſo 
proudly ranks among the Fauns and ruſtic 


© Bards, affords, me as exquiſite a pleaſure 
as the fineſt ſtatue that was ever formed 


* by Myron. Ennius, I allow, was a 
** more; finiſhed. writer: but if he had 


1 really. undervalued. the Aber, as he pic» 


* tends to do, he would ſcarcely have 


. £ omitted ſuch a bloody war as the firſt 


* e when hei attem pted profeſſedly 
to deſoribe all the wars of the Republic. 
* <p he himſelf aſſigns the. reaſon. 1 


4. Others (cid he) * that cruel war have lug: By 


15 Very true, and they have ſung it 
* with great order and preciſion, though 


| CY not, indeed, in ſuch elegant ſtrains 
e a8 yourſelf. . his You” ought | to 


« have 88 as you muſt cer- | 
ve tainly be conſcious that you have bor- 
© rowed many ornaments from Nævius; 


« or if you refuſe to own it, I hall tell 
| 66 you 
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d you plainly that vo have pi ous 
d chem. 1 i; 

90 Cotemporary with che Cato adds 
“ mentioned {though ſomewhat older) 
% were C. Flaminius, C. Varro, Q. Ma- 
* ximus, Q. Metellus, P. Lentulus, and 
P, Craſſus who was joint Conſul with 
te the elder Africanus, This Scipio, 
te we are told, was not deſtitute of 
« the powers of Elocution : but his ſon; 
who adopted the younger Scipio (the 
© ſon of Paulus Emilius) would have 
&© ſtood foremoſt in the liſt of Orators, if 
_ © he had poſſeſſed a firmer conſtitution. 
This is evident from a few Speeches, 
«and a Greek Hiſtory of his, which are 
< very agreeably written. In the ſame 
«* claſs we may place Sextus Flius, who 

«© was the beſt lawyer of his time, and a 
ready ſpeaker. A little after theſe, was 
C. Sulpicius Gallus, who was better 
* acquainted with the Grecian literature 
than all the reſt of the nobility, and 
«was reckoned a graceful Orator, being 
«equally: diſtinguiſhed, in every other 
_ 1 by the ſuperior elegance of his 
; E ce taſte ; 
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« taſte; for a more copious and ſplendid 
* way of ſpeaking began now to prevail. 
« When this Sulpicius, in quality of Præ- 
tor, was. celebrating the public ſhews 
* in honour of. Apollo, died the Poet 


+ Ennius, in the Conſulſhip of Q. Mar- 


* cius and Cn. Servilius, after exhibiting 
e his Tragedy of Thyeftes. At the ſame 
cc time lived Tiberius Gracchus, the ſon 
Of Publius, who was twice Conſul and 


* Cenſor : a Greek Oration of his to the | 


e Rhodians is ſtill extant, and he bore 


s the character of a worthy citizen, and 
an eloquent Speaker. We are likewiſe 


*« told that P. Scipio N aſica, ſurnamed 
« The Darling of the People, and who 
« alſo had the honor to be twice choſen 
« Conſul and Cenſor, was eſteemed an 
able Orator: To him we may add L. 
« Lentulus, who was joint Conſul with 
C. Figulus ;—Q, Nobilior, the ſon of 
« Marcus, who was inclined to the ſtudy 
* of literature by his father's. example, 

« and preſented Ennius (who had ſerved | 
«© under his father in Z#tolia) with the 

6c freedom of the City, when he founded a 


40 colony 
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* colony in quality of Triumvir: and his 
66 colleague, T. Annius Luſcus, who is 
5 faid to have been tolerably eloquent. 
t We are likewiſe informed that L. Pau- 
* Jus, the father of Africanus, defended 
e the character of an eminent citizen in 
e a public ſpeech; and that Cato, who 

died in the 83d year of his age, was 
* then living, and actually pleaded, that 
very year, againſt the defendant Servius 
„ Galba, in the open Forum, with great 
* energy and ſpirit: —he has left a copy 


e of this Oration behind him. But when 


% Cato was in the decline of life, a 
«< crowd of Orators, all younger than him- 
* ſelf, made their appearance at the ſame 
« time: For A. Albinus, who wrote a 
« Hiſtory in Greek, and ſhared the Con- 
« ſulſhip with L. Lucullus, was greatly 
« admired for his learning and Elocution : 
and almoſt equal to him were Servius 
% Fulvius, and Servius Fabius Pictor, the 
* latter of whom was well acquainted 
with the laws of his country, the Belles 
<« Lettres, and the Hiſtory of Antiquity. 
ws 1 F abius Labeo was likewiſe 
E 2 « adorned 


52 BRUTUS; Or the 


0 oed with the ſame accompliſhrhents. 
“ But Q. Metellus, whoſe four ſons at- 
* tained the conſular dignity, was admired 
for his Eloquence beyond the reſt ;— 
* he undertook the defence of L. Cotta, 
« when he was accuſed by Africanus,— 
* and compoſed many other Speeches, 
* particularly that againſt Tiberius Grac- 
* chus, which we have a full account of- 
* in the Annals of C. Fannius. L. Cotta 
« himſelf was likewiſe reckoned a veteran; 
« but C. Lælius, and P. Africanus were 
« allowed by all to be more finiſhed 
Speakers: their Orations are ſtill extant, 
and may ſerve as ſpecimens of their re- 
« ſpective abilities. But Servius Galba, 
« who was ſomething older than any of 
« them, was indiſputably the beſt ſpeaker 
« of the age. He was the firſt among the 
Romans who diſplayed the proper and 
« diſtinguiſhing talents of an Orator ; ſuch 
« as, digreſſing from his ſubje& to em- 
« belliſh and diverſify it, —ſoothing or 
* alarming the paſſions, exhibiting every 
« circumſtance in the ſtrongeſt light, — 
i imploring the compaſſion of his au- 
© dience. 


* 


K 


* 
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© e dience,—and artfully enlarging on thoſe 
topics, or general principles of Pru- 
« dence or Morality, on which the ſtreſs 
of his argument depended: and yet, 
* I know not how, though he is al- 
© lowed to have been the greateſt Orator 
« of his time, the Orations he has left 
are more lifeleſs, and have a more an- 
« tiquated air, than thoſe of Lzlius, or 
Scipio, or even of Cato himſelf: in 
* ſhort, the ſtrength and ſubſtance of 

* them has ſo far evaporated, that we 
have ſcarcely any thing of them re- 
* maining but the bare ſkeletons. In the 

e ſame manner, though both Lælius and 
Scipio are greatly extolled for their abi- 
< lities ; the preference was given to Læ- 

« lius as a ſpeaker; and yet his Oration, 
in defence of the privileges of the Sacer- 

* dotal College, has no greater merit than 

* any one you may pleaſe to fix upon of 

te the numerous ſpeeches of Scipio. No- 
thing, indeed, can be ſweeter and 
milder than that of Lælius, nor could 

« any thing have been urged with greater 

5 dignity to ſupport the honour of reli- 

75 | Eg | E 3 | "2s gion: 
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22 gion: but, of the two, Lelins appears 
* to me to be rougher, and more old- 
« faſhioned than Scipio; and, as different 
Speakers have different taſtes, he had 
in my mind too ſtrong a reliſh for anti- 
c quity, and was too fond of uſing obſo- 
e Jete expreſſions. But ſuch is the jea- 
< louſy. of mankind, that they will not 
allow the ſame perſon to be poſſeſſed of 
too many perfections. For as in mili- 
< tary proweſs they thought it impoſſible 
et that any man could vie with Scipio, 
ce though Lælius had oe a little diſtin- 
* gutſhed himfelf in the war with Viria- 
« thus; fo for learning, Eloquence, and 
<< wifdom, though each was allowed to 
be above the reach of any other compe- 
e titor, they adjudged the preference to 
«© Lælius. Nor was this only the opinion 
<« of the world, but it ſeems to have been 
Allowed by mutual conſent between 
e themſelves: for it was then a general 
* cuſtom, as candid in this reſpe& as it 
v was fair and juſt in every other, to give 
* his due to each. I accordingly remem- 
00 ber that P. Rutilius Rufus once told 
Y 4 | 40 me 


gd 
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* me at Smyrna, that when he was a 
young man, the two Conſuls P. Scipio 
e and D. Brutus, by order of the Senate, 
tried a capital cauſe of great conſequence. 
For ſeveral perſons of note having been 
% murdered in the Silan Foreſt, and the 
e domeſtics, and ſome of the ſons, of a 
company of gentlemen who farmed the 
< taxes of the pitch-manufactory, being 
e charged with the fact, the Conſuls were 
< ordered to try the cauſe in perſon. Lz- 
« lius, he ſaid, ſpoke very ſenſibly and 
« elegantly, as indeed he always did, on 
e the fide of the farmers of the cuſtoms. 
gut the Conſuls, after hearing both 
„ fides,. judging it neceſſary to refer the 
<© matter to a ſecond trial, the fame Læ- 
<< lus, a few days after, pleaded their caufe 
<4 again with more accuracy, and much 
better than at firſt. The affair, how- 
e ever, was once more put off for a fur- 
ther hearing. Upon this, when his 
clients attended Lælius to his own houfe, 
and, after thanking him for what he had 
already done, earneſtly begged him not 
to be diſheartened by the fatigue he had 
; 355 ſuffered; — 
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e ſuffered he aſſured them he had ex- 
* erted his utmoſt to defend their repu- 
tation; but frankly. added, that he 
thought their cauſe would be more ef- 
« fectually ſupported by Servius Galba, 
< whoſe manner of ſpeaking was more 
<© embelliſhed and more ſpirited than his 
„ own... They, accordingly, by the ad- 
vice of Lælius, requeſted Galba to un- 
„ dertake it. To this he conſented ; but 
te with the greateſt modeſty and reluctance, 
out of reſpect to the illuſtrious advocate 
he was going to ſucceed: — and as he 
% had only the next day to prepare him- 
« ſelf, he ſpent the whole of it in con- 
« fidering and digeſting his cauſe. When 
« the day of trial was come, Rutilius | 
* himſelf, at the. requeſt of the defen- 
« dants, went early in the morning to 
Galba, to give him notice of it, and 
conduct him to the court in proper 
time. But till word was brought that 
the Conſuls were going to the bench, he 
'**confined himſelf in his ſtudy, where he 
e ſuffered no one to be admitted; and 
ES M "6s * continued "ey op in dictating to his 
b . Amanuenſes, 
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* Amanuenſes, ſeveral of whom (as in- 
< deed he often uſed to do) he kept fully 
employed at once. While he was 
thus engaged, being informed that it 
was high time for him to appear in 
* court, he left his houſe with ſo much 
life in his eyes, and ſuch an "ardent 
-< glow upon his countenance, that you 
* would have thought he had not only 
6 prepared his cauſe, but actually carried 
* it, Rutilius added, as another cir- 
** cumſtance worth noticing, that his 
* ſcribes, who attended him to the bar, 
« appeared exceſſively ' fatigued : from 
*© whence he thought it probable that he 
ce was equally warm and vigorous in the 


„ compoſiticn,' as in the delivery of his 


* ſpeeches. But to conclude the ſtory, 
* Galba pleaded his cauſe before Lælius 
** himſelf, and a very numerous and at- 
t tentive audience, with ſuch uncommon 
ee force and dignity, that every part of his 
“ Oration received the applauſe of his 
* hearers : and ſo powerfully did he move 


« the feelings, and affect the pity of the 


* Jun: that his clients were immedi- 
| 6c * ately 


18 BRUT US; Or the 


** ately acquitted of the charge, to the 

e ſatisfaction of the whole court. 
As, therefore, the two. principal qua- 

lities required in an Qrator, are to be 


e neat and clear in ſtating the nature of 


his ſubject, and warm and forcible in 
„ moving the paſſions; and as he who 
-** fires and inffames his audience, will al- 
Ways effect more than he who can 


barely inform and amuſe them; we 


ee may conjecture from the above narra- 
% tive, which I was favoured with by 


.* Rutilius, that Lælius was moſt admir- 


ed for his elegance, and Galba for his 
e pathetic force. But this force of his 


% was moſt remarkably exerted, when, 


% having in his Prætorſhip put to death 
% ſome. Lufitanians, contrary (it was bo- 
C7 lieved) to his previous and expreſs en- 

% gagement — T. Libo the Tribune ex- 

«© aſperazed the people againſt bim, and 
* preferred a bill which was to operate 
.*© againſt his conduct as a ſubſequent law. 
4 M. Cato (as I have before mentioned) 
e though extremely old, ſpoke in ſupport 
.« of the bill "with * vehemence; 


cc which , 
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-* which Speech he inſerted in his Book of 


* Antiquities, a few days, or at moſt only 
& 2 month or two, before his death. On 


« this occaſion, Galba refuſing to plead 


e to the charge, and ſubmitting his fate 


* to the generofity of the people, recom- 


© mended his children to their protection, 


« with tears in his eyes; and particularly 


his young ward the fon of C. Gallus 


« Sulpicius his deceaſed friend, whoſe 


„ orphan ſtate and piercing cries, which 
ce were the more regarded for the ſake of his 


illuſtrious father, excited their pity in a 


tf wonderful manner; — and thus as Cato 
informs us in his Hiſtory) he eſcaped 


« the flames which would otherwiſe have 


« conſumed him, by employing the chit- 
* dren to move the compaſſion of the 
* people, I likewiſe find (what may be 

<< eaſily judged from his Orations ſtill ex- 
"0 tant) that his pRlecutce, —_ was a 

man of ſome Eloquence.” ; 
As I concluded theſe ks with a 
Mort pauſe ;—*© What can be the reaſon,” 
ſaid Brutus, * if there was ſo much merit 
I 1 e Galba, that there is 
+ | w "8 no 
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4 no trace of it to be ſeen in his Orations ; 
* —a circumſtance which I have no op- 
'«« portunity to be ſurprized at in others, 
* who have left nothing behind them in 
writing.“ — © The reaſons, ſaid J, 
why ſome have not wrote any thing, 
« and others not fo well as they ſpoke, are 
* very different. Some of our Orators 
« have writ nothing through mere indo- 
e lence, and becauſe they were loath to 
add a private fatigue to a public one: 
«for: molt of the Orations we are now 
* poſſeſſed of were written not before 
es they were ſpoken, but ſome time after- 
e wards. Others did. not chooſe the trou- 
ble of improving themſelves ; to which 
nothing more contributes than frequent 
6c writing 3 and as to perpetuating the 
« fame of their Eloquence, they thought 
* it unneceſſary; ſuppoſing that their emi- 
tc nence in that reſpect was ſufficiently 
te eftabliſhed already, and that it would 
c be rather diminiſhed than increaſed by 
* ſubmitting any written ſpecimen of it 
© to the arbitrary teſt of criticiſm. Some 


44 alſo: were ſenſible che they ſpoke much 
1 46 5 better | 
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te better than they were able to write; 
« which is generally the caſe of thoſe 
«© who have a great genius, but little 
cc learning, ſuch as Servius Galba. When 
he ſpoke, he was perhaps ſo much ani- 
% mated by the force of his abilities, and 
„ the natural warmth and impetuoſity of 
« his temper, that his language was rapid, 


<« bold, and ſtriking; but afterwards, 


« when he took up the pen in his leiſure 


« hours, and his paſſion had:ſunk into a 


s calm, his Elocution became dull and 
„ Janguid. This indeed can never happen 
* to thoſe whoſe only aim is to be neat 


te and poliſhed; becauſe an Orator may 


* always be maſter of that diſcretion which 
« will enable him both to ſpeak and write 
&« in the ſame agreeable manner: but no 
t man can revive at pleaſure the ardour of 
* his paſſions ; and when that has once 


« ſubſided, the fire and pathos of his lan- 


“ guage will be extinguiſhed. This is 
e the reaſon why the calm and eaſy ſpirit 
of Lzlius ſeems ſtill to breathe. in his 
ce writings, Whereas the force of Galba is 
be entirely withered and loſt. 


cc We 


A 


ns ee 
„ We may alſo reckon in the number 
* of middling Orators, the two brothers 
L. and Sp. Mummius, both whoſe 
© Orations are ſtill in being: :—the ſtyle 
* of Lucius is plain and antiquated ; but 
that of Spurius, though equally unem- 
& belliſhed, is more cloſe, and compact; 
© for he was well verſed in the doctrine 
© of the Stoics. The Orations of Sp. 
< Alpinus, their cotemporary, are very 
numerous: and we have ſeveral by L. 
and C. Aurelius Oreſta, who were eſ- 
* teemed indifferent Speakers. P. Po- 
© pilius alſo was a worthy citizen, and 
had a tolerable ſhare of utterance: but 
his ſon Caius was really eloquent. To 
* theſe we may add C. Tuditanus, who 
* was not only very poliſhed, and gentee], 
* in his manners and appearance, but had 
« an elegant turn of expreſſion; and of 
the ſame claſs was M. Octavius, a man 
« of inflexible conſtancy in every juſt and 
e laudable meaſure ; and who, after being | 
<« affronted and diſgraced in the moſt pub- 
« lic manner, defeated his rival Tiberius | 
5 nn by the mere dint of his per- 
: 4 ſeverance. 


| 
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* ſeverance. , But M. Æmilius Lepidus, 
e who was ſurnamed Porcina, and flou- 
< riſhed at the ſame time as Galba, though 
© he was indeed fomething younger, was 
c eſteemed an Orator of the firſt eminence; 
* and really appears, from his Orations 
„ which are Kill extant, to have been a 
« maſterly writer. For he was the firſt 


us a ſpecimen of the caſy gracefulneſs 
of the Greeks; and who was diſtin- 
* puſhed by the meaſured flow of his 
cc language, and a ſtyle regular ly poliſhed 
and improved by art. His manner was 


< carefully ſtudied by C. Carbo and Tib. 
Gracchus, two accompliſhed youths 


„who were nearly of an age: but we 
„ muſt defer their character as public 
* Speakers, till we have finiſhed our ac- 
< count of their elders. For Q. Pompeius, 


e according to the ſtyle of the time, was 


no contemptible Orator; and actually 
* raiſed himſelf to the higheſt honours of 
the State by his own perſonal merit, and 
without being recommended, as uſual, 
Co by the quality of his anceſtors. Lucius 
4 Caſſius 
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« Caſſius too derived his influence, which 
was very conſiderable, not indeed from 
* his E/gquence, but from his manly 
* way of ſpeaking : for it is remarkable 
* that he made himſelf popular, not, as 
others did, by his complaiſance and li- 
* berality, but by the gloomy rigour and 
« ſeverity of his manners. His law for 
e collecting the votes of the people by 
© way of ballot, was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
« the Tribune M. Antius Briſo, who was, 
« ſupported by M. Lepidus one of the 
« Conſuls: and it was afterwards objected 
« to Africanus, that Briſo dropped the 
« «« oppoſition by his advice. At this time 
the two Scipios were very ferviceable 
* to a number of clients, by their ſuperior. 
e judgment, and Eloquence; but ſtill 
© more ſo by their extenſive intereſt. and 
« popularity. But the written ſpeeches 
« of Pompeius (though it muſt be owned 
« they have rather an antiquated air) diſ- 
ec cover an amazing fagacity, and are very 
far from being dry and ſpiritleſs. To 
-<«-theſe we muſt add P. Craſſus, an ora- 
0 tor of uncommon merit, who was qua- 
* * lified 
3 
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0 lified for the profeſſion by the united 
« efforts of art and nature, and enjoyed 
* ſome other advantages which were al- 


* moſt peculiar to his family. For he had 


te contracted an affinity with that accom- 
<«« pliſhed Speaker Servius Galba above- 
* mentioned, by giving his daughter in 


* marriage to Galba's, ſon: and being 


« likewiſe himſelf the ſon of Mucius, and 
the brother of P. Scævola, he had a fine 
opportunity at home (which he made the 
« beft uſe of) to gain a thorough know- 
1 ledge of the Civil Law. He was a man 
of unuſual application, and was much 
4 beloved by his fellow- citizens; being 
« conſtantly employed either in giying his 
&© advice, or pleading cauſes in the Forum. 
* Cotemporary with the Speakers I have 
mentioned were the two C. Fannit, 
te the ſons of C. and M. one of whom, 
* (the ſon of C.) who was joint Conſul 
te with Domitius, has left us an excellent 
* ſpeech againſt Gracchus, who. propoſed 
* the admiſſion of the Latin and Italian 
* allies to the freedom of Rome.. 


# you really think, then; ſaid Aiticis; | 


0 that Fannius was the author of that Ora- 


FE. tion? 


65  BRUTUS; Or the 
tion? For when we were young, there 
« were different opinions about it. Some 
* aſſerted it was wrote by C. Perſius, a 
% man of letters, and the ſame who is fo 
much extolled for his learning by Luci- 
* lus: and others believed it was the joint 
66 production of a number of noblemen, 
* each of whom contributed his beſt to 
« complete it. — “ This I remember, 
faid I; but I could never perſuade my- 
« ſelf to coincide with either of them. 
* Their ſuſpicion, I believe, was entirely 
founded on the character of Fannius, 
„ho was only reckoned among the mid- 
* ding Orators; whereas the ſpeech in 
«*« queſtion is eſteemed the beſt which the 
& time afforded. But, on the other hand, 
eit is too much of a piece to have been 
* the mingled compoſition of many: for 
* the flow of the periods, and the turn 
* of the language, are perſectly ſimilar, 
„throughout the whole of it.—and as to 
% Per/ius, if be had compoſed it for Fan- 
nius to pronounce, Gracchus would cer- 
ce tainly have taken ſome notice of it 
ein his reply; becauſe Fannius rallies 
« Gracchus pretty ſeverely, in one part of 
5 | of | 
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* it, for employing Menelaus of Mara- 
c thon; and ſeveral others, to manufacture 
© his ſpeeches. We may add that Fannius 
** himſelf was rio contemptible Orator : 
* for he pleaded a number of cauſes, and 
« his Tribuneſhip, which was chiefly 
© conducted under the management and 
50 direCtion of P. Africanus, was very far 
from being ari idle one. But the other 
« C. Fannius, (the fon of M.) and 


e ſon-in-law of C. Lælius, was of a 
48 rougher caſt, both in his temper; and 


manner of ſpeaking. By the advice 
of his father-in-law, (of whom, by the 


& bye, he was not remarkably fond, be- 
„ cauſe he had not voted for his admiſſion 


into the college of augurs, but gave the 
< preference to his younger ſon-in-law Q. 
t Scævola; though Lzlius genteely excuſed 
e himſelf, by ſaying that the preference 
* was not given to the youngeſt ſon, but 
* to his wife the eldeſt daughter,) by his 
advice, I fay, he attended the lectures of 
“ Panztius, His abilities as a Speaker 
© may be eaſily conjectured from his Hiſ- 
& tory, which is neither deſtitute of ele- 


: 1 nor a perfect model of compoſi- 


F 2 | cc tion, 
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) 
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& tion. As to his brother Mucius the 
* augur, whenever he was called upon to 
« defend - himſelf, he always pleaded - his 


e n cauſe'; as, for inſtance, in the ac- 


tion which was brought againſt him for 
<« bribery; by T. Albucius. But he was 
* never. ranked among the Orators ; his 
e chief merit being a critical knowledge 
< of the Civil Law, and an uncommon ac- 
* curacy.of judgment. L. Cælius Anti- 
<« pater likewiſe (as you may ſee by his 
Works). was an elegant and a handſome 


"6 writer. for the time he lived in; he was 


© alſo'an. excellent Lawyer, and taught the 


- principles of - juriſprudence to many 


« others, particularly to L. Craſſus. As 
te to Caius Carbo and, T. Gracchus, I 


« with they had been. as well inclined to 


% maintain peace and good order in the 
< State, as they were qualified to ſupport 


A it by their Eloquenee: their glory would 
< then have been out-rivaled by no one. 


c But the latter, for his turbulent Tri- 
© buncſhip, which he entered upon with 


Bi a heart full of reſentment againſt the 
great and good, on account of the odium 


* he. wat; TONE "up. himſelf by the 
| + .- © treaty- 
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treaty of Numantia, was ſlain. by the 
* hands of the Republic: and the other, 
being impeached of a ſeditious affecta- 
.** tion of popularity, reſcued himſelf from 


«© the ſeverity of the judges by a voluntary 
7 death. That both of them were excel- 


% lent Speakers, is very plain from the 


general teſtimony of their cotemporaries: 


for as to their Speeches now extant, 


„though I allow them to be very artful 
and judicious, they are certainly defec- 
tive in Elocution. Gracchus had the 
„advantage of being carefully inſtructed 
by his mother Cornelia from his very 
childhood, and his mind was enriched 
4 with all the ſtores of Grecian literature: 
for he was conſtantly attended by the 
<< ableſt maſters from Greece, and parti- 
« cularly, in his youth, by Diophanes of 
Mitylene, who was the moſt eloquent 


-<« Grecian of his age: but though he was 


a man of uncommon genius, he had but 


a ſhort time to improve and diſplay it. 


„ As to Carbo, his whole life was ſpent 


« in trials, and forenſic: debates. He 


„is ſaid by very ſenſible men who 
0 _ him, and, among others, by our 
$79 * . friend 


5 | — „ af TH, = — 


70 BRU TUS; Or the 

* friend L. Gellius who lived in his family 
* in the time of his Conſulſhip, to have 
* been a ſonorous, a fluent, and a ſpirited 
“Speaker, and likewiſe, upon occaſion, 
* very pathetic, very engaging, and ex- 
* ceſſively humorous : Gellius uſed to add, 


that he applied himſelf very cloſely to 


«© his ſtudies, and beſtowed much of his 
** time in writing and private declamation. 
He was, therefore, eſteemed the beſt 


e pleader of his time; for no ſooner had 


he began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the 


Forum, but the depravity of the age 


te gave birth to a number of law-ſuits ; 


* and it was firſt found neceſlary, in the 


„time of his youth, to ſettle the form 


7 of public trials, which had never been 
done before. We accordingly find that 
* L. Piſo, then a Tribune of the people, 


« was the firſt who propoſed a law againft | 
e bribery ; which he did when Cenſori- 


nus and Manilius were Conſuls. This 


e Piſo too was a profeſſed pleader, and 
*© the propoſer and oppoſer of a great num 
* ber of laws: he left ſome Orations be- 


t hind him, which are now loſt, and a Book 
be 8 Annals very indiffereatly written. 


1 But 


8 
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But in che public trials, in which Carbo 

e was concerned, the aſſiſtance of an able 
* advocate had become more neceſſary than 
« ever, in conſequence of the law for vot- 
« ing by ballots, which was propoſed and 

carried by L. Caſſius, in the Sonnen 
* of Lepidus and Mancinus. 

I have likewiſe been often aſſured by | I 
* the poet Attius, (an intimate friend of | 
his) that your anceſtor D. Brutus, the | \ IH} 
* ſon of M. was no inelegant Speaker; ; lh ; 
* and that for the time he lived in, he was f 
well verſed both in the Greek and Ro- 110 
* man literature. He aſcribed the ſame IH 
* accompliſhments to Q. Maximus, the 1 
grandſon of L. Paulus: and added that, 
ea little prior to Maximus, the Scipio, I; 
« by whoſe inſtigation (though only ina : 16 

* private capacity) T. Gracchus was aſſaſ- | 1 
* ſinated, was not only a man of great | 
* ardour in all other reſpects, but very 
* warm and ſpirited in his manner of 
* ſpeaking. P. Lentulus too, the Father 
© of the Senate, had a ſufficient ſhare of 
* eloquence for an honeſt and uſeful ma- 

"0m giſtrate. About the ſame time L. Fu- 
* rjius Philus was thought to ſpeak our 
To J 


m2. BRUTUS; Or the 
language as. elegantly, and more Cor. 
.<* realy than any other man; P. Scævola 
to be very artful and judicious, and ra- 
ether more fluent than Philus; M. Ma- 
0 nilius to poſſeſs almoſt an equal ſhare of 
judgment with the latter; and Appius 
* Claudius to be equally fluent, but more 
* warm and pathetic. M. Fulvius Flac- 
* cns, and C. Cato the nephew of Afri- 
, canus, were likewiſe tolerable Orators: 
** ſome of the writings of Flaccus are 
* fill in being, in which nothing, how- 
ti ever, is to be ſeen but the mere ſcholar, 
P. Decius was a profeſſed rival of Flac- 
cus; he too was not deſtitute of Elo- 
f* quence ; but his ſtyle, as well as his 
e temper, | was too violent. M. Druſus 


e the ſon of C. who, in his Tribuneſhip, 


40 baffled * his colleague Gracchus (then 
“ rajſed to the ſame oſſice a ſecond time) 
% Was 4 nervous Speaker, and a man of 
| Fe, great popularity: and next to him was 


. baffled] In the wit it runs, Cajun Grabes Al 
ti gam, iterum Tribunum, fetit . but this was undoubtedly a 
miſtake of the tranſcriber, as being contrary not only to 
the truth of Hiſtory, but to Cicero's own account of the 
matter in lib. IV. De Finibus, Pighius therefore has very 
Property recommended the word 9 inſtead of fecit. 
„ cc his 


OY 
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« his brother C. Druſus, Your kinſman 
« alſo, my Brutus, (M. Pennus) ſucceſſ- 
fully oppoſed the Tribune Gracchus, who 
was ſomething younger than himſelf, 


' 


For Gracchus was Quzſtor, and Pennus 


£6 (the ſon of that M. who was joint Con- 
ſul with Q. Klius) was Tribune, in the 
** Conſulſhip of M. Lepidus and L.. Oreſs 


** tes: but after enjoying the. Adileſhip, | 


and a proſpect of ſucceeding to the high» 
*r eſt honours, he was ſnatched off by an 
* untimely. death. As to T. Flaminius, 
* whom I myſelf have ſeen, I can learg 
nothing but -that he ſpoke our language 
< with great accuracy. To theſe we may 
join C, Curio, M. Scaurus, P. Ruti- 
. lius, and C, Gracchus. It will not be 
<* amiſs to give a ſhort account of Scaurug 


* and Rutilius ; ; neither of whom, indeed, 


* had the reputation of being. a firſt- rate 


1 Orator,; though each of 
66 number of cauſcs. Bet ſome deſerving 
7 men, who were not remarkable for their 
« genius,” may be. juſtly, commended for 
« their induſtry ; not that the perſons I 
«am. ſpeaking of were really deſtitute of 


genius, but N of that en kind 
a * e 


em pleaded 3 


* 


» 
* 
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cc. of it which 1 lie Orator. 


« For it is of little conſequence to diſcover 
«© what is proper to be faid, unleſs you are 
* able to expreſs it in a free and agreeable 


% manner: and even that will be inſuffi- 


* cient, if not recommended by the 
« yoice, the look, and the geſture. It is 
© needleſs to add that much depends upon 
t Art: for though, even without this, it 


sis poſſible, by the mere force of nature, 


to ſay many ſtriking things; yet, as 
*« they will after all be nothing more than 
& ſo many lucky hits, we ſhall not be able 
ct to repeat them at our pleaſure. The 
& ſtyle of Scaurus, who was a very ſenſi- 
© ble and honeſt man, was remarkably ſe- 
de rjous, and commanded the reſpect of 


©& the hearer: ſo that when he was ſpeak- 


*« ing for his client, you would rather 
« have thought he was giving evidence in 
« his favour, than pleading his cauſe. 
« This manner of ſpeaking, however, 
tc though but indifferently adapted to the 
« bar, was very much fo to a calm debate 


in the Senate, of which Scaurus was 


te then eſteemed the Father: for it not only 
* beſpoke * * but what was ſtill 
TS more 
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* 4 more. important recommendation, his 
A credibility. This advantage, which it 
* is not eaſy to acquire by art, he derived 
entirely from nature: though you know 
te that even here we have ſome precepts to 
* affiſt us. We have ſeveral of his Ora- 
« tions ſill extant, and three books in- 
« ſcribed to L. Fufidius containing the 
4 Hiſtory of his own Life, which, though 
<« a very uſeful work, is ſcarcely read by 
6c any body. But the In/{itution of Cyrus, 
* by Xenophon, is read by every one; 
< which, though an excellent N 
* of the kind, is much leſs adapted to 


** our manners and form of government, 


* and not ſuperior i in merit to the honeſt 
* ſimplicity of Scaurus, Fufidius himſelf 
was likewiſe a tolerable pleader. But 
* Rutilius was diſtinguiſhed by his ſo- 
e Jemn-and auſtere way of - ſpeaking ; and 
* both of them were naturally warm, 
* and ſpirited. Accordingly, after they 
* had rivalled each other for the Conſul- 
** ſhip, he who had loſt his election, im- 


* mediately ſued his competitor for bribe= 
57 17 z and Scaurus, the defendant, be- 


bw” ing honourably acquitted of the charge, 
| >" FOR returned 


976 .-- BRUTUS;, Or the 
returned the compliment to Rutilius, by 
2c commencing a ſimilar proſecution againſt 
_ 16459). Nutilius was a man of great induſ- 
- * try and application; for which he was 
n the more reſpected, becauſe, beſides his 
. pleadings, he undertook the office (which 
s; a very troubleſome one) of giving 
advice to all Who applied to him, in 
matters of law. His Orations are very 
es dry, but his juridical remarks are ex- 
_ «© cellent: for he was a learned man, and 
© well verſed in the Greek literature, and 
as likewiſe an attentive and conſtant 
« hearer of Panætius, and a thorough _ 
« proficient in the doctrins of the Stoics ; 
_ *phoſe method of diſcourſing, though 
= * very coke and artful, is too preciſe,” and 
not at al adapted to engage the atten- 
tion of common people. That ſelf- 


N eodfdence, therefore, - which is ſo pe- 
e euliar to the ſect, was diſplayed by 61 
e Aith amazing firmneſs and reſolution; 


for though he yo perfectly innocent 


er © of che charge, a pi ofecution” was com- 
| Re ten raiſed '4 violent commotion in 
RE ee — 4 yer though L. Craſſus 
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«© and M. Antonius, both of Conſular, 
* dignity, were, at that time, in very. 
« high repute for their Eloquence, . he 
« refuſed the aſſiſtance of either; be- 
«« ing determined to plead his cauſe 
« himſelf, which he accordingly did. Cu 
Cotta, indeed, who: was his nephew, 
© made a ſhort: ſpeech in his vindication, 
« which he ſpoke in the true ſtyle of an 
66 Orator, though! he was then but a youth. 
Q. Mucius too ſaid much in his defence, 
s yvith his uſual accuracy and elegance; 
te but not with that force, and extenſion, 
which the mode of trial, and the im- 
« portance of the cauſe demanded. Ruti- 
ce lius, therefore, was an Orator of the 
« Stoical, and Scaurus of the Antique cafts 
« but they are both entitled to our com- 
* mendation; becauſe, in them, even this 
« formal and- unpromiſing ſpecies of Elo 
* cution has appeared among us with ſome 
40 degree of merit. For as in the Theatre, 
ſo in the F orum, I would not have our 
** applauſe confined to thoſe alone who 
** act. the buſy, and more important cha- 
. «-racters ; ; but. reſerve a ſhare of it for the 
h ee and mamtiitzon performer. who is 
F ; ” . 


78 BRUTUS; Or tbe 
« diſtinguiſhed by a ſimple truth of geſ- 
ture, without any violence. As I have 
mentioned the Stoics, I muſt take ſome 
* notice of Q. ¶Ælius Tubero, the grand- 
«fon of L. Paullus, who made his appear- 
c ance at the time we are ſpeaking of. 
« He was never eſteemed an Orator, but 
ec was a man of the moſt rigid virtue, and 
« ſtrictly conformable to the doctrine he 
&« profeſſed: but, in truth, he was rather 
<© too crabbed. In his Triumvirate, he 
&« declared, contrary to the opinion of P. 
* Africanus his uncle, that the Augurs had 
* no right of exemption from fitting in 
* the courts of juſtice: and as in his 
© temper, ſo in his manner of ſpeaking, 
& he was harſh, unpoliſhed, and auſtere ; 
4 on which account, he could never raiſe 
« himſelf to the honourable poſts which 
** were enjoyed by his anceſtors. But he 
« was a brave and ſteady citizen, and a 
ce warm oppoſer- of Gracchus, as appears 
« from an Oration- of Gracchus againſt 
him: we have likewiſe ſome of Tubero's 
« ſpeeches againſt Gracchus. He was 
© not indeed a ſhining Orator : but he 
«© was a learned, and a very ſkilfull diſ- 
“ putant.”— 
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„ putant.” —< I find,” ſaid Brutus, that 
* the caſe is much the ſame among us, 
e as with the Greeks; and that the Stoics, 
in general, are very judicious at an ar- 
© gument, which they conduct by certain 
rules of art, and are likewiſe very neat 
and exact in their language; but if we 
„take them from this, to ſpeak in Pub- 
< lic, they make a poor appearance. Cato, 
* however, muſt be excepted; in whom, 
though as rigid a Stoic as ever exiſted, 
« I could not wiſh for a more conſum- 
* mate degree of Eloquence : I can like- 
e wiſe diſcover a moderate ſhare of it in 
* Fannius, — not ſo much in Rutilius ;— 
but none at all in Tubero.“ —*< True,” 
faid I; © and we may eaſily account for 
it: Their whole attention was ſo cloſely 
„ confined to the ſtudy of Logic, that 
<« they never troubled themſelves to ac- 
* mquire the free, diffuſive, and variegated 
e ſtyle which is ſo neceſſary for a public 
Speaker. But your uncle, you doubt- 
< leſs know, was wiſe enough to borrow 
only that from the Stoics, which they 
« were able to furniſh for his purpoſe 
« "(tho art of reaſoning :) but for the art 
R cc of 
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9 | BRVTUS;: Or the. 
© of Speaking, he had recourſe to the 


- << maſters of Rhetoric, and exerciſed him- 


_ «ſelf in the manner they directed. If, 


t however, we muſt be indebted: for every 
thing to the Philoſophers, the Peripa- 


c tetic diſeipline is, in my mind, much 
the propereſt to form our language. For 
which reaſon, my Brutus, I the more 
c approve your choice, in attaching your- 
ec ſelf to a ſect, (1 mean the Philoſophers 
of the Old Academy,) in whoſe ſyſtem, 


ia juſt and accurate way of reaſoning 


is enlivened by a perpetual ſweetneſs 
and fluency of expreſſion: but even 
the delicate: and flowing ſtyle of the 
*« Peripatetics, and Academics, is not 
* ſufficient: to complete an Orator; 
nor yet can he be complete without it. 
For as the language of the- Stoics is 
tos cloſe; and contracted, to ſuit the. 
4 ears of common people; 0 that of 
the latter is too diffuſive and luxuriant 
for a ſpitited conteſt in the Forum, or 
Va pleading ar the bar- Who: had a 
* richer: ftyle than Plato? The Phi- 
leſophers telÞ us, chat if Jupiter him- 
denen do achter i Sreck, he would 
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« ſpeak like Him. Who alſo was more. ner- 
© vous than Ariſtotle ? Who {ſweeter than 


C Theophraſtus ? We are told that even De- 


moſthenes attended the lectures of Plato, 
* and was fond of reading what he publiſh» 
« ed; which, indeed, is ſufficiently evident 
« from the turn, and the majeſty of his lany 
e ouage ; and he himſelf has expressly men- 


** tioned it in one of his Letters. But the 


7 « ſtyle of this excellent Orator is, notwith⸗ 
« ſtanding, much too fierce for the Acadey 
« my ; as that of the Philoſophers. i is tag 


Cc. mild and placid, tax, the Forum. I ſhall 
* now, with Wut leave, prpceęd to the age 


the xeſt of the Roman Ora- 
Jothing, faid Atticus, ** (fer 


* and m 
ce tors. 


« 1 can \ ſafely anfwer for my friend Brutus) | 


* would pleaſe us hetter.” —*< Curio, then, 
ſaid I, % was nearly « of the age J have juſt 
& mentioned,—a celebrated Speaker, whoſe 
„genius may be cafily decided from his 
N Orations. For, among ſeveral others, we 

have a noble Speech of his for Ser. Ful- 
« vius, in a proſecution for inceſt. | When 


« we were children, it was eſteemed the beſt 


« then extant; but now it is almoſt, over- 
fo 5 among the numerous performan· 
ces of the ſame An rd have been 

F* | T FP vhs lately 
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* lately publiſhed.” —< I am very ſenſible, 
replied Brutus, to whom we are obliged 
« for the numerous performances you 
ce ſpeak of.” —* And I am equally ſenſible,” 
ſaid I, who is the perſon you intend : 


« for I have at leaſt_ done a ſervice to my 
ce young countrymen, by introducing a lof- 


« tier, and more embelliſhed way of ſpeak- 


{44 ing, than was uſed before: and, per- 


ec haps, I have alſo done ſome harm, be- 
& cauſe after ine appeared, the Speeches of 
our anceſtors and predeceſſors began to be 
e neglected by moſt people; though never 


by me, for J can aſſure you, I always pre- 


© fer them to my oατni. . But you muſt 
6. reckon me, ſaid Brutus, * among the moſt 


| people; though I now ſee, from your re- 


* 


ec commendation, that I have a great many 
4 books to read, of which before 1 had very 
« little opinion.” — „But this celebrated 
ec Oration,” faid I, in the profecution for 
c inceſt, is in ſome places exceſſively puerile; 


00 and what is ſaid in it of the paſſion of | 
4 love, the inefficacy of queſtioning by tor- 
« tures, and the danger of truſting to com- 


* mon hear-ſay, is indeed pretty enoughs 


but would be inſufferable to the tutored 


* cars of the . and to a people who 


7 4. are | 
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tt are juſtly diſtinguiſhed for the ſolidity of 
te their knowledge. He likewiſe wrote ſe- 
tc veral other pieces, ſpoke a number of good 
ce Orations, and was certainly an eminent 
* pleader ; ſo that I much wonder, conſi- 
s dering how long he lived, and the cha- 
e racter he bore, that he was never preferred 
* to the Conſulſhip: But I have a man 
* here, * (C. Gracchus) who had an amaz- 
ing genius, and the warmeſt application; | 
e and was a Scholar from his very child- 
© hood: For you muſt not imagine, my 
„ Brutiis, that we have ever yet had a 
Speaker, whoſe . was richer and 
* more copious than his. — “ I really think 
os ſo,” anſwered Brutus; and he is almoſt 
< the only author we have, among the an- 
& cients; that I take the trouble to read.” 
And he well de eſerves it,” ſaid I; for the 
Roman name and literature were great 
e Joſets by his untimely fate. 1 wiſh he 
had transferred his affection for his bro- 
* ther to his country! How eafily, if he 
* had thus prolonged his life, would he 
le refers, perhaps, to the Works of Gracchus, which he 
might then have in his hand; or, mote probably, to a ſtatue 


of him, which ſtood near the place where he and his as 
were n 1-2 7 
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have rivalled tte glory of his father, and 
„ grandfather ! In Eloquence, I ſcarcely 


know whether we ſhould yet have had his 
«equal. His language was noble; his ſenti- 
* ments manly and judicious; and his whole 
manner great and ſtriking. _ He, wanted 


nothing but the - finiſhing touch: for 


* though his firſt attempts were as excellent 


d as they were numerous, he did not live to 


75 complete them. In hort, my Brutus, 
« ge, if any one, ſhould be carefully ſtudied 


by the Roman youth: for he is able, not 
only to edge, but to feed and ripen their 
* talents. After bin appeared C. Galba, 
Lethe ſon of the eloquent Servius, and the 


* ſon-in-law of P. Craſſus, who was' both 


an eminent Speaker, and a ſkilful Civilian. 


He was much commended by our fathers, 
<< who reſpected him for the ſake of bis e 


e but he had the wis fortune to be ſtopped 

*in his career; Fer being tried by the 
e Mamilian law, as a party concerned in the 
74 wor us. to :fupport Jugurtha, though 
© he exerted all his abilities to defend him- 


5 3 he was unhappily caſt. His per- 
* oration, or, as it is often called, his epi- 
* log, 1s ſtill extant; and was ſo much 


Co in e, e we were ſchool- boys, 


es that 
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* that we uſed to learn it by heart: he 
c Was the firſt member of the Sacerdotal 
College, ſince the building of Rome, who 
ewas publicly tried and condemned. As 


. 4e to P. Scipio, who died in his Conſulſhip, 


* he neither ſpoke much, nor often: but he 
was inferior to no one in the purity of his 


e language, and ſuperior to all in wit and 
« pleafantry. His colleague L. Beſtia, who 


begun his Tribuneſhip very ſucceſsfully, 
© (for, by a law which he preferred for the 


66, purpoſe, he procured the recall of Popil- - 


4e lius, who had been exiled by the in- 
< fluence of Caivs Gracchus) was a man of 


« ſpirit, and a tolerable Speaker: but he did 


not finiſh his Conſulfhip ſo happily. For, 
© © In> conſequence of the invidious law of 
% Mamilius above-mentioned, C. Galba one 
of the Prieſts, and the four Conſular gen- 


*« tlemen L. Beſtia, C. Cato, Sp. Albinus, 


* and that excellent citizen L. Opimius, 
„who killed Gracchus, of which he was 
«© acquitted by the people, though he had 
« conſtantly ſided againſt them, — were all 


* condemned by their judges, who were of 


the Gracchan party. Very unlike him 


EI his. Tribuneſhip, and indeed in every 


= * other part of his life, was that infamous 


83 | © citizen 
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ce citizen C. Licinius Nerva ; but he was 
c not deſtitute of Eloquence. Nearly at the 
« ſame time, (though, indeed, he was'ſome- 
« what older) flouriſhed C. Fimbria, who 
s was rather rough and abuſive, and much too 


« warm and haſty : but his application, and 


& his great integrity and firmneſs made him 
& 2 ſerviceable Speaker in the Senate. He 

te was likewiſe a tolerable Pleader, and Civi- 
e lian, and diſtinguiſhed by the ſame rigid 
freedom in the turn of his language, as in 
< that of his virtues, When we were boys, 
*& we uſed to think his Orations worth 


reading; though they are now ſcarcely to 
„ be met with. But C. Sextius Calvinus 
ewas equally elegant both in his taſte, and 


* his language, though, unhappily, of a 
te very infirm conſtitution :—when the pain 
ce in his feet intermitted, he did not decline 
** the trouble of pleading, but he did not 


attempt it very often. His fellow-citizens, 


therefore, made uſe of his advice, when- 

* ever they had occaſion for it; but of 
* his patronage, only when his health per- 
ff mitted. Cotemporary with theſe, my 
good friend, was your nameſake M. Bru- 


tus, the diſgrace of your noble family; 


Who, though he bore that honourable 
29 | * name; 
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& name, and had the beſt of men, and an 
* eminent Civilian, for his father, confined 
c his practice to accuſations, as Lycurgus 
« is faid to have done at Athens. He 
« never ſued for any of our magiſtracies ; 
* but was a ſeyere, and a troubleſome pro- 
* ſecutor :.ſo that we eaſily ſee that, in him, 
| © the natural goodneſs of the ſtock was 
* corrupted by the vicious inclinations of 
„ the man. At the ſame time lived L. 
GCæſulenus, a man of Plebeian rank, and 
«a profeſſed accuſer, like the former: I 
&« myſelf heard him in his old age, when he 
* endeavoured, by the Aquilian law, to ſub- 
* jet L. Sabellius to a fine, for a breach of 
* juſtice. But I ſhould not haye taken any 
notice of ſuch a low-born wretch, if I 
had not thought that no perſon I ever 
« heard, could give 4 more ſuſpicious turn 
eto the cauſe of the defendant, or exagge- 
< rate it to a higher degree of criminality, 
« T. Albucius, who lived in the ſame ages 
* was well verſed in the Grecian literature, 
* or, rather, was almoſt a Greek himſelf, 
„ ſpeak of him, as I think; but any per- 
* ſon, who pleaſes, may judge what he was 
« by his Orations. In his youth, he ſtudied 
te at „ and returned from thence a 
| 6G 4 66 thorough 


e 
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66 thorough proficient in the dodrine of 
6 Epicurus; which, of all others, is the 
« leaſt adapted to form an orator. His 
* coterhporary, Q, Catiilus, was an accom- 
« pliſhed Speaker, not in the ancient taſte, 
but (unleſs any thing more perfect can be 
«© exhibited) in the finiſned ſtyle of the mo- 
« derns. He had a plentiful ſtock of learning; 
«an eaſy, winning elegance, not only in his 
«© manners and diſpoſition, but in his very 
on language; and an unblemiſhed purity and 
e correctneſs of ſtyle, This may be eafily 
0 ſeen by his Orations; and particularly, by 
te the Hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, and of his 
45 ſubſequent tranſactions, which he com- 
* poſed in the ſoft and agreeable manner of 
ec Xenophon, and made a preſent of to the 
15 poet A. F. urius, an intimate acquaintance 
« of his: but this performance is as little 
* known, 4s the three books of Scaurus 
e hefore-metitioned.” . Indeed, I muſt 
LL confeſs,” ſaid Brutus, « that both the one 
* and the other, are perfectly unknown to 
% me: but that i is entirely my own fault. I 
« ſhall now, therefore, requeſt a ſight of 
* them from you; and am reſolved, in future, | 
to be more Shell! in collecting ſuch va- 
of Juable curiolities,” —* This Catulus,” 
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aid I, * as T have juſt obſerved, was diſtin- 
e guiſhed by the purity of his language; 
« which, though a material accompliſhment, 
is too much neglected by moſt of the Ro- 
man orators : for as to the elegant tone of 


é his voice, and the ſweetneſs of his accent, 


eas you knew his ſon, it will be needleſs 
to take any notice of them, His ſon, in- 
4 deed, was not in the liſt of Orators : but 
e whenever he had occaſion to deliver his 


* ſentiments in public, he neither wanted 
* judgment, nor a neat and liberal turn of 
_ * exprefſion. Nay, even the father himſelf 


* was not-reckoned the foremoſt in the lift 
« of Orators: but ſtill he had that kind of 


« merit, that notwithſtanding, after you had 


« heard two or three ſpeakers, who were 


* particularly eminent in their profeſſion; . 


*« you might judge him inferior; yet, when 
« ever you heard him alone, and without an 
immediate opportunity of making a com- 


t pariſon, you would not only be ſatisfied 


«« with him, but ſcarcely wiſh for a better 
* advocate. As to Q. Metellus Numidicus, 


* and his Colleague M. Silanus, they ſpoke, 


« on matters of government, with as much 
« eloquence'as was really neceſſary for men of 
ce their illuſtrious character, and of conſular 
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«dignity. But M. Aurelius Scaurus, though 
« he: ſpoke in public but ſeldom, always 
poke very neatly, and he had a more 
_ * elegant command of the Roman language 
« than moſt men, A. Albinus was a ſpeaker. 
«of the ſame kind; but Albinus, the Fla- 
men, was eſteemed an orator. Q. Capio 
too had a great deal of ſpirit, and was a 
< brave citizen: but the unlucky chance of 
*.war was; imputed to him as a crime, and 
the general odium of the people. proved 
* his ruin. C. and * Memmius were like. 
«« wiſe indifferent orators, and diſtinguiſhed 
* by the bitterneſs and aſperity of their ac- 
% cufations: for they proſecuted many, but 
* ſeldom ſpoke for the defendant, Sp. To- 
h rjns, on the other hand, was diſtinguiſhed 
* by his popular way of ſpeaking ; the very 
* fame man, who, by his corrupt and frivo- 

* lous law, diminiſhed: “ the taxes which 
* were levied on the public lands. M. 
FC Marcellus, the father al. Aſerninus, 


was a prompt, and, in ſome degree, a 
Fe. 1 n as was alſo his ſon : 


r aiding gra ant of them among the people, | 


oy p. . 
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p. Lentulus. L. Cotta likewiſe, a man 


* of Prætorian rank, was eſteemed a toler- 


e able orator ; but he never made any great 


« progreſs ; on the contrary, he purpoſely 


© endeavoured, both in the choice of his 


« words, and the ruſticity of his pronun- 
* ciation, to imitate the manner of the 


c ancients. I am indeed ſenſible that in 
*« this inſtance of Cotta, and in many others, 


I have, and ſhall again inſert in the 
<« liſt of Orators, thoſe who, in reality, had 
« but little claim to the character. For it 
* was, profeſſedly, my defign, to collect an 
« account of all the Romans, without ex- 
* ception, who made it their buſineſs to 
excel in the profeſſion of Elguence : and 


« it may be eaſily ſeen from this account, 


te by. what flow gradations they advanced, 


** and how exceſſively difficult jt is, in every 


* thing, to riſe to the ſummit of perfection. 
* As. a proof of this, how many orators 
have been already recounted, and how 


** much time have we beſtowed upon them, 


before we could force our way, after in- 


* finite fatigue and drudgery, as, among 


the Greeks, to Demoſthenes and Hype- 


* rides, ſa now, among our own coun= 


> MO to A. and Craſſus! For, in 


6 my | 
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my mind, theſe were conſummate Ota- 
tors, and the firſt among the Romans 
© whote diffuſive Eloquence rivalled the 
glory of the Greeks. Antonius diſ- 
Covered every thing which could be 
4 f ſetvies to his cauſe, and that in the 
very order in Which it would be moſt 
* ſo: and as a ſkilful General poſts the ca- 
* valty, the-infantsy,. and the light troops, 
& where each of them can act to moſt ad- 
1 vantage; ſo Antonius drew up his argu- 
4 ments in thoſe parts of his diſcourſe, 
here they were likely to have the beſt 
effect. He had a quick and retentive me- 
«© mory, and a frankneſs of manner which 
4 precluded any ſuſpicion of artifice. All his 
* ſpeeches were, in appearance, the unpreme- 
« ditated effuſions of an honeſt heart; and yet, 
er in reality, they were preconcerted with ſo 
* much ſkill, that the judges were, ſome- 
et times, not ſo well prepared, as they ſnould 
«© have been, to withſtand the force of them. 
off His language, indeed, was not ſo refined 
as to paſs for the ſtandard of elegance; for 
„ which reaſon he was thought to be rather 
4 4 careleſs ſpeaker ; and yet, on the other 
, hand, it was neither vulgar nor incorrect, 
'« hut of that ſolid and . turn, which 
| 2 c conflitutes 
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| * conſtitutes the real merit of an Orator, as 
: « to the.choice of his words. For, as to a 
« purity of ſtyle, though this is certainly 
(as before obſerved) a yery commend- 
able quality, it is not fo much ſo for its 
« intrinſic. conſequence, as becauſe it is too 
RP cc generally. neglected. . In ſhoxt, it is not ſo 
e meritorious to-ſpeak our natiye tongue cor 
i realy, as it is ſcandalous to ſpeak 1 it other- 
| 40 wiſe; nor is it ſo much the Property of a 
8 ** good Orator, asof a well- - bred Citizen. But | 
| 0 in the choice of his words (in which he 
had more regard to their weight than their = MM 
15 brilliance) and likewiſe in the ſtructure 
of his language, and the compaſs. of his 
„periods, Antonius conformed. himſelf to 
the dictates, of reaſon, and, in a great 
* meaſure, to the nicer rules of art: though 
« his chief excellence was a. judicious ma- 4 
nagement of the figures and decorations = 4 
Hof ſentiment. This was likewiſe the 
«of, diſtinguiſhing excellence of Demoſthenes, 
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„in Which he was ſo far ſuperior tg all = | 
others, as to be allowed, in the Spie i 1 
niog af the beſt judges, to he the Pringe _ 
* of Qratgrs, Far the Beuge, (as thera = \ (hi 
< called. by the Greeks): are the Br ringing] 2205 Wil 
* ornaments of an able eaker = 728 mean | 1411 
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© thoſe which contribute not fo muck to 
5 paint and embelliſh our language, as to 
give a luſtre to our ſentiments. But be- 
tc fides theſe, of which Antonius had a 
„ great command, he had a peculiar excel- 
& lence in his manner of delivery, both as 
* to his voice and geſture; for the latter 
* was ſuch as to correſpond to the mean- 
© ing of every ſentence, without beating 
te time to the words. His hands, his 
4 ſhoulders, the turn of his body, the 
ce ſtamp « of his foot, his poſture, his air, 
e and, in ſhort, his every motion, was 
« adapted to his language and ſentiments : 
s and his voice was ſtrong and firm, though 
ce naturally hoarſe; —a defect which he 
« alone was capable of improving to his 
« advantage ; for in capital cauſes, it had a 
ce mournful dignity of accent, which was | 
er exceedin gly proper, both to win the aſ- 
« ſent of the judges, and excite their 
« compaſſion for a ſuffering client: fo that 
« 1 in iim the obſervation of ' Demoſthenes 
_ © was eminently verified, who being aſked 
hat was the 72 quality of à good 
* Orator, what the ſecond, and what the 
* third, conſtantly 1 ed A : on enun- 
* ciation. I | oy | 
; 1 * Bot 
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« But many thought that he was equal- 


cc led, and others that he was even excelled | 


* by Lucius Crafſus. All, however, were 
« apreed in this, that whoever had either 
«© of them for his advocate, had no cauſe to 
« wiſh-for a better. For my own part, not- 
* withſtanding the uncommon merit I have 
* aſcribed to Antonius, I muſt alſo acknow- 
lege, that there cannot be a more finiſhed 
« character than that of Craſſus. He poſſeſſed 
« a wonderful dignity of elocution, with an 


« agreeable mixture of wit and pleaſantry, : 


* which was perfectly genteel, and without 
* the ſmalleſt tincture of ſcurrility. His ſtyle 
© was correct and elegant without ſtiffneſs 

t or affectation: his method of reaſoning was 

4 remarkably'clear and diſtinct: and when 


* his cauſe turned upon any point of law, or 
equity, he had an inexhauſtible fund of 


* arguments, and comparative illuſtrations. 


„For as Antonius had an admirable turn 
* for ſuggeſting appoſite hints, and either 
«© ſupprefling or exciting the ſuſpicions of 


the hearer ; ſo no man could explain and 

* define, or diſcuſs a point of equity, oo 

a more copious facility than Craſſus; 

t ſufficiently appeared upon many 2 

be ** occaſions, but PORE: in the cauſe of 
M. Cu- 
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% M. Curius, which was tried before the 

* Centum Viri. For he urged a great va- 
255 "ro of arguments in the defence of right 
and equity, againſt the literal jubeat of 
er the lay; and ſupported them by ſuch a 
numerous ſeries. of precedents, that be 
of. * overpowered Q. Scævola (a man of un- 
common penetration, and the ableſt Civi- 


e lan of bis time}. though. the caſe. before 


them was only a matter of legal right. 


5 « But the cauſe was ſoably managed by the 


ec two. advocates; who wers nearly of an 


« age, and both of conſular rank, that While 
< each endeavoured. to interpret che laß in 
BE vi favour. of his client, Craſſus was univer- 


* fally ; allowed to be the beſt Lawyer among 
the Orators, and Scævola to be the moſt 
« eloquent Civilian of the age: for the lat- 


et ter could not only diſcoyer: with the niceſt 
_ « preciſion: what was, agrecable to law and 


Sc equity; but had likewiſe. a .copciſeneſs 


8 40 ' and propriety of expreſſion, which, was 
 * admirably adapted 10 bis purpoſe. In 
0 ſhort, be had ſuch a wonderful vein.of orar 


$f, 1119 in commenting, explaining. Ni diſe 
chat I neter beheld his equal; 
em belliſhing, and 


wt 44s 
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er formidable critic, than admired as an 
te eloquent ſpeaker.” Indeed, ſaid Bru- 


tus, * though I always thought I ſuffi- 


* ciently underſtood the character of Scæ- 
“ vola, by the account I had heard of him 
* from C. Rutilius, whoſe company I fre- 
*© quented for the fake of his acquaintance 
© with him, I had not the leaſt idea of 
** his merit as an orator. I am now, there- 
« fore, not a little pleaſed to be informed, 

that our Republic has had the honour of 
te producing ſo ee a man, and 


* ſuch an excellent genius. 


— Really, my 


5 Brutus,” ſaid I, you may take it from 
„ me, that the Roman State had never been 
* adorned with two finer characters than 
 * theſe. For, as I have before obſerved, 
'© that-the one was the beſt Lawyer among 


* the Orators, and the other the beſt 


* Speaker among the Civilians of his 
time; ſo the difference between them, in 
all other reſpects, was of ſuch a nature, 
* that it would almoſt be impoſſible for 
you to determine which of the two you 
ce would rather chooſe to reſemble. For, as 
* Craflus was the cloſeſt of all our ele- 


*« gant ſpeakers, ſo Scævola was the moſt N 


re —_ * thoſe who were dif- 
H 0 tinguiſhed 
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« tinguiſnied by the frugal accuracy of thei? 


« language: and as Craſſus tempered his 


« affability with a proper ſhare of ſeverity, 
* ſo the rigid air of Scævola was not deſti- 
* tute of the milder graces of an affable 
* condeſcenſion. Though this was really 
* their character, it is very poſſible that 1 
% may be thought to have embelliſhed it 


beyond the bounds of truth, to give an 


te agreeable air to my narrative: but as your 
« favourite ſect, my Brutus, the Old Aca- 
„ demy, has defined all Virtue to be a juſt 
«© Mediocrity, it was the conſtant endeavour 


of theſe two eminent men to purſue this 
Golden Mean; and yet it ſo happened, 


< that while each of them ſhared a part 
of the other's excellence, he preſerved 
&© his own entire.” —* To ſpeak what I 
*« think,” replied Brutus, J have not 
* only acquired a proper acquaintance with 
e their characters from your account of 
e them, but I can likewiſe diſcover, that 


the fame compariſon might be drawn be- 


* tween you and Serv. Sulpicius, which you 
«© have juſt been making between Craſ- 
* ſus and Scaivola.” —** In what manner?” 
faid  I'-— © Becauſe you,” replied Brutus, 
have . the * to acquire as exten- 

| « ſive 
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4 five a knowledge of the law as is neceſ- 


&* ſary for an Orator; and Sulpicius, on 


« the other hand, took care to furniſh him- 


« ſelf with ſufficient eloquence to ſupport 


* the character of an able Civilian. Beſides, 


« your age correſponded as nearly to his, as 

ce the age of Craſſus did to that of Scæ- 
&« yala.”=— As to my own abilities,” ſaid I, 
« the rules of decency forbid me to ſpeak 
% of them: but your character of Servius 


is a very juſt one, and I may freely tell 
* you what I think of him. There are 
* few, I believe, who have applied them- 


e ſelves more aſſiduouſly to the art of 
«© Speaking than he did, or indeed to the 
«ſtudy of every uſeful ſcience. In our 
« youth, we both of us followed the ſame 
liberal exerciſes; and he afterwards ac- 
i companied'me to Rhodes, to purſue thoſe 
ce ſtudies which might equally improve him 


as a Man and a Scholar; but when he 


s returned: from thence, he appears to me 
© to have been rather ambitious to be the 


--:* foremoſt man in a. ſecondary profeſſion, 


be than the ſecond in that which claims the 


«6. higheſt dignity. I will not pretend fo 


„ ſay that he could not have ranked himſelf 
© among the foremoſt in the latter profeſ- 


*2 | "mh 2 | * ſion ; 
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ce "IRR but he rather choſe to be, what 
« he actually made himſelf, the firſt Law+ 
«« yer of his time. —*.— Indeed !” ſaid Bru- 
tus: * and do you really prefer Servins to 
a Q.. Sczvola PU —_< My opinion,” ſaid I. 
4 i Brutus, is, that Q. Scævola, and many 
W | % others, had a thorough practical know- 
=_ _ © ledge of the law; but that Servius alone 
| 4 . | * underſtood it as a ſcience : which he could 
1 . never have done by the mere ſtudy of the 
t law, and without a previous acquaintance 
ee with the art which teaches us to divide a 
** whole into its ſubordinate parts, to de- 0 
te cide- an indeterminate. idea by an accurate | 
e definition: to explain what is obſcure, by 
** a clear interpretation; and firſt to diſco- 
«© ver what things are of a doubgſul nature, 
1 « then to diſtinguiſh. them by their diffe- 
F © rent. degrees of probability; and laſtly, . 
Wi | *. to be provided with a certain rule or 
e meaſure by which we may judge what is 
* true, and what falſe, and what | inferences 
fairly may, or may not be deduced from 
any given premiſes. This important art 
« he applied to thoſe ſubjects which, for 
* want of it, were neceſſarily maneged by 
* others without due order and preciſion.” 
—* You mean, I wrath ” ſaid Brutus, 
: — the 


© 
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ee the Art of Logic. '—* You ſuppoſe very 
« right,” anſwered I: * but he added to it 
an extenſive acquaintance with polite lite- 


« rature, and an elegant manner of ex- 
40 preſhng himſelf ; as is ſufficiently evident 
« from the incomparable writings he has 


„left behind him. And as he attached 
** himſelf, for the improvement of his 
* eloquence, to L. Lucilius Balbus, and 
4 C. Aquilius Gallus, two very able ſpeak- 
«ers; he effectually thwarted the prompt 
s celerity of the latter (though a keen, ex- 
* perienced man) both in ſupporting and 


s refuting a charge, by his accuracy and 


* precifion, and overpowered the deliberate 


*« formality of Balbus (a man of great learn- 


* ing and erudition) by his adroit and dex- 
* trous method of arguing: ſo that he 


% equally poſſeſſed the good qualities of 


“ both, without their defects. As Crafſus, 
* therefore, in my mind, acted more pru- 


* dently than Sczvola ; (for the latter was 
* very. fond of pleading cauſes, in which he 


&« was certainly inferior to Craſſus ; whereas 
the former never engaged himſelf in an un- 
$6 equal competition with Scævola, by aſſum- 


* ing the character of a Civilian ;) ſo 
66 ' Servius purſued a plan which ſufficiently 
H 3 1 diſcovered 
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e diſcovered his wiſdom; for as the profeſ- 
« ſion of a Pleader, and a Lawyer, are both 


of them held in great eſteem, and give 


te thoſe who are maler of them the moſt 
« extenſive influence among their fellow- 
«* citizens; he acquired an undiſputed ſu- 
« periority in the one, and improved him- 


« ſelf as much in the other as was neceſſary 
4 to ſupport the authority of the Civil Law, 


and promote him to the dignity of a Con- 


« ſul.” —< This is preciſely the opinion I 


< had formed of him,” ſaid Brutus. For, 
%a few years ago I heard him often and 


very attentively at Samos, when I wanted 


to be inſtructed by him in the Pontifical 
« Law, as far as it is connected with the 


Civil; and I am now greatly confirmed 


* in my opinion of him, by finding that it 


*© coincides ſo exactly with yours, I am 


« likewiſe not a little pleaſed to obſerve, 
« that the equality of your ages, your 
yo ſharing the ſame honours and prefer- 
* ments, and the vicinity of your reſpective 
« ſtudies and profeſſions, has been ſo far 
* from precipitating either of you into that 


„ envious detraction of the other's merit, 


* which moſt people are tormented with, 
£3 that, inſtead of wounding your mutual 
| «« friendſhip, 
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4 friendſhip, it has only ſerved to increaſe 
* and ſtrengthen it; for, to my own know- 
© lege, he had the ſame affection for, and the 
_ « ſame favourable ſentiments of you, which 


* I now diſcover in you towards him. I can- 


* not, therefore, help regretting very ſin- 
« cerely, that the Roman State has fo long 
been deprived of the benefit of his advice, 
* and of your Eloquence;—a circumſtance 


© which is indeed calamitous enough in it- 


« ſelf; but muſt appear much more ſo to 
* him who conſiders into what hands that 
once reſpectable authority has been of 
« late, I will not fay transferred, but 
66 forcibly wreſted.” —< You certainly for- 
te get, ſaid Atticus, that I propoſed, 


* when we began the converſation, to drop 


“ all matters of State; by all means, there- 


« fore, let us keep to our plan: for if we 
* once begin to repeat our | grievances, 


ce there will be no end, I need not ſay to 
our inquiries, but to our ſighs and la- 
te mentations.” —** Let us proceed, then, 

faid I, without any farther digreſſion, 
e and purſue the plan we ſet out upon. 
« Craſſus (for he is the Orator we were 
* juſt ſpeaking of) always came into the 
46 F orum beady prepared for the combat. 

4 „„ _ 
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«© He was expected with impatience, and 


.* heard with pleaſure. When he firſt be- 


* gan his Oration (which he always did in 
* a very accurate ſtyle) he ſeemed worthy of 
e the great expectations he had raiſed. 
* He was very moderate in the ſway of his 
* body, had no remarkable variation of 
« voice, never advanced from the ground 
* he ſtood upon, and ſeldom ſtamped his 
foot: his language was forcible, - and 


ce ſometimes warm and pathetie; ; he had 


many ſtrokes of humour, which were al- 
% ways tempered with a becoming dignity; 
* and, what is a difficult character to hit, 
< he was at once very florid, and very con- 
dc ciſe, In a cloſe conteſt, he never met 


«with! his"equal; and thers was ſoarcely 


& any kind of cauſes,' in which he had not 


e fHignalized his abilities; ſo that he en- 


rolled himſelf very early among the firſt 

« Orators of the time. He accuſed C. Car- 
bo, though a man of great Eloquence, 
* when he was but a youth; —and diſ- 


e played his talents in ſuch a manner, that 
* they were not only applauded, but ad- 
 # mired by every body, He afterwards 
* defended the Virgin Licinia, when he 


cc was only Try pou: of age; on 
| | | 66 which 


4 * 
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te which occaſion he diſcovered an uncom- 
mon ſhare of Eloquence, as is evident 
„ from thoſe parts of his Oration which he 
„left behind him in writing. As he was 
tc then deſirous to have the honour of ſett- 
s ling the colony of Narbonne (as he af- 
„ terwards did) he thought it adviſeable 
F* to recommend himſelf, by undertaking 
* the management of ſome popular cauſe. 
« His Oration, in ſupport of the act which 
** was propoſed for that purpoſe, is ftill 
_ * extant; and difcoyers a greater maturity 
* of genius than might have been expected 
* at that time of life. He afterwards pleaded 
| 6 many other cauſes : but his tribuneſhip 
«* was ſuch a remarkably filent one, that if 
he had not ſupped with Granius the 
* beadle when he enjoyed that office (a 
* circumſtance which has been twice men- 
* tioned by Lucilius) we ſhould ſcarcely 


5 have known that a tribune of that name 
% had exiſted.” I believe ſo,” re- 


| plied Brutus: but I have heard as little 
e of the tribuneſhip of Scævola, though I 


*© muſt naturally ſuppoſe that he was the _ 


185 colleague of Craſſus.“ He was ſo,” 
faid I, © in all his other preferments ; ; but 
Fe He was not tribune till the year after him; 

5 : ; cc and 
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* and when he fat in the Roſtrum in that 


« capacity, Craſſus ſpoke. in ſupport of the 


« Servilian law. I muſt obſerve, however, 
te that Craſſus had not Scævola for his col- 
league. in the cenſorſhip ; for none of the 
« Scævolas ever ſued for that office. But 
60 when the laſt- mentioned Oration of Craſ- 


* ſus was publiſhed (which I dare ſay 


« you have frequently read) he was thirty- 
« four years of age, which was exactly 
* the difference between his age and 
% mine. For. he ſupported the law I have 
« juſt been ſpeaking of, in the very conſul- 
* ſhip under which I was born ; whereas he 


* himſelf was born in the conſulſhip of 
4. Q. Cæpio, and C. Lælius, about three 


te years later than Antonius. I have par- 


6 ticularly noticed this circumſtance, to 


« ſpecify the time when the Roman Elo- 


* quence attained its firſt maturity; and was 


& actually carried to ſuch a degree of per- 


« fection, as to leave no room for any one to 


« carry it higher, unleſs, by the affiſtance of 
% more complete and extenſive know- 
„ ledge of philoſophy, juriſprudence, and 


* hiſtory.” — “ But does there,” ſaid Bru- 
tus, “ or will there ever exiſt a man, who 


KL is furniſhed with all the united accom- 


« pliſhments 


* 
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"8 pliſhments you require? — 1 really 
« don't know,” ſaid I; © but we have a 
_ *© ſpeech made by Craſſus in his conſulſhip, 
in praiſe of Q. Cæpio, intermingled with 
* a defence of his conduct, which, though 
« A ſhort one if we conſider it as an Ora- 
c tjon, is not ſo as a Panegyric ;—and an- 
te other, which was his laſt, and which he 
« ſpoke in the 48th year of his age, at the 
« time he was cenſor. In theſe we have the 
«© genuine complexion of Eloquence, with- 
te out any painting or diſguiſe : but his pe- 
*« riods (I mean Craſſus's) were generally 
F ſhort and conciſe; and he was fond of 
« expreſſing himſelf in thoſe minuter ſen- 
* tences, or members, which the Greeks 
* call Colons.“— © As you have ſpoken ſo 
* largely,” ſaid Brutus, in praiſe of the 
* two laſt-mentioned Orators, I heartily 
ee with that Antonius had left us ſome other 
te ſpecimen of his abilities, than his trifling 
KL Eſſay on the Art of Speaking, and 
“ Craſſus more than he has: by ſo doing, 
„ they would have tranſmitted their fame to 
08 poſterity, and to us a valuable ſyſtem of 
Eloquence. For as to the elegant lan- 

* guage of Scævola, we haye ſufficient 
26 proofs of ĩt in the Orations he has left 
ce behind 
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ce behind him. | "BY my part, * faid V 8 
* the Oration I was ſpeaking of, on Cæpio 8 
« caſe, has been my pattern, and my tutoreſs, 
from my very childhood. It ſupports the 
Ge dignity of the Senate, which was deeply 
& intereſted in the debate; ; and excites the 
ce jealouſy of the audience againſt the party 

* of the judges and accuſers, whoſe power 
it was neceſſary to expoſe in the moſt 
gs Popular terms, Many parts of it are 
* yery ſtrong and nervous, many others very 
* cool and compoſed ; and ſome are diſ- 
*Anguiſhed by the aſperity of their lan- 
* gage, and not a few by their wit and 
of pleaſantry ; but much more was faid than 
« was committed to writing, as is ſuffici- 
_ *%gtly evident from ſeveral heads of the 
___ ®Oration, which are merely propoſed with- 
; Fir any enlargement or explanation. But 

| 4 e oration in his cenſorſhip againſt his 
F colleague Cn. Domitius, is not ſo much 
Lan Oration, as an analyſis of the ſubject, 
Lor a general ſketch of what he had ſaid, 
Te % with here and there a few ornamental 
(touches, by way of ſpecimen: for no 
wee conteft was ever conducted with greater 8 
20 ſpirit than this. Craſſus, however, was 
" 5 diſtinguiſhed by the N | 
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te turn of his language: but that of An- 
*« tonius was better adapted to judicial 
cc trials, than to a public debate. As we 
ec have had occaſion to mention him, Do- 
* mitius himſelf muſt not be left unnoticed; 
* for though he is not enrolled in the liſt of 
« Orators, he had a ſufficient ſhare both of 
** utterance . and genius, to ſupport. his 
25 character as a magiſtrate, and his dignity 
« as a conſul. I might likewiſe obſerve of 
C. Cælius, that he was a man of great 
« application, and many eminent qualities, 
« and had eloquence enough to ſupport e 
private intereſts of his friends, and e 
| 40 own dignity. in the State. At the farap - 
« time hyed M. Herennius, Who was,” | 
« reckoned. among the middling Orator: is 
« whoſe principal merit was the purity ag "i 
40 5 correctneſs of their language; and yet, I *. 
« a ſuit for the conſulſhip, he got the better: * 
« of L. Philippus, a man of the firſt rank 
. and, family, and of the moſt 9 
connections, and who. was likewiſe 4 
% member of the College, and a very elo- 
4e quent ſpeaker. Then alſo lived C. Clo- 
« dius, who, beſides his conſequence as A 
0 nobleman of the firſt diſtinction, and 4 


« man of the moſt powerful influence, was 
$- „ likewiſe 
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« likewiſe poſſeſſed of a moderate ſhare of 
« Eloquence. Nearly of the fame age was 
C. Titius, a Roman knight, who, in my 
« judgment, arrived at as high a degree of 
* perfection as a Roman orator was able 
* to do, without the affiſtance of the Gre- 
c cian literature, and a good ſhare of prac- 
ce tice. His Orations have ſo many delicate 
be turns, ſuch a number of well-choſen ex- 
« amples, and ſuch an agreeable vein of 
« politeneſs, that they almoſt ſeem to have 
* been compoſed in the true Attic ſtyle. 
He likewiſe transferred his delicacies into 
« his very Tragedies, with ingenuity enough, 
«TJ confeſs, but not in the tragic taſte. 
« But the poet 1. Afranius, whom he ſtu- 
« diouſly imitated, was a very ſmart writer, 
„ and, as you well know, a man of great 
« expreſſion in the dramatic way. Q. Ru- 
1 hrius Varro, who with C. Marius, was 
1 declared an enemy by the Senate, was 
25 likewiſe a warm, and a very ſpirited 
"wy proſecutor. My relation, M. Gratidius, 
* was a plauſible ſpeaker of the ſame kind, 
« well verſed in the ' Grecian | literature, 
* formed by nature for the profeſſion of 
ve Eloquence, and an intimate acquaintance 
* of M. Antonius : he 8 under 
* him 


— 
Wen 
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« him in Cilicia, where he loſt his life : and 
* he once commenced a proſecution againſt 
* C. Fimbria, the father of M. Marius Gra- 
« tidianus. There have likewiſe been ſeve- 
* ral among the Allies, and the Latins, who 
te were eſteemed good Orators ; as, for in- 


« ſtance, Q. Vettius of Vettium, one of the 
« Marſi, whom I myſelf was acquainted 


«© with, a man of ſenſe, and a conciſe 


« ſpeaker ;—the Q. and D. Valerii of Sora, 

*'my neighbours and acquaintances, who 
« were not ſo remarkable for their talent of 
«© ſpeaking, as for their ſkill both in the 
«© Greek and Roman literature; and C. 
* Ruſticellus .of Bononia, an expevienced 
„ Orator, and a man of great natural volu- 
« bility. But the moſt eloquent of all thoſe 
«© who were not citizens of Rome, was T. 

« Betucius Barrus of Aſculum, ſome of whoſe 
< Orations, which were ſpoken in that city, 
* are {till extant : that which he made at 
Rome againſt Czpio, is really an excellent 
© one: the ſpeech which Czpio delivered 
6 jn anſwer to it, was made by Ælius, who 
ce compoſed a number of Orations, but 
* pronounced - none himſelf. But among 
“ thoſe of a remoter date, L. Papirius of 
8 Frege in Latium, who was almoſt 
N40 "x: 8 cotemporary 
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. Cm with Ti, Gracchus, hunt 
6 verſally eſteemed the maſt eloquent? we 
te have a ſpeech of his in vindication of the 


 « Fregellani, and the Latin Colonies, which 


«© was delivered before the Senate.” — * And 
c what then is the merit,” ſaid Brutus, 


7 which vou mean to aſcribe. to theſe 
6 provincial. Orators d — : What elſe,” 
10 replied. I, “but the very ſame which 
6c I have aſcribed to the city-orators ex- 
cc cepting that their language is not tinctur- 


« ed with the ſame faſhionable delicacy ?''— 


« What faſhionable delicacy do you mean? 
ſaid he, —< I cannot, ſaid I, pretend to 
« define it; I only know that there is ſuch 
*« quality exiſting. When you go to your 
« province in Gaul, you will be convinced of 
« it. Vou will will there find many ex- 
„ preſſions which are not current in Rome: 
te but theſe may be eaſily changed, and cor- 

te rected. But, what is of greater impor- 
* tance, our Orators have a particular accent 
« jn their manner of pronouncing, which is 


| « more elegant, and has a more agrecable 


ec effect than any other. This, however, is 


* not peculiar to the Orators, but is equally 
„ common to every well-bred citizen. TI 
* en remember that T. Tincas, of Pla- 


* centia, 
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4 centia, who was a very facetious man, 
© ONCE; engaged in a repartee ſkirmiſh with 


* my old friend Q. Granius, the public 
* crier.' — © Do you mean that Granius, 


faid Brutus, of whom Lucilius has related 


0 ſuch a number of ſtories?” The very 
% ſame,” ſaid I: * but though Tineas faid 
* as many ſmart things as the other, Gra- 
* nius at laſt overpowered. him by a certain 


* vernacular got, which gave an additional 


« reliſh to his humour: fo that I am no 
*« longer ſurpriſed at what is ſaid to have 
happened to Theophraſtus, when he en- 
* quired of an old woman who kept a ſtall, 
. * what was the price of ſomething which 
* he wanted to purchaſe. After telling him 


« the value of it, — © Honeſt ftranger,” 


faid ſhe, I cannot afford it for leſs: an 
c anſwer which nettled him not a little, to 


* think that he who had reſided almoſt all 
his life at Athens, and ſpoke the language 
every correctly, ſhould be taken at laſt for 
2 foreigner. 


* 


e culiar to the native citizens of Rome, as 


the other was to thoſe of Athens. But it 


ce is time for us to return home; I mean to 


U = Orators of our own b Next, 


1 „. 


* 
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In the fame manner, there 
is, in my opinion, a certain accent as pe- 
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e therefore, to the two capital Speakers 
« above-mentioned; (that is Craſſus and An- 
* tonius) came L. Philippus, — not indeed 
& till a conſiderable time afterwards; but 
te ſtill he muſt be reckoned the next. I do 
© not mean, however, though nobody ap- 
s peared in the interim who could diſpute 
« the prize with him, that he was entitled 
* to the ſecond, or even the third poſt of 
% honour. For, as in a Chariot-race I can- 
not properly conſider hizz as either the 
« ſecond, or third winner, who has ſcarcely 
„ got clear of the ftarting-poſt, before the 
4 firſt has reached the goal; fo; among 
« Orators, I can ſcarcely. honour him with 
the name of a competitor, who has been 
c ſo far diſtanced by the foremoſt; as hardly 
„ to appear on the ſame. ground with Him. 
But yet there were certainly ſome. talents 
c to be obſerved in Philippus, which any per- 
< fon who conſiders them, without ſubject- 
* ing them to a compariſon with the ſupe- 
, rior merits of the two before -mention- 
< ed, muſt allow. to haye been reſpec- 
„ table. He had an uncommon freedom 
4 of addreſs, a large fund of humour, great 
e facility in the i invention of his ſentiments, 
e and 1 and eaſy manner of expreſſing 
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d them. He was likewiſe, for the time he 


« lived in, a great adept in the literature 


<« of: the Greeks ; and, in the heat of a de- 


e bate, he could ſting, and gaſh, as well as 
“ ridicule his opponents. Almoſt cotem- 
« porary with theſe was L. Gellius, who 


„was not ſo much to be valued for his | 


 pbſitive, as for his negative merits: for 
«he was neither deſtitute of learning, nor 
* invention, nor unacquainted with the 


«i hiſtory and the laws of his country; be- 


«des which, he had a tolerable freedom of 


* expreſſion. ' But he happened to live at a 


* time when many excellent Orators made 


their appearance; and yet he ſerved his 
friends upon many occafions to good: pur- 
poſe: in ſhort, his life was ſo long, that 
he was. ſucceſlively cotemporary with a 
variety of Orators of different dates, and 
e had an extenſive. ſeries of practice in 


t judicial cauſes.” Nearly at the fame 


e time lived D. Brutus, who was fel. 
£6 low. conſul with Mamercus; — and was | 
* equally ſkilled both in the Grecian and 


Roman literature. L. Scipio likewife 


was not an unſkilful Speaker; and Cnæus 


855 param 6 the ſon of Sextus, had ſome 


Sos mn as an Orator-; for his brother 
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« Sextus applied the excellent genius he 
as poſſeſſed of, to acquire a thorough 
* knowledge of the Civil Law, and a com- 
“ plete acquaintance with geometry and 
ce the doctrine of the Stoics. A little be- 
fore theſe, M. Brutus, and very ſoon after 
e him, C. Bilienus, who was a man of 
s great natural capacity, made themſelves, 
« by nearly the ſame application, equally 
« eminent in the profeſſion of the law 
« the latter would have been choſen Conſul, 
if he had not been thwarted by the re- 
% peated promotion of Marius, and ſome 
t other collateral embarraſſments which at- 
« tended his ſuit. But the eloquence of 
« Cn, Octavius, which was wholly un- 


* known before. his elevation to the Con- 
CE ſulſhip, was effectually diſplayed, after his 


* preferment to that office, in a great variety 


* of ſpeeches. It is, however, time for 
4 us to drop thoſe who were only claſſed in 


the number of good ſpeakers, and turn our 
* attention to ſuch as were really Orators.”— 


*I think ſo too, replied Atticus; for 1 
“ underſtood that you meant to give us an 
e account, not of thoſe who took great pains 


eto be eloquent, but of thoſe who were 


. ſol in Og 2 *. you then,” ſaid I. 
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(the ſon of Lucius) was certainly ſuperior, 
not only to his predeceſſors, but to all 
« his cotemporaries, in wit and humour: 
he was not, indeed, a nervous and ſtriking 
« Orator, but, in the elegance, the plea- 
« ſantry, and the agreeableneſs of his man- 
e ner, he has not been excelled by any 
«© man. There are ſome Orations of his 
0 ſtill extant, in which, as well as in his 
Tragedies, we may diſcover a pleaſing 
4 tranquillity of expreſſion with very little 
* energy. P. Cethegus, his cotemporary, 
« had always enough to ſay on matters of 
„civil regulation; for he had ſtudied and 
comprehended them with the minuteſt 
an; accuracy; by which means he acquired 
% an equal authority in the Senate with ER 
< thoſe who had ſerved the office of conſul, . 
and though he made no figure in a public _ 
„debate, he was a ſerviceable veteran in _—_ 
| any ſuit of a private nature. Q. Lucretius „ 
iſpillo was an acute Speaker, and a good 


* 


; „ Civilian in the ſame kind of cauſes: but 5 ; | [ 
| Tz « Ofclla was better qualified for a public | 7 g 
E © harangue, than to conduct a judicial pro- ' "M0 
2 «ceſs. T. Annius Velina was likewiſe a ; 
; „ man of ſenſe, and a tolerable pleader; _ 5 4 
5 39 FRO T. Juventius had a great deal of prac- | 1 
„ 1 13 „„ 1 
5 . 
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* tice in the fame Way: as: latter 
* indeed was rather too heavy and un- 
ee animated, but at the ſame time he was 


„ keen and artful, and knew how to 


« ſeize every advantage which was offer- 
5 ad by his antagoniſt ; to which we may 


& add, that he was far from being a man of 


no literature, and had an extenſive know- 
«ledge: of the Civil Law. His ſcholar, P. 
Ordius, who was almoſt cotemporary with 
© me, had no great practice as 4 pleader ; ; 
ce but his ſkill in the Civil Law was nothing 


4 inferior to his maſter's. As to Titus 


„ Aufidius, who lived to a great age, he was 
* a profeſſed imitator of both; and was in- 


* deed a worthy inoffenfive man, but ſeldom 
| Mm ſpoke. at the bar, His brother, M. Vir- 


* gilius, who when he Was a tribune of the 


«© people, comnienerd a proſecution againſt 
„ L. Sylla, then advanced to the rank of 


* General, had as little practice as Aufi- 
TFuckus. Virgilius's colleague, P. Magius, 


** was more copious and diffuſive. But of 
< all the Orators, or rather Ranters, I ever 


„knew, who were totally illitetate and un- 


4 polithed, and (I might have added) ab- 
ſolutely coarſe; and ruſtic, the readieſt 


e keeneſt, were Q. Sertorius, and C. 
91 66 Borgonius, 


! 
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er Gorgonius, the one of conſular, and the 
« other of equeſtrian rank. T. Junius (the 
* ſon of L.) who had ſerved. the office of 


* tribune, and proſecuted and convicted R. 
0 Sextius of bribery, when he was prætor 
W ele, was a prompt and an ealy ſpeaker : 
« he lived in great ſplendor, and had a 
© very. promiſing genius; and, if he had 
not been of a weak, and indeed a ſickly 
4 conſtitution, he would haye advanced 


| s much farther than he did in the road to 


5 preferment. I am ſenſible, however, that 


in the account I have been giving, I have 


« included many who were neither real, nor 
66 reputed Orators ; and that I have omitted 


others, among thoſe of a remoter date, 


% who well deſerved not only to have been 


46 eee but to be recorded with ho- 
% nour. But this I was forced to do, for 


« want of better information: for what 
could I ſay concerning men of a diſtant 


age, none of whoſe productions are now 


165 remaining, and of whom no mention is 
„ made in the writings of other people? 
'« But I have omitted none of thoſe 


KI who have fallen within the compaſs of 


9. 


% my own knowledge, or that I myſelf 
4. remember to have heard. For I with 
3 | 14 to 


I — 
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« to make it appear, that in fuch a pow- 


* erful and ancient republic as ours, in 
„ which the greateſt rewards have been 
* propoſed to Eloquence, though all have 


» 


«© deſired to be good ſpeakers, not many 


« have attempted the taſk, and but very few 


have ſucceeded. But I ſhall give my 


* opinion of every one in ſuch explicit 


e terms, that it may be eaſily underſtood 


e whom I conſider as a mere Declaimer, and 


«© whom as an Orator. 


«© About the ſame time, or rather! "fome- 


< thing later than the aboye-mentioned Ju- 
« lius, but almoſt cotemporary with each 


ce other, were C. Cotta, ” * Sulpicius, Q. 


'« Varius, Cn. Pomponius, C. Curio, L. 


4 F ufius, M. Druſus, and P. Antiſtius; for 


2 n0 age whatſoever has been diſtinguiſhed 


by a more numerous progeny of Orators. 
Of theſe, Cotta and Sulpicius, both in 
” 40 my opinion, and in that of the Public at 
large, had an evident élaim to the pre- 


« ference.” —** But wherefore,” interrupted 


| Atticus, « do you ſay, in your own. opinion, 
and in that of the Public at large? In de- 


. ciding the merits of an Orator, does the 
opinion of the vulgar, think you, always 


| - ecoincide with that of the learned ? Or 


« rather 
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e rather does not one receive the approba- 
tion of the populace, while another of a 
quite oppoſite character is preferred by 
* thoſe who are better qualified to give their 
"uf « judgment ?'—< You have ſtarted a very 
pertinent queſtion,” faid I; © but, per- 
* haps, the Public at large will not approve 
s my anſwer to it.. And what concern 
need tbat give you, replied Atticus, “ if 
it meets the approbation of Brutus? — 
Very true,” ſaid I; * for 1 had rather my 
* ſentiments on the qualifications of an Ora- 
*« tor ſhould pleaſe you and Brutus, than all 
« the world beſides: but as to my El- 
* quence, I ſhould wiſh his to pleaſe every 
one. For he who ſpeaks in ſuch a man- 
* ner as to pleaſe the people, muſt inevi- 
_ * tably receive the approbation of the learn- 
ed: As to the truth and propriety of 
„what I hear, I am indeed to judge of this 
« for myſelf, as well as T am able: but the 
0 general merit of an Orator muſt and will 
0 be decided by the effects which his elo- 
quence produces. For (in my opinion at 
* leaft) there are three things which an 
« Orator ſhould be able to effect; vi⁊. to 
inform his hearers, to pleaſe them, and to 
0 move their paſſions. 8 what qualities in 
1 | cc the 
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< the 8 each of welt 3 . 
0 produced, or by what deficiencies they are 

either loſt, or but imperfectly performed, 
It is ; an enquiry which none but an artiſt 
.<* can reſolye: but whether an audience is 
re really ſo affected by an Orator as ſhall beſt 
* anſwer his purpoſe, muſt be left to their 
e own feolings, and the deciſion of the 
6 Public. The learned, therefore, and the 
— people at. large, have never diſagreed 
© about who was a good Orator, and who 
* was otherwiſe. For do you ſuppoſe, that 
$1 while the Speakers above-mentioned were 
in being, they had not the ſame degree 
of reputation among the learned as among 
* the populace? If you had enquired of 
'< one of the latter, who was the moſt ela- 
« quent man in the city, he might have 
I heſitated whether to ſay. Antonius or Craſ- 
ut; or this man, perhaps, would have 
5 mentioned the one, and that the other. 
But would any one have given, the pre- 
45 «« ference: to Philippus, though otherwiſe a 
0 enen à ſenſible, and a facetious Speak- 
20 #5 the Philippus hom we, who form 

our judgment upon theſe matters by rules 
& af art, have decided to have been the next 
in merit? Nr would, 1 am certain. 


r . For 
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« For it is the invariable property of an 
2 @ accompliſhed Orator, to be reckoned ſuch 
« in the opinion of the people. Though 


70 Antigenidas, therefore, the muſician, 


might ſay to his ſcholar, who was but 
* coldly received by the Public, Play on, to 
« pleaſe me and the Muſes ;—l ſhall ſay to 


< my friend Brutus, when he mounts the 


<5, Roſtra,. as he frequently does, Play to 
* me and the people; — that thoſe who hear 
* him may be ſenſible of the ect of his 
:66 Eloquence, while I can likewiſe amuſe 


* myſelf with remarking the cauſes which 


«6 produce it, When a Citizen hears an 
* able Orator, he readily credits what is 
* faid z»— he imagines every thing to be true, 
he believes and reliſhes the force of it; 
* and, in ſhort, the perſuaſive language of 


- * the Speaker wins his abſolute, his hearty 
*« aſſent. You, who are poſſeſſed of a critical 


** knowledge of the art, what more will 
* you require? The liſtening multitude is 
charmed and captivated by the force of 
* his Eloquence, and feels a pleaſure which 


_ £©1$not to be reſiſted, What here can you find 
e to cenſure ? The whole audience is either L” 


* flaſhed. with joy, or overwhelmed with 
* 9 ief; —it ſmiles, or weeps, —it loves, or 


6c hates, — 
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ah gi ſcorns or envies,—and, in ſhort, 
js alternately ſeized with the various emo- 
« tions of pity, ſhame, remorſe, reſent- 
« ment, wonder, hope, and fear, according 
« as it is influenced by the language, the 
« ſentiments, and the action of the ſpeaker. 
„In this caſe, what neceflity is there to 
* await the ſanction of a critic? For 
« here, whatever is approved by the feel- 
< ings of the people, muſt be equally ſo 
| 6c by men of taſte and erudition : and, 
« in this inſtance of public deciſion, there 
* can be no diſagreement between the 
opinion of the vulgar, and that of 
t the learned. For though many good 
or: Speakers have appeared in every ſpe- 
te cies of Oratory, which of them who 
was thought to excel the reſt - in the 
. judgment of the populace, was not ap- 
* proved as ſuch by every man of learn- 
* ing? or which of our anceſtors, when 
the choice of a pleader was left to his 
% own option, did not immediately fix 
+ jt either upon Craſſus or Antonius ? 
«© There were certainly many others to be 
„ had: but though any perſon might 
1 have heſitated to which of the above 
— "two hag ſhould give the preference, there 

e Was 
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4 was nobody, I believe, who would 


«have made choice of a third. And in 
*« the time of my youth, when Cotta and 
«« Hortenfius were in ſuch high reputa- 
tion, who, that had liberty to chooſe 


« for himſelf, would have employed any 


„ gther ?” — © But what occaſion is there,” 
faid Brutus, © to quote the example of 
other ſpeakers to ſupport your aſſertion? 
« have we not ſeen what has always been 


« the with of the defendant, and what 


s the judgment of Hortenſius, concern- 
« ing yourſelf? for whenever the latter 
« ſhared a cauſe with you, (and I was often 
«preſent. on . thoſe occaſions) the perora- 


te tion, which requires the greateſt exer- 


tion of the powers of Eloquence, was 
* conſtantly left to you.” It was,” ſaid 
41; © and Fortenſius (induced, I ſuppoſe, 


0, by the warmth of his friendſhip) al- 


ways reſigned the poſt. of honour to me. 
But, as to myſelf, what rank I hold in 
the opinion of the people I am unable 
to determine: as to others, however, 
I may ſafely aſſert, that ſuch of them 
a8 were reckoned moſt eloquent in the 
1M judgment of the vulgar, were equally 
— was in the eſtimation of the learned. 


« For 
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For even Demoſthenes. himſelf could not 
have ſaid what is related of Antimachus, 
2 a poet of Claros, who, when he: was re- 
* hearſing to an audience aſſembled for the 
* purpoſe; that voluminous! piace of his 
«which you are well acquainted with, and 
was deſerted by all his hearers except 
«Plato, in the midſt of his performance; 
© cried out, .I ſball proceed notwithftand- 
| ng; for Plato alone is ef more cynſoguence 
1% ne than many thouſands,” i The re- 
* mark was very juſt. © For an abſtruſe 
„poem, ſuch as his, only requites the ap- 
@ probation of the judicious fow t but a 
« diſcourſe' intended for the people ſhould 
*©he perfectly ſuited to their taſte. If De- 
.* moſthenes, therefore, after Being deſerted _ 
n by the reſt of his audience, had even 
Plato left to hear him; and no one elſe, 
„ will anſwer for it, be eu not Have 
uttered" another Fllable.” "Nay, or could 
* you yourſelf, *my Brutus; if the Whole 
aſſembly was to leave you, as it once did 
Curio % To open my whole mifid 
e to you u, replied he, 1 muſt confefls 
10 that even in uch cauſes as fall under the 
4 coghizatice of à few ſelect jodgeb, and 
** not of the people at 3 'L whs' t6 Be 
NN | a * deſerted 


_ 
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«deſerted: by the caſual crowd who came 
to hear the trial, I ſhould-not be able to 
« proceed,” The cafe, then, is plain- 
ly" this,” ſaid I: as a flute, whicht 


1 «will not return its proper ſound when it 


«3s applied to the lips, would be laid aſide 
«by the muſician as uſeleſs; fo, the cars 


e the people are the inſtrument upon 


* which an Orator is to play: and if theſe 
«refuſe to admit the breath he  beſtows 
c upon theth, or if the hearer, like a reſt- 
ive horſs; will not obey the | ſpur, the 
«< ſpeaker ' muſt ceaſe to - exert himſelf any 
10 farther. There is, however, this ex- 
1 to be made; the people ſome- 
«© times give their approbation to an oratot 


bs Who does not deſerve it. But even here 


«© they approve what they have had no op- 


A bertonfty ef comparing with ſomething 
| — better: as, for inſtance, when they ate 


„ pleaſed Wich an indifferent, or, perhaps, | 


2 bad peaker. - His abilities ſatisfy their 
" 188 expectation: they have ſeen nothing prefer- 


Able and; therefore, the merit of the day, 


& Whatever" it may happen to be, meets 
their full applauſe. For even a middling 
e Oxrater, if he is poſſeſſed of any degree 


ef Eloquence, will always- captivate tlie 


% 
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«ear; 485 order and beauty of a 1 


*©. diſcourſe has an aſtoniſhing effect upon 


the human mind. Accordingly, what 
cc common hearer Who Was preſent when Q. 


<« Sczvola pleaded for M. Coponius, in the 
« cauſe above-mentioned, would have wiſhed - 
«« for, or indeed thought it poſſible to find 
tt any thing which was more correct, more 
et elegant, or more complete? When he at- 


: « tempted. to prove, that, as M. Curius 
e was. left heir to the eſtate only in caſe. 


of the death of his future ward before 
« he came of age, he could not paſſibly 
4, be a legal heir, when the expected ward 


was never born; — what did he leave 
e unſaid of the ſcrupulous; regard which - 


* ſhould. be paid to the literal meaning of 


s every teſtament? what of the accuracy 
e and preciſeneſs of the old and eſtabliſhed 


« forms of law? and how carefully did he 


2 ſpecify the manner in which the will 


*« would have been expreſſed, if it had in- 
15 tended that Cutius ſhould be the heir in 
** caſe of a total default of iſſue ? in whata 
« '* maſterly manner did he repreſent. the ll 
e conſequences to the Public, if the letter 
« of a will ſhould be diſregarded, its inten- 


| . tion £;Macided. * * conjectures, 


cc and 


2 
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«-and-the written bequeſts of plain illiterate 
men, left to the artful interpretation of a 
_ **'pleader ? how often did he urge the au- 
<.thority of his father, who had always 


been an advocate for a ſtrict adherence to EY 


*the letter of a teſtament ? and with what 
2 did he enlarge upon the neceſ- 


<<-fity of ſupporting the common forms of 
Claw? All which particulars he diſchſſed 


t not only very artfully, and ſkilfully; but 
„ in ſuch a neat, - ſuch a cloſe, and, I 


may add, in fo florid, and ſo elegant a 
<< ſtyle, tliat there was not a ſingle perſon 
d among the common part of the andience, | 


ng could · expect any thing more com- 
e plate, or even think it poſſible to exiſt. 
: bud eben- Cuff) who ſpoke on the op- 


ec poſite fide, began with the ſtory of a no- 
table youth, who having found a cock- 


s boat as he was rambling along the ſhore, 


te took ĩt into his head immediately that he 
1 e eg a ſhip to it; — and when he 
plied the tale to Scævola, who, from the 


* 9 of an argument [which he 
had deduced from certain imaginary ill 


ͤconſequences to the Public] repreſented 


« the deciſion of a private will to be a mat- 
d . ſuch importance as to deſerve 


„ the 
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ce the attention of the Centum-viri; — when 
*© Crafſus, I fay, in the beginning of his dif- 
- *© courſe, had thus taken off the edge of the 
_ © ſtrongeſt plea of his antagoniſt, he enter- 
e tainedhis hearers with many other turns of a 
10 ſimilar kind; and, in a ſhort time, changed, 
* the ſerious apprehenſions of all who were 
< preſent into open mirth and good-hu- 
© mour; which is one of thoſe three effects 
% hich I have juſt obſerved an Orator 
« ſhould be able to produce. He then 
. proceeded to remark that it was evidently 
the intention and the will of the teſtator, 
« that in caſe, either by death, or default 
* of iſſue, there ſhould happen to be no 
« ſon tos fall to his charge, the inheritance 
* ſhould. devolve to Qurius: that moſt 

e people in a ſimilar caſe would - expreſs 
<< themſelves in the fame; manner, and that 
it would. certainly ſtand good in law, and 
oy always had. By theſe,” and many other 
* obſervations of the ſame kind, he gained 
< the aſſent of his hearers; which is ano- 
ther of the three duties of an Orator. 
Laſtly, he ſupported; at all events; the true 
% meaning and ſpirit of a will, againſt the 
« literal conſtruction: juſtly obſerving, that 
* If there would be an endleſs OE: about 
= IG A words, 


* 
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15 words, not only in wills, but in all other 
. © legal deeds, if the real intention of the 
party was to be diſregarded: and hinting 
* very ſmartly, that his friend Scævola had 


c aſſumed a moſt unwarrantable degree of 


* importance, if no perſon muſt afterwards 


* preſume to indite a legacy, but in the 


% muſty form which he himſelf might 
*< pleaſe to preſcribe. - As he enlarged on 


* each of theſe arguments with great force 


% and propticty, ſupported them by a num- 
« ber of precedents, exhibited them in a 
variety of views, and-enlivened them with 
* many occaſional turns of wit and plea- 
« ſantry, he gained ſo much applauſe, and 
ce gave ſuch general ſatisfaction, that it was 
c ſcarcely remembered that any thing had 
* been ſaid on the contrary fide of the 
* queſtion. This was the third, and the 
<© moſt important quay we. EY to an 
| ” Orator. 


Here, if one = 1 people was to be 


judge, the ſame perſon who had heard 


< the firſt Speaker with a degree of admi- 


ration, would, on hearing the ſecond, 
« deſpiſe himſelf for his former want of 


judgment: whereas a man of taſte and 


4 . on hearing Scævola, would 


3 „ have 


* 
: * - . - 
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« have obſerved that he was really maſter 
« of a rich and ornamental ſtyle ; but if, 
te on comparing the manner in which each 
« of them concluded his cauſe, 1t was to 
be enquired which of the two was the 
« beſt. Orator, the deciſion of the man of 
„learning would not have differed from 
« that of the vulgar. What advantage, 
„ then, it will be ſaid, has the ſkilful critic 
| « over the illiterate hearer ? A great and 
© very important advantage; .if it is indeed 
a matter of any conſequence, to be able 
* to diſcover by what means that which is 
« the true and real end of ſpeaking, is 
„ either obtained or loſt. He has likewiſe 
* this additional ſuperiority, that when two 
* or tote Orators, as has frequently hap- 
* pened, have ſhared the applauſes of the 
Public, he can judge, on a careful obſer- 
V vation of the principal merits of each, 
Vvhat is the moſt perfect character of Elo- 
«© quence: ſince whatever does not meet 
* the approbation of the people, muſt be 
1 © equally condemned by a more intelligent 
5 hearer. For as it is eaſily underſtood: by 
a „ the found of a harp, whether the ſtrings 
| | : 71 ars Kilfully touched; ſo it may likewiſe 
x | *be-diſcorceed from the manner in which 
| dne 
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ee the paſſions of an audience are affected, 
e how far the Speaker i is able to command 


them. A man, therefore, who is a real 


N connoifleur in the art, can ſometimes by 
da a fingle glance as he paſſes through the 
Forum, and without ſtopping to liſten 
9 attentively to what is ſaid, form a tole- 


» rable judgment of the ability of the 


« Speaker. When he obſerves any of the 
Bench either yawning, or ſpeaking ta 


e the perſon who tis next to him, or look- 
“ ing careleſsly about him, or ſending to en- 


« quire the time of day, or teazing the 
* Quæſitor to diſmiſs the court; he con- 


„ cludes very naturally that the cauſe upon 
te trial is not pleaded by an Orator who 
<« underſtands how to apply the powers of 
language to the paſſions of the judges, as 


4 4 fkilful muſician applies his fingers to the 
* harp. On the other hand, if, as he paſſes 
« by, he beholds the judges looking atten- 


« tively before them, as if they were either 


receiving ſome material information, or 


vifibly approved what tliey bad already 


e heard — if he ſecs them liſtening to the 


« voice of the Pleader with a kind of ex- 
« taſy, Hk a fond bird to fome melodious 
2 RS GRE above all, if he diſcovers 
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“ in their looks any ſtrong indications of 
C pity, abhorrence, or any other emotion 


«© of the mind; — though he ſhould not be 


e near enough to hear a fingle word, he 


« immediately diſcovers that the cauſe is 
„managed by a real Orator, who is either 
„ performing, or has already played his 
part to good purpoſe. 

After I had concluded theſe digreſſive 


remarks, my two friends were kind 
enough to ſignify their approbation, and 
IJ reſumed my ſubject. — As this di- 


72 greſſion, faid I, „took its riſe from 


«Cotta and Satpictid: whom I mentioned 


tc as the two moſt. approved Orators of the 


Ke age they lived in, I ſhall firſt return to 
"ve them, and afterwards notice the reſt in 
be their proper order, according to the plan 
: «© e began upon. J have already obſerved 


* that there are two claſſes of good Orators 


4 (for we have no concern with any others) 
e of which the former are diſtinguiſhed by 
yy « the ſimple neatneſs and brevity of their 
<6 language, and the latter by their copious 
1 20 dignity and elevation: but although the 
66s preference muſt always be given to that 


66 which is great and ftriking ; yet, in ſpeak- 


Eo « ers of real merits! whatever is moſt per- 


bs | e * tet 
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e fe& of the kind, is juſtly entitled to our 
T commendation. It muſt, however, be 
e 9bſerved, that the cloſe and ſimple Ora- 
ce tor ſhould be careful not to fink into a 
* drineſs and poverty of expreſſion; while, 
* on the other hand, the copious and more 
te ſtately Speaker ſhould be equally on his 
* guard againſt a ſwelling and wy be 
8 or words. 


« To begin with Cotta; he had A only; 


9 N Invention, and ſpoke correctly and 
* freely; and as he very prudently avoided 
ce every- forcible exertion of his voice on 


« account of the weakneſs of his lungs, ſo 


* his language was equally adapted to the 
20 delicacy of his conſtitution. There was 
„ nothing in his ſtyle but what was neat, 
compact, and healthy; and (what may 


« juſtly be conſidered as his greateſt excel- 
* lence) though he was ſcarcely able, and 


* therefore never attempted to ' force the 
« paſſions of the Judges by a ſtrong and 


ſpirited elocution, yet he managed them 


« ſo artfully, that the gentle emotions he 
on raiſed in them, anſwered exactly the ſame 
« purpoſe, and produced the ſame effect, 
<« as the violent ones which were excited 
* If Selpieius. For Sulpicius was really 

K 4 « the 
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« the moſt firiking, and, if I may be al- 


lowed the ee Jenn the molt. tragical 


% Orator I ever heard: '— his voice was 
* ſtrong and ſonorous, and yet ſweet, and 
„flowing: — his geſture, and the ſway of 
* his body, was graceful and ornamental, 
but in ſuch. a ſtyle as to appear to 

Fe have- been formed for the Forum, 
« and not for the ſtage : — and his lan- 
** guage, though rapid and voluble, was 
*. neither. looſe nor exuberant. He was a 
* profeſſed imitator of, Craſſus, while Cotta 


* choſe Antonius for his model: but the 


** latter wanted the force of Antonius, and 


6 the former the agreeable humour of Crafs 


fas.” — © How extremely difficult, then,” 

did Brutus, « muſt be the art of ſpeaking, 
© when ſuch conſummate Orators as theſe 
« were each of them deſtitute of one of 
te its principal beauties !'— We may like- 


s wiſe obſerve,” ſaid I, © in the preſent 
„ inſtance, that two Orators may have the 
. higheſt degree of merit, who are totally 


«unlike each other: for none could be 
*« more ſo than Cotta and Sulpicius, and yet 
«both of them were far ſuperior to any of 


0 their cotemporaries. It is therefore the 


£4 hugs of every intelligent maſter to take 


LY ps, notice 
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«© notice what is the natural bent of his 


cc pupil's capacity ; and, taking that for his 


« guide, to imitate the conduct of Iſo- 
e crates with his two ſcholars Theopompus 


te and Ephorus, who, after remarking the 


« lively genius of the former, and the mild 
e and timid baſhfulneſs of the latter, is re- 


ported to have ſaid that he applied a ſpur 


* to the one, and a curb to the other. The 
« Orations now extant, which bear the 
name of Sulpicius, are ſuppoſed to have 
* been written after his deceaſe by my 
*« cotemporary P. Canutius, a man indeed 
* of inferior rank, but who, in my mind, 


« had a great command of language. But 


„ we have not a fingle ſpeech of Sulpicius 
that was really his own : for I have often 


e heard him ſay, that he neither had, nor 


ever could commit any thing of the kind 
« to writing. And as to Cotta's ſpeech in 


« defence of himſelf, called a vindication of 


* the Varian Law, it was compoſed, at his 
* own requeſt, by L. Alius. This Aliug 


„ was a man of merit, and a very worthy 


TY Roman knight, who. was thoroughly 


ce verſed in the Greek and Roman literature. 


e He had likewiſe a critical knowledge 
| « of fhe Es ICE of his country, both as 


to 


— 
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| | « to the date and particulars of every new 
U | " improvement, and every memorable tranſ- 
* action, and was perfectly well read in 
55 the ancient writers a branch of learning 
| e in which he was ſucceeded by our friend 
| | % Varro, a man of genius, and of the moſt 
e extenſive. erudition, who afterwards en- 
, larged the plan by many valuable collec- 
ce tions of his own, and gave a much fuller 
BF; « and more elegant ſyſtem of it to the 
=. a> « Public. For Ælius himſelf choſe to aſ- 
3 | | * fume the character of a Stoic, and neither 
« aimed to be, nor ever was an Orator : but 
« he compoſed ſeveral Orations for other 
* people to pronounce; as for Q. Metellus, 
F. Q. Cæpio, and Q. Pompeius Rufus; 
&« though the latter compoſed thoſe ſpeeches 
* himſelf which he ſpoke in his own de- 
* fence, but not without the aſſiſtance of 
« Aliuvs. For 1 myſelf was preſent at the 
e « writing of them, in the younger part of 
| 15 my life, when I uſed to attend Ælius for 
. 4 the benefit of his inſtructions. But I am 
1 . ſurpriſed, that Cotta, who was really an 
« excellent Orator, and a man of good learn- 
| . ing, ſhould be willing that the trifling 
E | | Speeches of Aliug ſhould = of 2 5 to 
SE : e the world as bis, © 
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To the two above-mentioned, no third 
* perſon of the ſame age was eſteemed an 


e equal: Pomponius, however, was a Speaker 
* much to my taſte ; or, at leaſt, I have 


e very little fault to find with him. But 
there was no employment for any in capi- 


tal cauſes, excepting for thoſe I have 
ec already mentioned; becauſe Antonius, 
* who was always courted on theſe occaſi- 
ons, was very ready to give his ſervice; and 


« Crafſus, though not ſo compliable, ge- 


_ & nerally conſented, on any preſſing ſollici- 


“tation, to give bis. Thoſe who had not 


* intereſt enough to engage either of theſe, 
6 commonly applied to Philip, or Cæſar; 
e but when Cotta and Sulpicius were at 


* liberty, they generally had the preference: 
e ſo that all the cauſes in which any honour 
i was to be acquired, were pleaded by theſe 
* fix Orators. We may add, that trials were 
* not ſo frequent then as they are at pre- 
5 {ent ; neither did people employ, as they 
* do now, ſeveral pleaders on the ſame fide 


k of the queſtion, —a practice which is at- 
_ ** tended with many diſadvantages. For 
| $f hereby we are often obliged to ſpeak in 


* reply to thoſe whom we had not an op- 
5 N of . in which caſe, 


het | 
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« what "ES been- alledged on. the oppoſite 
s fide, is often repreſented to us either 
4 falſely or imperfectly; and beſides, it is 
* a very material circumſtance, that I my- 
*« ſelf ſhould be preſent to ſee with what 
* countenance my antagoniſt ſupports his 
s allegations, and, ſtill more ſo, to obſerve 
the effect of every part of his diſcourſe 
«© upon the audience. And as every defence 
ſhould be conducted upon one uniform 
plan, nothing can be more improperly 
« contrived, than to re-commence it by 
_ <« affigning the peroration, or pathetical part 
« of it, to a ſecond advocate. For every 
© cauſe can have but one natural introduc- 
tion and concluſion; and all the other 
4 parts of it, like the members of an ani- 
mal body, will beſt retain their proper 
*« ſtrength and beauty, when they are re- 
1, gularly diſpoſed and connected. We 
** may add, that as it is very difficult in a 
& fingle Oration of any length, to avoid 
ee faying ſomething which does not comport 
« with the reſt of it ſo well as it ought to 


do, bow much more difficult muſt it be 


te to contrive that nothing ſhall be ſaid, 


„which does not tally exactly with the 


| ech of another perſon who has ſpoken 


6 before 
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« before you ? But as it certainly requires 
* more labour to plead a whole cauſe, than 
e only a part of it, and as many advantage- 
* ous connections are formed by aſſiſting 
„in a ſuit in which ſeveral perſons ate 
© intereſted, the cuſtom, however pre- 
* poſterous in ieſelf, has been n 
5 adopted. - $85, 

„ There were n . ao 
© eſteemed Curio the third beſt Orator 
* of the age; perhaps, becauſe his lan- 


« guage was brilliant and pompous, and - 


te becauſe he had a habit (for which 
* Þ ſuppoſe he was indebted to his do- 


* meſtic education) of expreſſing himſelf 


with tolerable correctneſs: for. he was a 


«man of very little learning. But it is a 


c circumſtance of great importance, what 
« ſort of people we are uſed to converſe 


b“ with at home, eſpecially in the more | 


early part of life; and what ſort of lan- 
t guage we have been accuſtomed to hear 


from our tutors and parents, not excepting 
e the mother. We have all read the Let- 
ce ters of Cornelia, the mother of the Grac- 


chi; and are ſatisfied, that her ſons were 
not ſo much nurtured in their mother's 
N ene as in the 3 and purity of her 

#0 n, 
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« language. I have often too enjoyed the 


« agreeable converſation of Lælia, the 
«© daughter of Caius, and obſerved in her a 
« ftrong tincture of -her father's elegance: 
4% 1 have likewiſe. converſed with his two 


* daughters, the Muoiz, and his grand- 
% daughters, the two Liciniæ, with one of 


« whom (the wife of Scipio) you, my Bru- 
£ tus, I believe, have ſometimes been in 
ce company. “ have, ' replied he, * and 
« was much pleaſed with her [converſation ; 
ge and the mort ſo; becauſe ſhe was the 
cc daughter of Craſſus . And what think 
«© you, faid I, “of Craſſus, the ſon of that 


* Licinia, who; was adopted by Craſſus in 


4 his will? —“ He is ſaid, replied he, : to 
< have been a man of great genius: and the 
Scipio you have mentioned, who was 
« .my colleague, likewiſe - appears to me 
to have been a good Speaker, and an ele- 
“ gant companion. Vour opinion, my 
% Brutus,” faid 1, © 1s very juſt. For this 


ç family, if. I may be allowed the expref- 


« fion, ſeems | to have been the offspring 
$6 of Wiſdom. As to their two grand- 


St fathers, Scipio and Craſſus, we have taken 


© notice of them already: as we alſo have 


«of their great grandfathers, Q. Mctellus, 


«who 


« — * 
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ce who. had four ſons, P. Scipio, Who, 


40 when a private citizen, freed the Republic | 


e from the arbitrary influence of T. Grac- 
cc * chus,—and Q. Scz vola, the. augur, who 
10 was the ableſt py moſt - affable  Civi- 
« lian of his time. And laſtly, how illuſ- 
| cc -  trious are the names of their next imme 
5 diate. progenitors, F Scipio, who was 


t twice Conſul, and was i called the Darling 


« of the People, —and G. Lælius, Who was 
di eſteemed the wiſeſt of men-?”—* A ge- 

5 nerous ſtack indeed 5 cries Brutus, into 
« which the wiſdom of many, has been 
oF * ſucceſſively ängrafted, like a Fur pes of 


by w 73. » 


« ſeions on „ther fame: tree!” — OY have 
« „ likewiſe a "{uſpicion,” replied. 17, (if we 
« © may compare ſmall . things with great) 
15 abet Curio's family, though he himſelf 


* was left an; orphan, was indebted to his 
— 1 inſtruction, and good example, 


for the habitual purity of their language: 
4. and ſo much the more, becauſe, of all 
| « thoſe who were held i in any eſtimation for 
« their Eloquence, I never knew one who 
| « was ſo totally rude and unſkilled i in every 
« branch of liberal ſcience. He had not 
e read a ſingle poet, or ſtudied a ſingle 
L orator 5 and he knew little or nothing 
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„ either of Public, Civil, or Common law. 


« We might fay almoſt the ſame, indeed, 
of ſeveral others, and fore of them very 
able Orators, who (we know) were but 
little acquainted with theſe uſeful parts of 
15 knowledge; as, for inſtance, of Sulpicius 
er and Antonius. But this deficiency was ſup- 


*. plied in them by an elaborate knowledge 


« of the art of Speaking ; and there was' not 
one 6f them who was totally unqualified 
ec in any of the five * ee parts of 
* which it is compoſed; for whenever this 


de 18 the caſe, (and it matters not in Which 


* of thoſe parts it happens) it intirely in- 


r capacitates a man to ſhine" as an Ora- 
ba tor. Some, however, excefled in one 


Wy. a 


& patt, and ſome in another. Thus An- 
« tonius could readily invent ſuch argu- 


ments as were moſt in point, and after- 


« wards' digeſt and methodize them to the 
ce beſt advantage; ; and he could likewiſe 
e retain the plan he had formed with great D 


« exactneſs: but his chief merit was the | 
* goodneſs of his delivery, i in which he was 
ce Juli e to excel. In ſome of theſe 


* Invention, Piſpotrion bdo, nen, and Pi 
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qualifications he was upon an equal foot- 
e ing with Craſſus, and in others he Was 

« ſuperior: but then the language of 
« Crafſus was indiſputably preferable to bis. 
In the ſame manner, it cannot be ſaid 
« that either Sulpicius or Cotta, or any 
« other: Speaker of repute, was abſo- 
« lutely deficient in any one of the five 
« parts of Oratory. But we may juſtly 
« infer from the example of Curio, that 
© nothing will more recommend an Orator, 


«« than a brilliant and ready flow of ex- 
« preſſion; for he was retnarkably dull in 


40 the invention, and very looſe and uncon- 
« nected in the diſpoſition of his arguments. 
« The two remaining parts are Pronuncia- 


8 tion and Memory; in each of which he 
"ue was ſo. poorly qualified, as to excite the 


© laughter and the ridicule of his hearers. 
His geſture was really ſuch as C. Julius re- 


© preſented it, in a ſevere ſarcaſm, that will : 
“never be forgotten; for as he was ſwaying 


« and reeling his whole body from fide to 


46 ſide, Julius. enquired very merrily, ³ 


* if quat that a. - ſpeaking from a boat. 


e Sicinius, a very vulgar fort of man, but 


" e n which was the 


4 
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only qualification he had to recommend 
him as an Orator. When this man; as 
Tribune of the people, had ſummoned 
Curio and Octavius, who were then Con- 
fſuls, into the Forum, and Curio Had de- 
< livered. a tedious harangue, while Octauius 
At ſilently hy him, wrapt up in flannels, 
* and beſmeared with ointments, to eaſe the 
pain of the gout; — ! Oauiut, ſaid be, 
jun are infinitely obliged to your col. 
*© league 3 for if he bad not iaſeu umd flung 
* brmfelf about to-day, in the manner he 
* din, vort mad have certainly have: been. de-. 
© voured by the flier.— As to bis memo- 
*-ry; it was ſo extremely treacherous; that 
** after he bad divided his ſubject into three 
« general heads, he would ſometimes, in 
* the courſe of ſpeaking; either add a 
fourth, ot omit the third. In à capital 
trial, in Which I had pleaded for Titinia, 
5 . the: daughter of Cotta, when he attempt- 
< ed to reply to me in defence bf: Serv. 
Nævius, he ſuddenly forgot everything he 
_ <' had, intended to ſay, and attributed. it to 
s the pretended: witcheraft, and magic ar- 
* tifioes of Titinia. Theſe were undoubted 
V proofs of the weakheſs of his me- 
| - ihoty.”. But, what is ſtill more ide - 
| d- 6 ＋ > "0 —— 
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. cuſable, he ſometimes forgot, even in hiv 


<6 written treatiſes, what he had mentioned but 


4 2 little before. Thus, in a book of his, im 
which he introduces himſelf as entering 
« into, converſation with our friend Panſa, 
and his ſon Curio, when he was walking 


% home from the Senate-houſe; the Senate 


| 6 ; is fuppoſed to have been ſummoned by 


« Cæſar in his firſt Conſulſhip; and the 


"0 „ whole converſation ariſes from the ſon's 


* enquiry what: the Houſe had refolyed 
60 upon. Curio launches out into a long 
et inyective againſt the conduct of  Cefar; 
9 and, as is generally the cuſtom in dialogues; 


0 the parties are engaged 1 In a clot diſpute on 
he ſubject: but very unhappily, though tho 


i converiation. commences at the breaking 
< up. of the Senate, which Cæſar held when 


he as firſt Conſul, the author canſures 
* thoſe very actions of the ſame Caſas, 


% which. did not happen. till. the next, and 
0 ſeveral other ſucceeding years of his go- 


vernment in Gaul.” — “ Is it poſſible 


« then,” - faid Brutus, with an air of fur- 


prize, that any man, (and eſpecially in a 
N written performance) could be fo fargetful 


« as not to diſcover, upon a ſubſequent per- 


3 a Ph his own work, what an egregious 


n L 2 * blunder 
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* blunder he had committed? (Very 


« true,” ſaid I; for if he wrote with a 


deſign to diſcredit the meaſures which he 


« repreſents in ſuch an odious light, nothing 


E could be more ſtupid than not to com- 


% mence his dialogue at a period which was 
wer © ſubſequent to thoſe meaſures. But he ſo 
« entirely forgets himſelf, as to tell us, 
« that he did not'chooſe to attend a Senate 
« which was held in one of Cæſar's future 


e conſulſhips, in the very ſame dialogue in 


<« which he introduces himſelf” as returning 
© home from a Senate which was held in his 


© firſt conſulſhip. It cannot, therefore, be 


60 wondered at, that he who was fo re- 

„ markably defective in a faculty which 
1 is the ſteward of our other intellectual 
125 powers, as to forget, even in a written 
cc treatiſe, a material oircumſtance which he 
r had mentioned but a little before, ſhould 
1 find His memory fail him, as it generally 
« did, in a ſudden and unpremeditated 
ec harangue. * accordingly happened, 


„though he had any connections, and 


& was fond of ſpeaking in public, that few 


4 cauſes were intruſted to his management. 


« But, among his cbtemporaries, he was 


* '' clicemned next in merit to the firſt Orators 


„„ of 
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&* of the age; and that merely, as I faid 
« before, for his good choice of words, and 
« his uncommon readineſs, and great fluen= 
« cy of expreſſion. His Orations, therefore, 
t may deſerve. a curſory peruſal. It is true, 
« indeed, they are much too languid and 
« ſpiritleſs; but they may yet be of ſer- 
« vice to enlarge and improve an accom- 
« pliſhment, of which he certainly had a 


« moderate ſhare; and which has ſo much 
ene and efficacy, that it gave Curio the 
appearance and reputation of an Orator, 
Without ws: aſſiſtance of any other ”= F 


. quality. ul 
But to return to out © ſubject,- 0; Gare 
* bo, of the ſame age, was likewiſe reckon- 
«ed an Orator of the ſecond: claſs: he 
te was the ſon, indeed, of the truly eloquent 
© man before-mentioned, but was far from 
* being an acute Speaker himſelf : he was, 
© however, eſteemed an Orator. His lan- 
« guage was tolerably nervous, he ſpoke 
«* with eaſe, —and there was an air of au- 
* thority in his addreſs: that was perfectly 
« natural.” But Q. Varius was a man of 
« quicker invention, and, at the ſame time, 
had an equal freedom of expreſſion: be- 
ys ' ſides which, he had a bold and ſpirited 
| L 3 


« deli — : 
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* Abreeyz and a vein of elocution Which 


* as neither poor, nor coarſe and vulgar; 


| «6 in ſhort, you need not hefitate to pro- 


5 nounce him an Orator. Cn. Pomponius 
as à vehement, a rouſing, and a fierce 


* and eager Speaker, and more inclined to 


act the part of à proſecntar, than of an 
e advocate. But far inferior to theſe was 


L. Fufius; though his application was, in 
t ſome meaſure, rewarded by the ſucceſs of 
* hu proſecution againſt M. Aquilius. For 


s to M. Druſus, your great uncle, who 
ſpoke like an Orator only upon matters 
* of government; — L. Lucullus, Who was 
et indeed an artful Speaker, and your father, 
my Brutus, who was well acquainted with 
% the Common and Civil Law; -M. Lucul- 


dus, and M. Odtavius, the fon of Cnæus, 


„ ho was a man of ſo much authority 


„ und (addreſs, as to -procure the repeal of 
* Sempronius's corn-act, by the ſuffrages of 
a full aſſembly of the people Ca. Octa- 


et wins, the ſon of Marcus, and M. Ca- 


to, the father, and Q. Catulys, the ſon; 
*« we muſt excuſe Hee (if I may fo ex- 


_ #:pers of the field, that is, from the ma- 


10 eee of hs cauſes, and place 
| 5 66 them | 


** 
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them in gari ſon over the general intereſts | 
_ © of: the Republic, a duty to which they 

4% ſeam to have been ſufficiently adequate. 
&T ſhould have affigned the fame poſt to 
Q. Cepio, if he had not been fo violently 
s attached to the Equeſtrian Order, as to ſet 
4 himſelf at variance with the Senate. I 
4 have alſo remarked, that Cn. Carbo, M. 
„ Marius, and ſeveral others of the ſame 

* ftamp, who would not have merited the 
* attention of an audience that had any taſte 
for elegance, were extremely well ſuited 
to addreſs a tumultuous crowd. In the 


* ſame claſs, (if I may be allowed to inter- 


1 rupt the ſeries of my narrative) L. Quin- 


5 tius lately made his appearance: though 
4% Palicanus, it muſt be owned, was ſtill 


| better adapted to pleaſe the ears of the | 
_ «populace. But, as I have mentioned this 


inferior kind of Speakers, 1 muſt be ſo 


* juſt to L. Apuleius Saturninus, as to ob- 
4 ſerve that, of all the factious declaimers 
-  fince the time of the Gracchi, he was 


generally eſteemed the ableſt: and yet he 


caught the attention of the Public, more 
«by his appearance, his geſture, and his 


5 dreſs, than by any real fluency of expreſ- 


ion, or even a tolerable ſhare of good 


L 4 „„ ſenſe. 
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« ſenſe. But C. Servilius Glaucia, though 


es the moſt abandoned wretch that ever ex- 
4 iſted, was very keen and artful, and ex- 


« ceſſively humourous ; and notwithſtanding 
* the meanneſs of his birth, and the depra- 


* vity of his life, he would have been ad- 
© yanced to the dignity of a Conſul in his 
© Preztorſhip, if it had been judged law- 


« ful to admit his ſuit ; for the populace 


ere entirely at his devotion, and he had 


« ſecured the intereſt of the Knights, by an 
« a& he had procured. in their favour. - He 
« was ſlain in the open Forum, while he 


was Prætor, on the ſame day as the tribune 
60 Saturninus, in the Conſulſhip of Marius 
and Flaccus; and bore a near reſemblance 
to Hyperbolus, the Athenian, whoſe pro- 


e fligacy was ſo ſeyerely ſtigmatized in the 
& gld Attic Comedies. Theſe were ſucceeded 


4 by Sext, Titius, who was indeed a voluble 


e Speaker, and poſſeſſed a ready comprehen- 


* fion; but he was ſo looſe and effemi- 
nate in his geſture, as to furniſh room 


« for. the invention of a dance, which 


« was called the, Titian jigg: ſo careful 


6 ſhould we be to avoid every oddity i in our 
5 eee of irg, which may after- 
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*-wards be expoſed to oe * a 11 
FF crous imitation. 

But we have rambled back ;nſenfibly 
88, 40. a period which has been already exa- 
„ mined: let us, therefore, return to that 
5.which we were reviewing a little before. 
1 Cotemporary with Sulpicius was P. An- 
4 tiſtius, — a plauſible declaimer, who, af- 


ter being ſilent for ſeveral years, and ex- 


* poſed, (as he often was) not only to the 
2 contempt, but the deriſion of his hear- 


6 ers, firſt ſpoke with applauſe in his tribune- 


ſhip, in a real and very intereſting pro- 
5 teſt againſt the illegal application of C. 
* Julius for the conſulſhip; and that ſo 


ex much the more, becauſe though Sulpi- | 
“ cius himſelf, who then happened to be 


his colleague, ſpoke on the ſame ſide of the 


„debate, Antiſtius argued more copiouſly, 


and to better purpoſe. This raiſed his 


reputation ſo high, that many, and (ſoon 
.* afterwards) every cauſe of importance, 5 
was eagerly recommended to his patro= 5 
nage. To ſpeak the truth, he had a 


_ * quick conception, a methodical judgment, 
s and a retentive memory; and though his 
language was not much embelliſhed, it 


was very far from AY low. In ſhort, his 
cc ſtyle - ; 


ks. | 3 D 1 "x - To * 0 4 "Rs 8 a1 b 


„% © BRUTUS; , 


er Ryle was enfy, and flowing, and his ap- 


* pearance rather genteel chan otherwiſe: 
< bat his action was a little defective, part- 
« ly _ the diſagretable tone of his 
ice, and partly by a few ridiculous 


_ © geſturet, of which he could not entirely 


* break himſelf. He flouriſhed in the time 
te between the flight and the return of 
e Hylla, when the Republic was deprived 


e of a teguhar adminiſtration of juſtice, and 


<« of its former dignity and ſplendor. But 
the very favourable reception he met 


e with was, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 


* groat ſcarcity of good Orators which then 


„ preyvnilsd in the Forum. For Sulpicius 


„vas dad; Cotta and Curio were abroad; 


and no pleaders of any eminence were 
saft but Carbo and Pomponius, from each 


et f whom he caſily carried off the palm. 


His nearaſt ſucceſſor in the following age 


% L. Siſenna, Who was a man of 
learning, had a taſte for the liberal Sci- 


8 i enges, ſpoke the Roman language with 
- #* agcuraty, was well acquainted with the 
laws and conſtitution of his country, and 


4: had a tolerable ſhare of wit; but he was 
FO not a Speaker of any great application, 
or extenſive n ; and as he happened 


T5 wt 60 to 
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to live in che intermediate time between 
— appearance of Sulpicius and Hor- 
4 tenſius, ht was unable to equal the for- 
mer, and forced to yield to the ſuperior 
< talents of the latter. We may eaſily 
4c form a judgment of his abilities from the 
1 hiſtorical Works he has left behind him; 
* which, though evidently preferable to 
any thing of the kind which had ap- 
* peared before, may ſerve as a proof that 
« he was far below the ſtandard of perfec- 
tion, and that this ſpecies of compoſi» 
tion had not then been improved to any 
great degree of excellence among the 
Romans. But the genius of Q. Hor- 
4 tenſius, even in his early youth, like one 
of Phidias's ſtatues, was no ſooner be- 
held than it was univerſally admired ! He 
I ſpoke his firſt Oration in the Forum in 
Leiche conſulfhip of L. Craſſus and . 
„ Scevola, te whom it was perſonally ad» 
< dreſſed; and though he was then only 


< nineteen years old, he deſcendetl from 


es the Roſtra with the hearty approbation 
not only of the audience in general, but 
4 of the two Conſuls themſelves, who were 


4 the moſt intelligent judges in the whole 


«city. He died in the conſulthip of L. 
| 6 Paulus | 


256 © BRUTUS;' Or tb 
* Paulus and C. Marcellus; from which it 
* appears that he was four-and-forty years a 

* Pleader. We ſhall review his character 
«© more at large in the ſequel: but in this 
part of my hiſtory, I choſe to include 

* him in the number of Orators who were 
e rather of an earlier date. This indeed 
4 muſt neceſſarily happen to all whoſe 
4 lives are of any conſiderable length: for 
«they are equally liable to a compariſon 
«with their Elders and their Juniors; as 
4 in the caſe of the poet Attius, who ſays 
e that both he and Pacuvius applied them - 
e ſelves to the cultivation of the drama 
under the ſame ÆAdiles; though, at the 
* time, the one was eighty, and the other 
«only thirty years old. Thus Hortenſius 
* may be paralleled not only with thoſe who 
were properly his cotemporaries, but with 
4 me, and you, my Brutus, and with 
« others of a prior date. For he began to 
„ ſpeak in public while Craſſus was living; 
but his fame increaſed when he appeared 
* as a joint advocate with Antonius and 
. Philip. (at that time in the decline of 
4e life) in defence of Cn. Pompeius, —a 
«cauſe in which (though a mere youth) he 
* * Gftin guiſhed himſelf above the reſt.” He 
g CC may 
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« may therefore be included in the liſt of 


« thoſe whom J have placed in the time of 
Sulpicius; but among his proper coëvals, 


* ſuch as M. Piſo, M. Craſſus, Cn; Lentu- 


* Jus, and P. Lentulus Sura, he excelled 


beyond the reach of competition; and 
« after theſe he happened upon me, in the 


40 early part of my life (for Iwas eight years 


* © "0 younger than himſelf) and ſpent a-number 
of years with me. in purſuit of the ſame 


& forenſic glory: and at laſt, (a little before 
* his death) he once pleaded with you, in 


„ defence of Appius Claudius,” as I have 
« frequently done for others. Thus you 
« ſee, my Brutus, I am come inſenſibly to 
* yourſelf, though there was undoubtedly a 


I great variety of Orators between my firſt 


appearance in the Forum, and yours: But 
* 48 1 determined, when we began the 


4 converſation, „ to make no mention of 


* thoſe among them who are ſtill living, 
. td ee your : efiquiring too minutely 
e what is my opinion concerning each; 
1 ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as are 


| *« now. no more. = That is not the 


e true reaſon;” ſaid Brutus, ce why vou 
ve chooſe to be filent about the living.” — 


5 11 What then do you — it to be, ſaid 
C545 | 7 | | 12— | 


1 ©» BRUTUS3- Or the- 
 F?—+* You ate only fearful,” replied he, 
_ «that your remarks ſhould afterwards be 


Reg us in other company, and 
that, by this means, you ſhould. expoſe 
« yourſelf to the reſentment of theſe, hom 


you may not think it worth your while = 
to notice. Indeed,” anſwered I “1 


have not the leaſt doubt of your ſecro- 
fy; Neither hate you any reaſon, 


| id he; but after all, I ſuppoſe, you had 
_ E: rather ba ſilent yourfelf, than rely afin 


«our taciturnity.” To confths the truth 
replicd I. when I firſt entered upon the 
i ſubject, I never imagined that I trauld 


have extended it to the age now. before 
„ul; whereas 1 have been drawn by a con- 
ftinded ſeries of hiſtapy among the mo» 


« derns of lateſt: date. öIntroduse, then,” 
faid hes thoſe | intermediate Oratogs you 
my think wartby of aur natice's Md a- 


ern let us return to yourſelf, and 


© Hortenſins;” - Te- Hortenſius, replied | 
I. „ with: all my heart; but as to my er 
0 — L ſhall leave it to ether people 


to examines I they. chooſe; to take, the 


trouble. — . Jean Hy no means agree t 
& tot, lid hes for though every part of 
Ethe zeteunt _ haye fauourod us with, 


60 has | 
Bw 
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«has entertained me very . aprecably,/ it 
©-now begins to ſeem tedious, / becauſe I 
e am impatient to hear ſomething of | youre 

# fegt: 1 do not mean the wonderful: qua- 
„hies, but the! progreffue flips, and ads 
_ +. yanges of your Eloquence; for the for- 
, mer are duffcictily known already hoth to 
% ur; and the whole world.” — As you 

do not require me, ſaid I. © to ſound the 
«/praiſes af my on geniue, but only to 

_ «« defcribe | my labour and application to 
. « improve: it, your requeſt ſhall be com- 

„ plied with. But to preſerve the orden of 
my narrative, I. ſhall firſt introduce ſuch 

other Speakers as I think . ought to be 
© previouſly noticed : and I ſhall begin with 
% M. Craſſus, who was eatemporaty.. with 
« Horterifius,: With a tolerable. ſtmrei of 
Ain a very moderate capacity. 
his application, aſſiduity, and intexeſty 

e proeured him a place among the ableſt 

4 Pleaders of the time for, ſeveral, years: 
His language was pure, his expteſſion 
E neither laut nor ungenteel, and his ideas 
_ ©: well: digoſted: but he had nothing in 


bim that vas florid, and ornamental? 


And the: rab ardor of his tnind was pot 
i” e ai exertien of his 


ITO cc voice, 
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et voice, fo that he pronounced almoſt every 


te thing in the fame uniform tone. His equal, 
t and profeſſed antagoniſt! C. Fimbria was 
not able to maintain his character fo 
« Jong ; and though he always ſpoke with 
* a. ſtrong. and elevated voice, and poured 
« forth a rapid torrent of well-choſen ex- 


© preſſions, he. was ſo immoderately vehe- 


<« ment that you: might juſtly be ſurpriſed 


© that the people ſhould have been ſo ab- 


© ſent and inattentive as to admit a madman, 
« like him, into the liſt of Orators. As 
* to Cn. Lentulus, his action acquired him 
«2 reputation for his Eloquence very far 


beyond his real abilities: for though he was 


et not a man of any great penetration (not- 


1 withſtanding. he carried the appearance of 
it. in his- countenance) nor poſſeſſed" any 
real fluency of expreſſion (though he was 


*.equally ſpecious in this reſpect as in the 


t former) — yet by his ſudden breaks, and 


te exclamations, he affected ſuch an ironical 


*.air-of ſurprize,” with a ſweet and ſonorous 


t turn of voice, and his whole action was 
*:ſo warm and lively, that his defects were 
«ſcarcely noticed. For as Curio acquired 
te the. reputation of an Orator with no other 
50 8 * a nnn * of Elo- 


ce tion; 
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{© cution; ſo Cn. Lentulus concealed the 


e mediocrity of his other accompliſhments 
« by his action, W which was really excel- : 
* lent. Much the ſame might be ſaid of 


P. Lentulus, whoſe poverty of invention 


* and expreſſion was ſecured from notice 
*. by the mere dignity of his preſence, his 


correct and graceful geſture, and the 
« ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his voice: and 
* his merit depended fo entirely upon his 
* action, that he was more - deficient in 
55 every other quality than his nameſake. 
1 But M. Piſo derived all his talents from 
*“ his erudition; for he was much better 


* verſed in the Grecian literature than any 


* of his predeceſſors. He had, however, a 
„e natural keenneſs of diſcernment, which 
he greatly improved by art, and exerted 


with great addreſs and dexterity, though 
in very indifferent language: but he was 


frequently warm and choleric, ſometimes 


ec cold and inſipid, and now and then rather 
et ſmart and humourous. He did not long 


< ſupport the fatigue, and emulous conten- 
tion of the. Forum; partly, on account 


e of the weakneſs of his conſtitution ; and 


partly, becauſe he could not ſubmit to 


1 2 follies and eee of the 


M . common 
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5 common people (which we Orators are 


« forced to ſwallow) either, as it was ge- 


V nerally, ſuppoſed, from a peculiar mo- 


« roſeneſs of temper, or from a liberal and 
0 ingenuous pride of heart. After acquir- 


« ing, therefore, in his youth, a tolerable 


degree of reputation, his character began 
« to fink :+ but in the trial of the Veſtals, 
<« he again recovered it with ſome addi- 
« tional luſtre, and being thus recalled to 
<« the theatre of Eloquence, he kept his 
< rank, as long as he was able to ſupport 
ae the fatigue of it ; after which his credit 
5 declined, in proportion as he remitted his 
oo application. — P. Murena had a moderate 


genius, but was paſſionately fond of the 


« ſtudy of Antiquity ; he applied himſelf 
with equal diligence to the Belles Let- 
tres, in which he was tolerably verſed; 

4 in ſhort, he was a man of great induſtry, 
e and took the utmoſt pains to diſtinguiſh 


ee himſelf. — C. Cenſorinus had a good 


.* ſtock of Grecian literature, explained 


© whatever he advanced with great neat- 
© neſs and perſpicuity, and had a graceful 
<« action, but was too cold and unanimated 
« for the Forum, — L. Turius with a very 
indifferent . but the moſt indefatiga- 
: 10 ble 
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ble application, ſpoke in public very 


«often, in the beſt manner he was able; 
«and, accordingly, he only wanted the 
votes of a few Centuries to promote him 


to the Conſulthip. — C. Macer was never 


« a man of much intereſt or authority, but 
« was one of the moſt active Pleaders of 


* his time; and if his life, his manners, 
* and his very looks, had not ruined the 
% credit of his genius, he would have 
ranked higher in the liſt of Orators. He 


* was neither copious, nor dry and bar- 
« ren; neither neat and embelliſhed, nor 
„ wholly inelegant; and his voice, his 
« geſture, and every part of his action, 


* was without any grace: but in inventing 


sand digeſting his ideas, he had a won- 


* derful. accuracy, ſuch as no man 1 


ever ſaw either poſſeſſed or exerted in a 


more eminent degree; and yet, . ſome 
* how, he diſplayed it rather with the 


air of a Quibbler, than of an Orator. 
5 Though he had acquired ſome reputa- 


tion in public cauſes, he appeared to moſt 
5 advantage and was moſt courted and em- 


« ployed in private ones. — C.. Piſo, who 
comes next in order, had ſcarcely any 
2 '© exertion, but he was a Speaker of a 


M * 2" 0m 
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very converſible ſtyle ; and though, 
« fact, he was far from being flow of in- 
vention, he had more penetration in his 
* look. and appearance than he really poſ- 
« ſeſſed. — His cotemporary M. Glabrio, 
though carefully inſtructed by his grand- 
e father Scævola, was prevented from 
< diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his natural in- 
s dolence and want of attention. — L. 
Ti 1 85 | ** Torquatus, on the contrary, had an ele- : 
op  - _*.gant turn of expreſſion, and a clear 
| « comprehenſion, and was perfectly genteel 
| te and well-bred in his whole manner. — 
But Cn. Pompeius, my coeval, a man 
| 


* who was born to excel in every thing, 

% would have acquired a more diſtinguiſhed 

« reputation for his Eloquence, if he had 

| « not been diverted from the purſuit of it 
1 by the more dazzling charms of mili- 
. * tary fame. His language was naturally 
* bold and elevated, and he was always 

„ maſter of his ſubject; and as to his 

« powers of enunciation, his voice was 
3 ſonorous and manly, and his geſture no- 
ble, and full of dignity. — D. Silanus, 
te another of my cotemporarics, and your 
TL father-in-law, was not a man of much 
RE V application, but he had a very competent 

6. „ hare 
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cc ſhars of . and elocution. — 


c Q. Pompeius, the ſon of Aulus, _ 


« had the title of Bithynicus, and was 


about two years older than myſelf, was, 
to my own knowledge, remarkably . fond 
of the ſtudy of Eloquence, had an un- 
c common. ſtock of learning, and was a 


* man of indefatigable induſtry and per- 
c ſeverance : for he was connected with 


eme and M. Piſo, not only as an inti- 
mate acquaintance, but as an aſſociate 


t in our ſtudies, and private exerciſes, His 
& elocution was but poorly recommended by 
„his action: for though the former was 
60 ſufficiently copious and diffuſive, there 
« was nothing graceful in the latter. —His 
t cotemporary, P. Autronius, had a very 


e clear, and ſtrong voice; but he was dif- 


* tinguiſhed by no other accompliſhment. 


% — L. Octavius Reatinus died in his 


« youth, while he was in full practice: but 


„he aſcended the roſtra with more af- 


e ſurance, than ability. — C. Stajenus, Who 


„changed his name into Zlius by a kind 


© of ſelf- adoption, was a warm, an abu- 
« five, and indeed a furious ſpeaker ; which 
e was ſo agreeable to the taſte of many, 
Ke 15 he would have riſen to ſome rank in 

= "Ip 3 ig 
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« the State, if it had not been for a crime 


* of which he was clearly convicted, and for 
ce which he afterwards ſuffered. — At the 
e ſame time were the two brothers C. and 
L. Cæpaſius, who, though men of an 
s obſcure family, and little previous conſe- 
5 quence, were yet, by mere dint of ap- 
< plication, ſuddenly promoted to the Quæſ- 


< torſhip, with no other recommendation 


than a provincial and unpoliſhed kind of 


* Oratory. — That I may not ſeem to have 
* put a wilful ſlight on any of the voci- 


*« ferous tribe, I muſt alſo notice C. Coſ- 
econius Calidianus, who, without any 


« diſcernment, amuſed the people with a 


ce rapidity of language (if ſuch it might be 


called) which he attended with a perpetual 


e hurry of action, and a moſt violent exertion 
* of his voice. — Of much the ſame caſt 
* was Q. Arrius, who may be conſidered as 
* a ſecond-hand M. Craſſus. He is a ſtrik- 
« ing proof of what conſequence it is in 


s ſuch a city as ours to devote one's-ſelf to 


* the occaſions of the many, and to be as 
active as poſſible in promoting their 
40 ſafety, or their honour. For by theſe 


means, though of the loweſt parentage, 


"© OG: raiſed himſelf to offices of rank, 


(( and 
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1 and to conſiderable wealth and influence, 


* he likewiſe acquired the reputation of a 
* tolerable patron, without either learning 


7 or abilities. But as inexperienced: cham- 
< pions, who, from a paſſionate deſire to 


e diſtinguiſh themſelves in the Circus, can 


« bear the blows of their opponents with- 


r out ſhrinking, are often overpowered by 
* the heat of the ſun, when it is increaſed 


& by the reflection of the ſand; ſo he, who 
< had hitherto ſupported even the ſharpeſt 


< encounters with good ſucceſs, could not 


& ſtand the ſeverity of that year of judicial 
*« conteſt, which blazed. upon him like a 


* ſummer's ſun.” 
be «© Upon. my word,” cried Ain 15 {you 
are now treating us with the very dregs 
« of Oratory, and you have entertained us 
“ in this manner for ſome time: but I did 


t not offer to interrupt you, becauſe I never 


dreamed you would have deſcended fo low. 


2 as to mention the Stajeni and Autronii! 
« As I have been ſpeaking of the dead, 


you will not imagine, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid I, 


„% that I have done it to court their fa- 


« your: but in purſuing the order of hiſ- 


te tory, I was neceſſarily led by degrees. to. 


«a aol. of time which falls within the, 


_ 5 * compaſs 


— 
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* compaſs of our own. knowhdpes! But 1 


« with it to be noticed, that after recount- 


* ing all who ever ventured to ſpeak in 
public, we find but few, (very few in- 


* deed!) whoſe names are worth re- 


e cording; and not many who had even 


« the repute of being Orators. Let us, 
& however, return to our ſubjeR. & Tor- 
« quatus, then, the fon of Titus, was a 
* man of learning, (which he firſt acquired 
<* in the ſchool of Molo in Rhodes,) and 


„of à free and eafy clocution which 


4 he received from Nature. If be had 
id lived to a proper age, he would have 
© been choſen Conſul, without any can- 


« vaſting ; but he had more ability for 


oe ſpeaking than ' inclination ; ſ% that, in 


fact, he did not do juſtice to the art he 
6 profeſſed; and yet he was never want- 
ee ing to his duty, either in the private 


e cauſes of his friends and dependents, or 


in his ſenatorial capacity. — My townſ- 


s 15 man Wo, Pontidius, pleaded a num- 
te ber of private cauſes. He had a rapidity 


f we irafeible ; ſo that he SW 


of expreſſion, and a tolerable” quickneſs 


* of romprehenfion : but he was Very 
F warm, and indeed rather too choleric 


not 
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cc not only with his antagoniſt, but (what 
5 appears very ſtrange) with the judge 
5*-himſelf, whom it was rather his buſineſs 
« to footh and gratify. — M. Meſſala, who 
* was ſomething younger than myſelf, was 
« far from being a poor and an abject 
* Pleader, and yet he was not a very em- 
„ belliſhed' one. He was judicious, pene- 
« trating, and wary, very exact in digeſt- 
te ing and methodizing his ſubje&, and a 
“man of uncommon diligence and appli- 
tt cation, and of very extenſive practice. 
% As to the two Metelli (Celer and Nepos) 
e theſe alſo had a moderate ſhare of em- 
<« ployment at the bar; but being deſtitute 
neither of learning nor abilities, they 
* chiefly applied themſelves (and with ſome | 
© ſucceſs) to debates of a more popular 
« kind. But Caius Lentulus Marcelli- 
© nus, who was never reckoned' a bad 
a Speaker, was was eſteemed a very eloquent 
one in his Conſulſhip. He wanted nei- 
e ther ſentiment, nor expreſſion; his voice 
© was ſweet and ſonorous; and he had a 
«ſufficient ſtock of humour, — C. Mem- 
* mius, the fon of Lucius, was a perfect 
< adept in the belles. lettres of the Greeks; 
Fc A he * an ieee diſguſt to the 
„ literature 
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<< literature of the Romans. He was a neat 
and poliſhed Speaker, and had a ſweet 
* and harmonious turn of expreſſion; but 
as he was equally averſe to every laborious 
c effort either of the mind or the tongue, 
« his Eloquence declined in proportion as 
he lefſened his application. —*. But I 
« heartily wiſh,” ſaid Brutus, that you 


* would give us your opinion of thoſe Ora- 


* tors who are ſtill living; or, if you are 
« determined to ſay nothing of the reſt, 
c there are two atleaſt, (that is Cæſar and 
% Marcellus, whom have often heard you 
« ſpeak of with the higheſt approbation) 
* whoſe characters would give me as much 
« entertainment as any of thoſe you have 
ce er e as —“ But why,” anſwer- 

ed I, © ſhould you expect that I ſhould give 
7 you my opinion of men who are * well 


% known to yourſelf as to me?” — Mar- 


te cellus, indeed,” replied he, x. am very: 
well acquainted with; but as to Cæſar, 1 
„know little of im. For I have heard 
e the former very often: but, by the time 
% J was able to judge for myſelf, the ib. 


e ter had ſet out for his province. . 


4 Mighty well, ſaid 1; and what think 


« you of him Jon: have heard 0 often? 
9 1721 | 1 — What 
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* What elſe can I think,” replied he, 
4 but that you will ſoon have an Orator, 
« who will very nearly reſemble yourſelf?” — 


If that is the caſe,” anſwered I, «© pray 


* think of him as favourably as you can.“ 
4 J do,” ſaid he; © for he pleaſes me very 
es highly; and not without reaſon. He is 
< abſolutely maſter of his trade, and, neg- 
* leQting every other profeſſion, has applied 
* himſelf ſolely to'7his ; and, for that pur- 
e pole, has perſevered in the rigorous taſk 
of compoſing a daily Eflay in writing. 
4% His words are well choſen ; his language 
6 ig full and copious and every thing 
he ſays receives an additional ornament 
from the graceful tone of his voice, and 

« the dignity of his action. In ſhort, he 

is ſo compleat an Orator, that there is no 
a «quality I know of, in which I can think 
© him deficient. But he is ſtill more to be 
* admired, for being able, in theſe unhappy 


times, (which are marked with a diſtreſs | 


that, by ſome cruel fatality, has over- 
„ whelmed us all) to conſole himſelf, as 
© opportunity offers, with the conſciouſneſs 
* of his own integrity, and by the frequent 

* renewal of His literary purſuits, I faw - 
0: him lately at JOUR: and then (as I 


ce have 
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. have. already hinted) I faw Him a borough 


1 man; For though I had before diſcovered 

* in him a ſtrong reſemblance; of yourſelf, 
« the likeneſs was much improved, after he 
* was enriched. by the inſtructions of your 


65 learned, and very intimate friend Cratip- 


1 pus.“ —<© Though I acknowledge, ſaid I. 
< that I have liſtened with pleaſure to your 
*© Elogies on a very worthy man, for whom 
6 1 have:the warmeſt eſteem, they have led 
<< me inſenſibly to the recollection of our 
< common. miſeries, which our preſent con- 
6 verſation was intended to ſaſpend. But I 
5 would willmgly hear what is Afticus's 
4% opinion of Czſar.”—**< Upon my word,” 


5 replicd. Atticus, you are wonderfully con- 


t ſiſtent”, with your plan, to ſay nothing 
« yourſelf, of the living : and indeed, if you 


e was to deal with them, as you already 


< have with the dead, and ſay ſomething of 


« every paltry fellow that occurs to your 
„memory, vou would plague us with 
« Aurrenii and Stęjani without end. But 


« though you might poſſibly have it in view 
cc .not to incumber yourſelf” with ſuch a NU» 
ec merous crowd of inſignificant wretches; 


1 « or perhaps, to avoid giving any one room 


yi Ss n that he Was eher vnnoticed, 


% or 
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or not extolled according to his imaginary 
merit; yet, certainly, you might have 
« ſaid ſomething of Cæſar; eſpecially, as 
« your opinion of Bis abilities is well known 
* to'every body, and his concerning your's 
is very far from being a ſecret, But, 

« however,” faid he, (addreffing himſelf to 
Brutus) I really think of Cæſar, and every 


* body elſe fays the ſame of this accurate 


< connoiſſeur in the Art of Speaking, that 


«© he has the pureſt and the moſt elegant 
command of the Roman language of all 


„the Orators that have yet appeared: and 


that not merely by domeſtic habit, as we 


have lately heard it obſerved of the fami- 


* lies of the Lælii and the Mucii, (though 


„even here, I believe, this might partly 


< have been the caſe) but he chiefly acquired | 


„ and brought it to its preſent perfection, 
by a ſtudious application to the moſt in- 
* tricate and refined branches of literature, 


and by a careful and conſtant attention 


* to the purity of his ſtyle. But that he 


who, involved as he was in a perpetual - 


© hurry of buſineſs, could dedicate to you, 


* my Cicero, a laboured Treatiſe on the 
«© Art of Speaking correctly; that ve, Who, | 
< in the firſt book of it, laid it down as an 


c Axiom, 


2 
* 


| 
| 
1 
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_ «axiom, that an accurate choice of words 
* is the foundation of Eloquence ; and who 


e has beſtowed;” ſaid he, (addreffing himſelf 
again to Brutus) © the higheſt encomiums on 
*© this friend of ours, who yet chooſes to leave 
* Cxfar's character to mne; that he ſhould 


e be a perfect maſter of tlie language of po- 


4 lite converſation, is a circumſtance which 
<« is almoſt too obvious to be mentioned.” 


A faid, the higheſt encomiums,” purſued At- 


ticus, <* becauſe he fays in ſo many words, 


e when he addreſſes himſelf to Cicero 
nf others have beftowed all their time 
e and attention to acquire @ babit of ex- 


t preſſing themſelves with eaſe and correct 
<* neſs, how much is the name and dignity of 
de the Roman people indebted to you, who are 


e the higheſt pattern, and indeed the firſt in- 


« ventor of that rich fertility of language 
cc which diſtinguiſbes your performances — 
* Indeed, ſaid Brutus, I think he has 
« extolled your merit in a very friendly, 


© and a very magnificent ſtyle : for you 
* are not only the hg beſt pattern, and even 


* the firft inventor of all our fertility of 


language, which alone is praiſe enough to 


s content any reaſonable man, but you have 


© added freſh honours to the name and 
2 15 dignity 
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« dignity of the Roman people; for the 
very excellence in which we had hitherto 
been conquered by the vanquiſhed Greeks, 
«© has now been either wreſted from their 
* hands, or equally ſhared, at leaſt, between 
* us and them. So that I prefer this ho- 
4 nourable teſtimony of Cæſar, I will not 
« ſay to the public thankſgiving, which was 
e decreed for your own military ſervices, 
% but to the triumphs of many heroes. 
« Very true, replied I, © provided this 
e honourable teſtimony was really the voice 


«of Cæſar's judgment, and not of his 


« friendſhip : for he certainly has added 
more to the dignity of the Roman peo- 


ple, whoever he may be (if indeed any 


«© ſuch man has yet exiſted) who has not 


* only exemplified and enlarged, but firſt | 


produced this rich fertility of expreſſion, 
* than the doughty warrior who has ſtorm- 
ed a few paltry caſtles of the Ligurians, 
6. which have furniſhed us, you know, with 
% many repeated triumphs. In reality, if 
4 e can ſubmit to hear the truth, it may 


« be aſſerted (to ſay nothing of thoſe god- 


* like plans, which, ſupported by the wiſ- 
s dom of our Generals, has frequently ſaved 
66 the finking Sent both abroad and at home) 
3 | that 
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«that an; Orator is juſtly entitled to the 
preference to any Commander in a pet- 
«ty war. But the General, you will fay, 


«is. the more ſerviceable man to the 


public. Nobody denies it: and yet (for 
* am not afraid of provoking your cen- 
« ſure, in a converſation which leaves each 


« of us at liberty to ſay what he thinks) I 
* had rather be the author of the fingle 
* Oration of Craſſus, in defence of Curius, 


ic than be honoured with two Ligurian 
e triumphs. You will, perhaps, reply, that 


« the ſtorming a caſtle of the Ligurians was | 


te a thing of more conſequence: to the State, 

ec than that the claim of Curius ſhould be 
* ably ſupported. This I own to be true. 

But it was alſo of more conſequence to 
e the Athenians, that their houſes ſhould 
ee be ſecurely roofed, than to have their 
te city graced with a moſt beautiful 
& ſtatue of Minerva: and yet, notwith- 
e ſtanding this, I would much rather have 


« been a Phidias, than the moſt ſkilful 


« joiner in Athens. In the preſent. caſe, 
<« therefore, we are not to conſider a man's 


* uſefulneſs, but the ſtrength of his abili- 


ties; eſpecially as the number of painters 
2 * and derben. who have excelled in their 


85 *« profeſſion, „ 
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te profeſſion, is very ſmall ; whereas, there 
* can never be any want of joiners and 
ee mechanic labourers. - But proceed, my 
e Atticus, with Cæſar; and oblige us with 
* the" remainder of his character. We 
e ſee then,” ſaid he, from what has juſt. 
been mentioned, that a pure and correct 
e ſtyle is the groundwork, and the very 
«baſis and foundation, upon which an 
* Oratot muſt build his other accompliſh- 
| ments: though, it is true, that thoſe who 
* had hitherto poſſeſſed it, derived it more 
« ffom early habit, than from any ptineiples 
< of art. It is needleſs to refer you to the 
« inſtances of Lælius and Scipio; for a 
60 purity of language, as well as of man- 
ners, was the characteriſtic of the age 
they lived in. It could not, indeed, 
« be applied to every one; for their two 
cotemporaries, Cæeilius and Pacuvius, 

* ſpoke very incorrectly: but yet people in 
general, who had not reſided out of the 
* city, nor been corrupted by any domeſtic 
© barbariſms, ſpoke the Roman language 
with purity. Time, however, as well 
at Rome as in Greece, ſoon altered mat- 

* ters for the worſe : for this city, (as Dad 


e been the caſe at Athens) was re- 
he V 
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* ſorted to by a crowd of 6 from 
different parts, who ſpoke very corruptly; 
-« which ſhews the neceſſity of reforming 


* our language, and reducing it to a certain 
% ſtandard, which ſhall not be liable to 
vary like the capricious laws of cuſtom. 

„ Though we were then very young, we 


© can eaſily remember T. Flaminius, who | 
was joint-conſul with Q. Metellus: he 
was fuppoſed to ſpeak his native language 


« with correctneſs, but was à man of no 


% Literature.” As tô Catulus, he was far 
« indeed from being deſtitute of learning, 


* as you have already abſetved: but his re- 


« puted purity of diction was chiefly owing 


e to the ſweetneſs of his voice, and the 


* delicacy of his accent. Cotta, who, by his 
broad pronuticiation, threw off all reſem- 
„ blance of the elegant tone of the Greeks, 
< and affected a harſh and ruſtic utterance, 
« quite oppoſite to that of Oatulus, ac- 
* quired the ſame reputation of correct- 
e neſs, by purſuing a wild and anfre- 
% quented path. But Siſtnna, who had 
the ambition to think of reforming our 
© phraſeology, could not be laſhed out of 


this whimſical and new-fangled turns of 


12 e by all _ 7 of C. Ru- 


Kriel Pn ius. 
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ee fius,”'—* What do you refer to?” ſaid 
Brutus; and who was the Caius Rufius 
you are {peaking of? . He was a noted 
proſecutor, replied he; <«« ſome years ago. 
When this man hid ſupported an indict- 
ment againſt one Chriſtilius, Siſenna, Who 


_ « was counſel for the defendant, told him, 
* that ſeveral parts of his accuſation- 


e were abſolutely. Hpicatical *. My Lords, 
© cried Rufius to the judges, I ſhall. be 
* cruelly over-reached, unleſs you. give mo 
&« your  , affiftance.. His charge overpowers- 
* my. comprehenſion; and 1 am afraid. he 


bat ſome unfair deſign upon me. What, 


in the name of Heaven, can be intend by 


„ S$pITATICAL? I know the meaning of 


„sr, ar SPITTLE; but this horrid. 


948. 


f *©: ATICAL, at tbe end of it, abſelutely puzzles 
* me... The whole Bench, laughed very 


* heartily at the ſingular oddity of the ex- 


5e preflion : my old friend, however, was 
& ſtill. of opinion, that to ſpeak correctly, 


was to. ſpeak differently from other peo- 


25 Ne. But Cæſar, who was guided by: the. 


** hs original Faule, worthy. to be ie! upon. It 
appears, from the connection, to have been a very unclafi- * 
| fk word, OY "__ = enn af ir Gropr ee 
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principles of art, has corrected the im- 


10 perfections of a vicious cuſtom, by adopt- | 


4 ; ing the rules and improvements of a 
good one, as he found them occaſionally 
« diſplayed in the courſe of polite converſa- 


tion. Accordingly, to the pureſt elegance 


of expreſſion, (which is equally neceſſary 
eto every well-bred Citizen, as to an Ora- 


tor) he has added all the various orna- 


% ments of Elocution ; ſo that he ſeems 
to ' exhibit” the fineſt painting in the 
«© moſt advantageous point of view. As 
„he has ſuch extraordinary merit even 
*« in the common run of his language, I 
'« muſt confeſs that there is no perſon I 
„know of, to whom he ſhould yield the 
by preference. Beſides, his manner of ſpeak- 
„ing, both as to his voice and geſture, is 
<< ſplendid and noble, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of artifice or affectation: and 


„ there is a dignity in his very preſence, 
„ which beſpeaks a great and elevated 


% mind.“ Indeed, faid Brutus, „ his 
« Orations-pleaſe me highly ; ; for I have had 
* the ſatisfaQtion to read ſeveral of them. 
ec He has likewiſe wrote ſome commenta- 
& ries;-or ſhort memoits, of his own tranſ- 


* ations ;"—** and * ſaid I, as merit 


2 * 1 X 2 . 9 258 c ( the 
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the higheſt approbation : for they are 


15 plain, correct, and graceful, and diveſted 
« of all the ornaments of language, ſo as to 


ae appear (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
* ſion) in a kind of undreſs. But while he 

* pretended only to furniſh the looſe mate- 
rials, for ſuch as might be inclined 
to compoſe a regular hiſtory, he may, 
i perhaps, have . gratified the vanity of 


*« a few literary Friſeurs: but he has 


« certainly prevented all ſenſible men 
from attempting any improvement on 
8. his plan. For in hiſtory, nothing is more 


oe pleaſing than a correct and elegant brevity | 


. of expreſſion. With your leave, how- 
„ever, it is high time to return to 
* thoſe Orators who have quitted the 


66 ſtage of life, ah Sicinjus then, who was 


a grandſon of the Cenſor Q. Pompey, by 
one of his daughters, died after his ad- 
4 vancement to the Quæſtorſhip. He was a 


Fc Speaker of ſome merit and reputation, 


3 * ich. be derived from the AN of Her- 


2 little affiſtance he acquiring an ornamen- 8 


& tal ſtyle, gave many uſeful precepts to 
* expedite and improve the invention of an 
„ Orator, For in this Syſtem we have a 
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collection of fixed and determinate rules 
*« for public ſpeaking; which are delivered 
« ;tideed: without any ſhew or parade, (and, 


461. might have added, in a trivial and 


% homely form) but yet are fo plain and 


«© methogical, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
* miſtake the road; By keeping cloſe to 


** theſe, and always digeſting his ſubject be- 
1 fore he ventured to ſpeak upon it, {to 
**:which we may add, that he had a tolera- 
t ble fluency of expreſfion) he ſo far ſue- 
*©cceded, without any other ' affiftance, as 
te be ranked among the pleadbts of the 
V day. AIs to E. Vifellius Varro, [who was 
% my couſin, and a cotemporary of Sicinius, 5 
< he was a man of great learning. He 

ws" died while he Was a "member -of the 
ni Court of Inqueſts, into which he had 
te been admitted after the expiration of his 
vs #dilethip. The f nc, 1 confeſs, had 
«not the ſame opinion of his abilities that 
have: for he never paſſed as a man of 


* Eloquence among che people. 


e was excefhiyely quick and rapid, 


* and conſequently! heirs for, in fat, it 


, wis embarraſſed and blinded by the cele- | 
« rity of its courſe ; and yet, after all, you 


=» K <wM JR OY wan who had a better 


2 . 8 6e choice 
| 5 | 
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te choice of words, or a richer vein of ſen- 


25 timent. He had beſides a complete fund 


« of polite literature, and a thorough know- 


2 ledge of the principles of juriſprudence, 


« which he learned from his father Aculeo. 
7 Jo proceed in our account of the dead, 


E the next that preſents himſelf is Ls: Tor- 


we! e whom you will not ſo readily 
* pronounce a connoiſſeur in the Art of 
Speaking (though he was by no means 


0 « # deſtitute of elocution) as, What is called 


by the Greeks, a political Adept. He had 


| « a plentiful ſtock of learning, not indeed 


of Bs. | 


1 of the common ſort, but of a. more ab- 
« ſtruſe and curious nature: he had like- 


. 43 wile an admirable memory, and a very 


& s ſenſible. and elegant turn of expreſſion; 
* al] -which qualities derived an additional 


aeg from the dignity of his deportment, 


1 an and the integrity of his manners. I Was 


2 « alſo, bighly pleaſed with the ſtyle of his 
cotemporary Triarius, which expreſſed to 


| « Peel, the character of a worthy old 
S * gentleman, who had been thoroughly po- 


| by 4 7 70 by the refinements of Literature. 


What a venerable. ſeverity was there in 


| « « his look 1. What forcible. ſolemnity in 
- Hig Mae and how thoughtful and 


75 


FEA | N 4 « deliberate 
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« deliberate every word he ſpoke !”— —At the 
mention of Torquatus and Triarius, for 
each of whom he had the moſt affec- 
tionate veneration, — « It fills my heart 
« with anguiſh,” ” ſaid Brutus, (to omit a 
6 thouſand other circumſtances) when'I're- 
« flect, as I cannot help doing, on your 
80 mentioning the names of theſe worthy 
* men, that your long reſpected authority 


* was infufficient to procure an accommo- 


« dation of our differences. The Republic 
« would not otherwiſe have been deprived | 
« of theſe, and many other excellent Citi- 
gens. —“ Not a word more, dai 

ec on this melancholy ſubject, which can - 
te only aggravate our ſorrow : for as the 
«© remembrance of what is already paſt 


4 is painful enough, the proſpect of what 


«js yet" to come is ſilt more cutting. Let 5 
us] therefore, drop our unavailing com- 
cc plaints, and (agreeably t to our plan) con- 
fine our attention to the forenſic merits of 
« our deceaſed friends: Amon g thoſe, then p 


_ « who Joft their lives in this unhappy war, 


«© MAS. M. Bibulus, Who, though not a pro- 
4 feſſed orator, was a very accurate writer, 
and à ſolid and experienced advocate; and 


. 6 e ae 1 father-in-law, and 


£c my 
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ce my colleague and intimate acquaintance, 
„ho was net only a hard ſtudent, and a 
«© man of learning, but a praiſed Orator, 
F< q ſkilful Auguriſt and Civilian, and 2 
7 thorough Adept in the Roman Hiſtory. — 
* As to L. Domitius, he was totally un- 
Fe acquainted with any rules of art; but he 
c ſpoke his native language with purity, and 


“ had a great freedom of addreſs. We had 


«likewiſe the two Lentuli, men of con- 
c ſular dignity ; one of whom, (I mean 
«© Publius) the avenger of my wrongs, and 
e the author of my reſtoration, derived all 


4 His powers and accompliſhments from the 


«© aſſiſtance of Art, and not from the bounty 
„of Nature: but he had ſuch a great and 
11 noble diſpoſition, that he claimed all the 


_ * honours of the moſt illuſtrious Citizens, 


* and ſupported them with the utmoſt dig- 


c nity of character. The other (L. Lentu- 


* Ius) was an animated Speaker, for it 
** Would be faying too much, erhaps, to 
4 call him an Orator ; but, 25 pily, he 
— an utter averſion to the Gable of 
« thinking. His voice was ſonorous ; and 
0 his langua though not abſolutely harſh 
and — g, was warm and rigorous, 
. a9 carried in it a kind of terror. In a ju- 
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a dial n probably IE | 
* for a more agreeable and a keener advo- 
« cate; but in a debate on matters of govern- 
« ment, you would havę thought his abilities 
7 ſufficient, Even Titus Poſtumius had 
. e «© ſuch; powers of utterance,' as were not to 
« be deſpiſed : but in political matters, he 
*« ſpoke. with the ſame. unbridled ardour he 
* fought with; in; ſhort,;. he was much too 
% warm ;. though it muſt be owned he poſ- 
ſeſſed an extenſive knowledge of the laws 


* and conſtitution of his country. Upon 


* wy 


* my Word, cried Atticus, “ af the. perſons | 
6e. you bave mentioned Were Gill, living, I 


„ ſhould; be apt to. imagine that, your was 
155 uten to ſoligit their favour. For 


70 you introduce every body: who, had the 
« 1 to. ee SN — e, 


© pass in = 1 e 2 8 
« qualified for the taſk, than thoſe Orators 


«I have taken the. dine enmente , 


e 24 probably ede « ts 0 2 
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« but I haue, at leaſt; anſwered one pur- 
& poſe by it, which is to ſhew you, that 
«in this populous City, we have not had 
* very many who had the reſolution to ſpeak 
at all; and that even among theſe, there 
have been few who were entitled to our 
_ © applauſe.” I cannot, therefore, neglect to 

e take ſome notice of thoſe worthy knights, 
© And my intimate friends, very lately de- 
* ceaſed, P. Comminius Spoletinus, againſt 


„ hom 1 pleaded in defence of C. Corne- 


*-lins,” and who was a methodical, a ſpirit- 
3:64, and u ready Speaker; and T. Acci- 
4 us, of Piſaurum, to whom I replied, in 
te behalf ef A. Cluentius, and who was an 
o accurate, and 2 tolerably copious Advo- 
* cate: he was ' alſo well inſtructed in the 
0 precepts of Hermagoras, which, alia | 
,*"of little ſervice to embelliſh and enrich 
our Elocution, furniſh a variety of argu- 
ments; which, like the Weapons of Tha 
light Infantry, may be readily managed, 
e and are adapted to every ſubje& of de- 
ve hate. 1 muſt. add, that I never knew a 
„man of greater induſtry and application. 5 


* As to C. Piſo, my ſon-in-law, it is 


ES... « ſcarcely poffible to mention any one who 
5 s bleſſed with a finer capacity. He 
12 | 10 oy | 66 Was : 
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was conſtantly employed either in pub- 
* lic ſpeaking, and private declamatory ex- 
ts erciſes, or, at leaſt, in writing and 
« thinking: and, conſequently, he made 
7 ſuch a rapid progreſs, | that he rather 
“ ſeemed to fly than to run. He had an 
«* elegant choice of expreſſion, and the 
* ſtructure'of his periods was perfectly neat 


= and harmonious : he had an; aſtoniſhing 


t variety and. ſtrength of argument, and a 


e lively and agreeable turn of ſentiment ; 


**and his geſture was naturally ſo graceful, 
« that it appeared to haye been formed 
* (which. it really was not) by the niceſt 
* rules of art. I am rather fearful, indeed, 

10 that I ſhould: be thought to have been 
**-prompted. by my affection for him to have 
given him a greater character than he de- 
te ſeryed : but this is ſo far from being the 
< caſe; that I might juſtly have aſcribed to 


% him many qualities of a different and 


«© more valuable nature: for in continence, 


*« ſocial piety, and every other kind of 


4 
„ VP 


* yirtue, there was ſcarcely any of his co- 


4 temporaries who was worthy. to be com- 


* pared with him.—M. Cælius too muſt 


not paſs unnoticed, notwithſtanding the 


oo: „ unhappy. change, either vel his wy 
++ I} * * 
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or diſpoſition, which marked the latter 
«* part of his life. As long as he was di- 
« refed by my influence, he behaved him- 
«© (elf fo well as a Tribune of the people, 
« that no man ſupported the intereſts of | 
«'the Senate, and of all the good and vir- 
& tuous, in oppoſition to the factious and 
* unruly madneſs of a ſet of abandoned ci- 
be tizens, with more firmneſs than he did: 
« a part in which he was enabled to exert 
* himſelf to great advantage, by the force 
* and dignity of his language, and his 
lively humour, and genteel addreſs. He 
* ſpoke ſeveral harangues in a very ſen- 
*fible ſtyle, and three ſpirited invec- 
* tives, which originated from our political 
te diſputes : and his defenſive ſpeeches, 
though not equal to the former, were yet 
_ tolerably good, and had a degree of me- 
e rit which was far from being contemp- 
« tible. After he had been advanced to 
« the Ædileſhip, by the hearty-approbation 
66; of all the better ſort of citizens, as he 

had loſt my company (for I was then 

abroad in Cilicia) he likewiſe loſt him- 

* ſelf; and entirely ſunk his credit, by 

* imitating the conduct of thoſe. very men, 
8 * whom he had before ſo ſucceſsfully op- 
. " ' poſed. - — 
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« poſed, — But M. ; Calidius has a mote 

particular claim, to our notice for the 
<« ſingularity of his character; which can 
not ſo properly be faid: to have entitled 
him to a place among: our other Ora- 
cc, tors, as to diſtinguilh | him from the 
„whole fraternity: for in him we beheld 
« the moſt. uncommon, and the moſt de- 
< licate ſentiments, . in the ſofteſt 
& and fineſt language imaginable. No- 
« thing could be ſo ealy as the turn and 
e compaſs of his periods; nothing ſo duc- 
« tile; nothing more pliable and obſequi- 
te ous to his will, ſo. that he had a greater 
<« command. of it than any Orator what- 
<« ever. In ſhort, the flow of his lan- 
* guage was ſo pure and limpid, that 
nothing could be clearer; and ſo free, 
<« that it was never clagged. or obſtructed. 
Every word was exactly in the place 
here it ſhould be, and diſpoſed (as Lu- 
« cilius expreſſes it) with as much nicety 
c as. in à curious piece of Moſaic - work. 
„We may add, that he had not a fingle 
s expreſſion which was either harſh, unna- 
« tural, ahject, or far-fetched; and yet he 
t was ſo far from confining himſelf. to. 0 
C N eee of dpaking, that 


cc he 


. 
4 
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© he abounded greatly in the metaphor, — 
but ſuch metaphors as did not appear to 

© uſurp:'a poſt that belonged to another, 
©. but only to occupy their own,” Theſe 
* delicacies were diſplayed not in a looſe 
and diffluent ſtyle; but in ſuch a one as 
« was ſtrictly numerous, without either ap- 


% pearing to be ſo, or running on with a 
«dull uniformity: of ſound. He was like- 


« wiſe maſter: of the various ornaments of 


language and ſentiment which the Greeks 

© call figures, whereby he enlivened and 
e embelliſhed his ſtyle as with ſo many 
«forenſic decorations. We may add that 
«© he. readily diſcovered, upon all occaſions, 
c what was the real point of debate, and 
here the ſtreſs. of the argument lays 
and that his method of ranging his ideas 
e was extremely artful, his action genteel, 
< and his whole manner very engaging and 
very ſenſible. In ſhort, if to ſpeak agree - 
, ably is the chief merit of an Orator, you 
7c will find no one who was better qualified 
than Calidius. But as we have obſerved 
0A little before, that it is the buſineſs of 
an Orator to inſtruct, to pleaſe, and rv 
node the paſſions; he was, indeed, per- 
. Shams ps the two firſt; for no one 
8 4c * could | 


192 BRUTUS; Or zhe 
« could better elucidate his fabje&; or 
* charm the attention of his audience. 
* But as to the third qualification, — the 
moving and alarming the paſſions, — 

„ which is of much greater efficacy than 
c the two former, he was wholly deſtitute 
* of it. He had no force, — no exer- 
* tion; — either by his own choice, and 


« from an opinion that thoſe who had 
A loftier turn of expreſſion, and a more 


* warm and ſpirited action, were little bet- 
te ther than madmen ; or | becauſe it was 


_ * contrary to his natural temper, and ha- 
« bitual practice; or, laſtly, becauſe it was 


te beyond the ſtrength” of his abilities. If, 
© indeed, it is a uſeleſs quality, his want of 


it Was a real excellence: but if other- 
tc wiſe, it was certainly a defect. I parti- 


* eularly remember, that when he proſe- 
«© cuted Q. Gallius for an attempt to poi- 
« ſon him, and pretended that he had the 


06 plaineſt proofs of it, and could produce : 


„many letters, witneſſes; informations, 
* and other evidences to put the truth of 


his charge beyond a doubt, interſperſing 


* many ſenſible and ingenious remarks on 


« the. nature of the crime; I remember, 


#1 ** that when it came to my turn = 
EO b Toy 


reply to him, after urging every argu- 
ment which the caſe itſelf ſuggeſted, I 
* inſiſted upon it as a material circum- 
e ſtance in. favour of my client, that the 
4 proſecutor, while he charged him with a 
« deſign againſt his life, and afſured us 
« that he had the moſt indubitable proofs 


« of it then in his hands, related his ſtory 


* with as much eaſe, and as much calm- 
« neſs, and indifference, as if nothing had 
« happened.” — Would it have been 
10 poſfible, faid I, (addrefling. myſelf to 
Calidius) ““ «* that you ſhould ſpeak with this 


* air of unconcern, unleſs the charge was 


« purely an invention of your own ? and, 


cc above all, that you, whoſe Eloquence 
e has often vindicated the wrongs of other 


people with ſo much ſpirit, ſhould ſpeak 
ce fo coolly of a crime which threatened 
« your life? Where. was that expreſſion 


&« of reſentment which is ſo natural to 


e the injured ? Where that ardour, that 
90 eagerneſs, w. which extorts the moſt pa- 


* thetic language even from men of the 
c qulleſt capacities? There was no viſible 
c Aꝗiſorder in your mind, no emotion in 


* looks and geſture, no ſmiting of 


bh ths: thigh or the forehead, nor even a 


0 ET. * ſingle 
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* ſingle ſtamp of the foot. Lou was, 
e therefore, ſo far from intereſting our 
s paſlions in your favour, that we could 
* ſcarcely keep, our eyes open, while you 
ie was relating the dangers you had fo nar- 
_ © rowly eſcaped.” Thus we employed the 
* natural defect, or, if you pleaſe, the ſenſi- 
© ble calmneſs of an excellent Orator, as an 
** argument to invalidate his charge,” — 
% But is it poſſible to doubt,” cried 
Brutus, “ whether this was a ſenſible qua- 
« lity, or a defect? For as the greateſt 
* merit of an Orator is to be able to 
* inflame the paſſions, and give them ſuch 
*« a biaſs as ſhall beſt anſwer his pur- 
e poſe; he who is deſtitute of this mult 
" certainly be deficient in the moſt capital 
e part of his profeſſion.” — © I am of the 
* ſame opinion,” ſaid I; ec but let us now 
* proceed to him (Hortenſius) who is the 
„only remaining Orator worth noticing ; 
after which, as you ſeem to inſiſt upon 
* it, I ſhall ſay ſomething of iel. 1 
<« muft firſt, however, do juſtice to the 
* memory of two promiſing youths, 
„who, if they had lived to a riper age, 
* would have acquired the higheſt reputa- 
« tion for their Eloquence.” — * You mean, 
1 r 


Ld 
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e ſuppoſe,” ſaid Brutus, C. Curio, and 
C. Licinius Calvus.“ The very ſame,” 
replied J. One of them, beſides his 
* plauſible manner, had ſuch an eaſy and 
t yoluble flow of expreſſion, and ſuch an 
e jinexhauſtible variety, and ſometimes ac- 
„ curacy of ſentiment, that he was one of 
* the moſt ready and ornamental ſpeakers 
© of his time. Though he had received 


* but little inſtruction from the profeſſed | 


© maſters of the art, Nature had furniſhed 
* him with an admirable capacity for the 
“practice of it. I never, indeed, diſcovered 
„ in him any great degree of application; 
but he was certainly very ambitious to 


© diſtinguiſh himſelf : and if he had conti- 
* nued to liſten to my advice, as he had 


* begun to do, he would have prefer- 
« red the acquiſition of real honour to 


that of untimely grandeur,” — © What 


% do you mean,” ſaid Brutus? Or in what 


* manner are theſe two objects to be diſtin- 


* guiſhed?” — I diſtinguiſh them thus,” 
replied I: * Ag honour is the reward of 


I virtue, conferred upon a man by the 


t choice and affection of his fellow-citi- 
gens, he who obtains it by their free 
H votes Who ſuffrages is to be conſidered, in 
Ja i O 2 « my 
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my . opinion, as an honourable mem 
* ber of the community. But he who 
* acquires his power and authority by 
* taking advantage of every unhappy 
* incident, and without the conſent 
* of his fellow-citizens, as Curio aimed 
*« to do, acquires only the name of ho- 
te nour, without the ſubſtance. . Whereas, 


"9:30; he had hearkened to me, he would 
* have riſen to the higheſt dignity, in an 
*© honourable manner, and with the hearty 
* approbation of all men, by a gradual 


« advancement to public offices, as his fa- 
* ther and many other eminent citizens 
had done before. I often gave the ſame 
« advice to P. Craſſus; the ſon of Marcus, 
% who courted my friendſhip in the early 
part of his life; and recommended it to 
t him very warmly, to conſider that as the 
< trueſt path to honour which had been 


e already marked out to him by the exam- 


< ple of his anceſtors. For he had been ex- 
55 tremely well: educated, and was perfectly 


e verſed in every branch of polite litera- 


ce ture: he had likewiſe a penetrating ge- 
„ nius, and an elegant variety of expreſ- 
« ſion; and appeared grave and ſenten- 
4 tious without arrogance, and modeſt and 
3-0 * 1 difident 


* 
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« diffdent without dejection. But like 
many other young men he was carried away. 


_ by the tide of ambition; and after ſerv- 
ing a ſhort time with reputation as a vo- 
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* Junteer, nothing could ſatisfy him but to. 


40 try his fortune as a General, — an em- 
* ployment which was confined by the 
* wiſdom of our | anceſtors to men who 


& had arrived at à certain age, and who, 


* even then, were obliged to ſubmit their 
< pretenſions to the uncertain” iſſue of a 

* public deciſion. Thus, by expoſing him+ 
* ſelf to a fatal cataſtrophe, while he was 


*© endeavouring to rival the fame of Cyrus 


ce and Alexander, who lived to finiſh their 
f deſperate career, he loſt all reſemblance 
«© of L. Craſſus, and . ene worthy 


% Progenitors. 


But let us return to > Cabins WP Wwe 


es haye juſt mentioned, an Orator who had 
received more literary improvements than 
e Curio, and had a more accurate and de- 


© licate manner of ſpeaking, which he con- 


“ ducted with great taſte and elegance; but, 
* (by being too minute and nice a critic 
upon himſelf,) while he was. labouring 
* to correct and refine his language, he 
e ſuffered all the force and ſpirit of it to 
9 . 9 8 n. 


id * 
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*© evaporate. In ſhort, it was ſo exqui- 
* ſitely poliſhed, as to charm the eye of 
<< every ſkilful obſerver z, but it was little 


noticed by the common people in a 


* erowded Forum, which is the pro- 
per :theatre of | Eloquence.” — His 
aim, faid Brutus, was to be admired 
ce as an Attic Orator: and to this we muſt 


attribute that accurate exility of ſtyle, 
te which he conſtantly affected. This, 
indeed, was his profeſſed character, re- 


plied I: “but he was deceived _ 


* and: led others into the ſame miſtake.. 


«33 true, hoever ſuppoſes that to . in 

* the Artic taſte, is to avoid every awkward, 
«every harſh, every vicious expreſſion, has, 
ein this: ſenſe, an undoubted right to re- 
e fuſe his approbation to every thing which 


is not ſtrictly Attio. For he muſt na- 


* turally deteſt whatever i is inſipid, diſguſt- 


ing, or invernacular; while he conſiders 
A correctneſs and propriety of language as 
e the religion, and good-manners of an 
Orator: — and every one who pretends 


28 ta ſpeak in public ſhould adopt the ſame 
8 opinion. But if he ' beſtows the name of 


« Atticiſm on a half - ſtarved, a dry, and a 


K * niggardly turn. of * provided it 


8 4 0 18 
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is neay, correct, and genteel, I cannot 


d ſay, indeed, that he beſtows it improper- 
ly; as the Attic Orators, however, had 
* many qualities of a more important na- 
ture, I would adviſe him to be careful 
that he does not overlook their different 
« kinds and degrees of merit, and their 
lie great extent and variety of character. The 


* Attic Speakers, he will tell me, are the 


e models upon which he wiſhes to form his 
©2Eloquence. But which of them does he 


es the ſame caſt, Who, for inſtance, could 
e be more unlike each other than Demoſ- 
_ * thenes and Lyſias? or than Demoſthenes 
and Hyperides ? Or who more different 
«© from either of them, than Aſchines ? 


Which of them, then, do you propoſe to 


e imitate ? If only one, this will be a tacit 


4 implication, that none of the reſt were 


* true maſters of Atticiſm: if all, how can 
CO you poſſibly ſucceed, when their charac- 
« ters are ſo oppoſite ? Let me further aſk 


10 you, whether Demetrius Phalereus ſpoke 


in the Attie ſtyle? In my opinion, his 
1 Orations have the very ſmell of Athens. 
But he is certainly more florid than either 
"0 e or Lyſias; partly from the 
| | O 4: natural 
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Ni wt turn of his genius, and partly by 
choice. There were likewiſe two others, 
« at the time we are ſpeaking of, whoſe 
characters were equally diſſimilar; and 
e yet both of them were truly Artic. The 
« firſt (Charifius) was the author of a num- 
ee ber of ſpeeches, which he compoſed for 
* his friends, profeſſedly in imitation of 
* Lyſias: —and the other (Demochares, the 
* nephew of Demoſthenes). wrote . ſeveral 
 *©'Orations, and a regular Hiſtory of what 
«was tranſacted in Athens under his own 
< obſervation ; not ſo much, indeed, in the 
60 ſtyle of an Hiſtorian, as of an Orator. 
* fHegeſias took the former for his model, 
„ and had ſo vain a conceit of his own taſte 
for Atticiſm, that he conſidered his pre- 
re deceſſors, Who were really maſters of it, 
as mere ruſtics in compariſon of himſelf. 
* But what can be more inſipid, more fri- 
*© yolous, or more puerile, than that very 
e concinnity of expreſſion which he actually 
& acquired? “ But fill we wh ta reſem- 
* ble the Attic Speakers.” — Do ſo, by all 
% means, But were not thoſe, then, true 
* Attic Speakers, we have juſt been men 
44; tioning?” — © Nobody ae it; and theſe 
* ore the nen we imitate,” But how? 
| „hen 
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« when. they are ſo very different, not only 


* from each other, but from all the reſt of 


« their © cotemporaries? - FJrue; but 


« Thucydides is our leading pattern.” — This 
* too I can allow, if you . deſign to com- 
c poſe hiſtories, inſtead of pleading cauſes. 
* For Thucydides was both an exact, and a 
* ſtately hiſtorian: but he never intended 
10 to: write models for conducting a judicial 
* proceſs.” I will even go ſo far as to add, 
« that I have often commended the ſpeeches 
© which he has inſerted into his hiſtory in 
te great numbers; though I muſt frankly own, 
** that I neither could imitate them, if I 200u/d, 
% nor indeed -<vould; if I could; like a man 
«© who would neither chooſe . his. wine fo 


* new as to have been tunned off in the 
“ preceding vintage, nor ſo exceſſively old 


#< as to dates ĩts age from the conſulſhip of 
Opimius or Anicius.“— “ Ne. latter, 


„ you'll ſay, bears the 280% price. Very 


e probable; but when it has too much 
t age, it has Joſt that delicious flavour 
« which. pleaſes the palate, and, in my opi- 
e nion, is ſcarcely tolerable.— Would 
ou cbogſo, then, when you Beve a mind to 
1 regale yourſelf, to apply to a freſh, wnripened 
Ys 8905 e By no means; but ſtill there is 
54 | « certain 
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« a certain age, when - good wine arrives at 
its utmoſt .perfection.' In the ſame man- 
* ner, I would-recommend- neither a raw, 


„ unmellowed ſtyle, which, {if I may ſo 


<-expreſs myſelf ) has been newly drawn off 
© from the vat; nor the rough, and anti- 
« quatetl language of the grave and manly 
„ Thucydides. For even he, if he had 


« lived. al few years later, would have ac- 


© quired: a much ſofter and mellower turn 


of expreſſionꝰ = Let us, rben, imitate 


1 Demoftbonts 6 Good Gods! to what 


«Hſe: de J direct all my: endeavours, and 
my wilhes! But it is, Perhaps, my mis- 


fortune not to ſueceed· Theſe Artirifers, 
t however, acquire with eaſe the paltry 


character they aim at; not once recol- 


« Jefting that it is not öflly recorded” in 


_ © hiſtory, but muſt have been the natural 


tre guence of his ſuperior fame, that 
= when Demoſthenes Was to ſpeak in pub- 
ec lie; all Greece flocked in erowds to heat 
"* him. But when our Atric gentry venture 


bo ſpeak,] they are preſehtiy deſerted not 


* only by the little throng around them 
who have no intereſt in the diſpute, 
« (vrhich alone is a mortifying proof of their 


2 * infignificaries) La even by their aſſo- 


. * | * ciates 


„ ciates and fellow-advocates. If to ſpeak; 
& therefore, in a dry and lifeleſs manner, 
1 is the true criterion of Atticiſm, they are 


* heartily welcome to enjoy the credit of 


« it: but if they wiſh to put their abilities 


e to the trial, let them attend the Comi- | 


« tia, or a judicial proceſs of real import- 
* ance. The open Forum demands a ful- 
” ler, and more elevated tone: and he is 
< the Orator for me, who is ſo. univerſally 
«admired that when he is to plead an in- 


e tereſting cauſe, all the benghes-are filled 


e beforehand; the tribunal crowded, the 


« clerks and notaries buſy in/ adjuſting their 


« ſeats, the populace thronging about the 
*{ roſtra, and the judge briſk, and vigi- 
« lant ;—be, who has ſuch 3 commanding 
c air, that when he riſes up to ſpeak, the 
whole audience is huſhed into a profound 
0 filence, - which is ſoon interrupted by 


e their repeated plaudits, and acclamations, 


* or by thoſe ſucceſſive burſts. of laughter, or 


te violent tranſports of paſſion, which he 
* knows how to excite at his pleaſure ; ſo 
* that even a diſtant obſerver, though un» 


A acquainted with the ſubject he is ſpeaking 
* upon, can eaſily diſcover that his hear« 


ers are pleaſed with him, and that a 


* Reſcrus 
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1 * return to Hortenſius. Indeed, 1 
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& Roſcius is performing his part on the 
* ſtage. Whoever has the happineſs to be 
« thus followed and applauded is, beyond 
* diſpute, an Artic ſpeaker: for ſuch was 
5 te Pericles, — ſuch was Hyperides, and Ef- 

( chines, — and ſuch, in the moſt eminent 
cc degree, was the great Demoſthenes! If 
2 jndeed, theſe connoiſſeurs, who have ſo 
* much diſlike to every thing bold and or- 
60 namental, only mean to ſay that an ac- 
| 4 curate,” a judicious, and a neat, and com- 
«1 *©pact, but unembelliſhed ſtyle, is really an 
| « Attic one, they are not miſtaken, For 
re in an art of ſich wonderful extent and va- 
* riety. as that of ſpeaking, even this ſub- 

<« tile and confined character may claim a 
cc place: : ſo that the concluſion will be, 

1 that it is very poſſible to ſpeak in the 
* Attic taſte, without deſerving the name of 
an Orator; but that all in general who 
«are truly eloquent, are likewiſe Artic 
v6, Speakers. —— It is time, however, to 


think ſo, cried Brutus: though I muſt . 
<E; e of that this long digreſſion of 
yours has entertained me - _ 9 | 

40 «:ably.” 2 2 7 
* Dt F made ſome ren)? aid Atti- 


cus, 
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cus, ©** which I had ſeveral times a mind to 
mention; only I was loath to interrupt 
« you. As your diſcourſe, however, ſeems 
<« to be drawing towards an end, I think F' 1 
may venture to out with them.” — “ By = 
« all means,” replied I. — I readily grant, | = 
then, ſaid he, © that there is ſomething” Þ | 
© very humourous and elegant in that con- 
* tinued Irony, which Socrates employs to ſo _ 
* much advantage in the dialogues of Plato, 7 = 
«© Xenophon, and Æſchines. For when a | 1a 
_ « difpute commences on the nature of wiſ- [| 
dom, he profeſſes, with a great deal of hun 1 

«© mour and ingenuity, to have no pre- =! 
« tenſions to it himſelf; while, with a 1 1 x 
* kind of concealed raillery, he aſcribes 25 [If { 
« the higheſt degree of it to thoſe who had | \ 
« the arrogance to lay an open claim to it. { 
Thus, in Plato, he extols Protagoras, on | 11 
Hippias, Prodicus, Gorgias, and ſe vera! # Yi 

| A 


% others, to the ſkies: but repreſents 
« himſelf as a mere ignorant. This in 
Leim was peculiarly becoming; nor can 
I agree with Epicurus, who thinks it 1 
_ © cenſurable. But in a profeſſed Hiſtory, oh 1 
* (for ſuch, in fact, is the account you have 8 
been giving us of the Roman W {| 
* ſhall leave you to judge, whether an : F] [i 
e application _ | 
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* ata of the Fony is not equally = 
e reprehenſible, as it would be in giving 

* judicial evidence. Pray, what are 
*« you driving at, ſaid 7 for 1 can- 
c not comprehend you,” — I mean,” 

replied he, in the firſt place, that the 
« commendations which yau have beſtowed 
c upon. ſome of our Orators, have a ten- 
* dency to miflead the opinion of thoſe 
© who are unacquainted with their true 
characters. There were likewiſe ſeveral 
& parts of your account, at which 1 could 
© ſcarcely forbear laughing: as, for in- 
* ſtance, when you compared old Cato to 
«: Lyſias. He was, indeed, a great, and a 
66 very extraordinary man. Nobody, IJ be- 
« lieve, will ſay to the contrary. But ſhall 
« we, call him an Orator ? ſhall we pro- 
4 nounce him the rival of Lyfias, who was 
the moſt finiſhed character of the kind? 
« If we mean to jeſt, this compariſon of 
* your's would form a pretty Tomy but if 
% we are talking in real earneſt, we ſhould 
t pay the ſame ſcrupulous regard to truth, 
eas if we were giving evidence upon oath. 

« As a Citizen, a Senator, a General, and, 
in ſhort, a man who was diſtinguiſhed by 
0 {his RR his activity, and every other 


hs virtue, . 
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virtue, your favourite Cato has my higheft 
„ approbation. I can hkewiſe applaud his 
45 ſpeeches, confidering the time he lived 
in. They exhibit the out- lines of a great 
* genius; but ſuch, however, as are evi 
„ dently rude and imperfect. In the fame 
* manner, when you repreſented his An- 
© tiguities as replete with all the graces 
of Oratory, and compared Cato with 
« Philiſtus and Thucydides, did you really 
«imagine, that you could perſuade me and 

© Brutus to believe you? or would you 
« ſeriouſly degrade thoſe, whom none of 
the Greeks themſelves have been able to 
ee equal, into a compariſon, with a ſtiff 
country gentleman, who ſcarcely ſuſpected 
e that there was any ſuch thing in being, 
as a copious and ornamental ſtyle? You 
te have likewiſe ſaid much in commendation 
« of Galba;—if_ as the beſt Speaker of his 
«age, I can ſo far agree with you, for ſuch 
<« was the character he bore :—but. if you 
% meant; to recommend him as an Orator, 
produce his Orations (for they are ſtill 
s extant) and then tell me honeſtly, whether 
you would wiſh. your friend Brutus here 
eto ſpeak as he did? Lepidus too was the 
1 anther: of ſeveral, Speeches, which have 
6 nnen 
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1 received your approbation; in which I can 
partly join with you, if you conſider them 
only as ſpecimens of our ancient Elo- 

„ quence. The ſame might be ſaid of 


Africanus and Lzlius, than whoſe lan- 


4. guage (you tell us) nothing in the world 


can be ſweeter: nay, you have mentioned 


* it with a kind of veneration, and endea- 


„ voured to dazzle our judgment by the 


4 great character they bore, and the un- 
* common elegance of their manners. Di- 


« yeſt it of theſe adventitious Graces, and 


* this ſweet language of theirs. will appear 
* ſo. homely, as to be ſcarcely worth no- 
e ticing. Carbo too was mentioned as one 
* of our capital Orators; and for this only 


« reaſon, —that, in ſpeaking, as in all other 
* profeſſions, whatever is the. beſt of its 


„ kind, for the time being, how defi- 


„ cient ſoever in reality, is always ad- 
* mired and applauded. What I have ſaid 
** of Carbo, is equally true of the Gracchi: 
* though, in ſome particulars, the character 
you haye given them was no more than 
« they deſerved. But to ſay nothing of the 


* reſt of your Orators,” let us proceed to 
% Antonius and Craſſus, your two paragons 


* of Eloquence, whom: I have heard my- 
50 ſelf, and Who were certainly very able 
Speakers. 


Ar 3d 
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* Speakers. To the extraordinary com- 
** mendation you have beſtowed upon them, 
can readily give my aſſent; but not, 
however, in ſuch an unlimited manner 


tas to perſuade myſelf that you have 


received as much improvement from 
the Speech in ſupport of the Ser- 
e vilian Law, as Lyſippus faid he had 
done by ſtudying the famous * ftatue of 


6 Polycletus. What you have ſaid on this 
g oceaſion I conſider as an abſolute Irony : 
but I ſhall not inform you why I think 


er ſo, leſt you ſhould i imagine T deſign to 
6 flatter yon. I ſhall therefore paſs over 
the many fine encomiums you have be- 


ſtowed, upon the; and what you have 
«fail of Cotta and Sulpicius, and but 


very lately of your pupil Cælius. I ac- 
_ knowledge, however, that we may call 
them Orators: but as to the nature 


ed and extent of their merit, let your own 

judgment decide. It is ſcarcely worth 
«obſerving, that you have had the addi- 
e tional good- nature to crowd ſo many dau- 


bers into your liſt, that there are ſome, 


% believe, who will be ready to with 
* nen died long ago, that yu might 


ee .be. A Spear- man. | 
| P - & have 
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© have had an opportunity to inſert their 
names among the reſt.” — * You have 
opened a wide field of enquiry,” faid I, 
* and ſtarted a ſubject which deſerves a ſepa- 
* rate diſcuſſion ; but we muſt defer it to a 
* more convenient time. For, to ſettle it, a 
great variety of authors muſt be exa- 
* mined, and eſpecially Cato : which could 
not fail to convince you, that nothing 
% was wanting to complete his pieces, but 
* thoſe rich and glowing colours which 
« had not then been invented. As to the 
e above Oration of Craſſus, he himſelf, 
cc perhaps, could have written better, if he 
* had been willing to take the trouble; 
„but nobody elſe, I believe, could have 
* mended . it. You. have no reaſon, there- 
_ « fore, to think. I ſpoke ironically, when I 
mentioned it as the guide and Zutoreſs of 

% my. Eloquence: for though you ſeem to 
* have a higher opinion of my capacity, 
« in its preſent ſtate, you muſt remember 
t that, in our youth, we could find nothing 
better to imitate among the Romans. 
And as to my admitting ſo many into my 
« liſt of Orators, I only did it (as I have 
« already obſerved) to ſhew_ how few have 


"i arent, in a profeſſion, in which all 
© were 
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% were deſirous to excel. I therefore in- 
« fiſt upon it that you do not conſider me 
in the preſent caſe as an Ironift; though 
we are informed by C. Fannius, in his 
7 Hiſtory, that Africanus was a very excel- 
« lent one.” — © As you pleaſe about that,” 
cried Atticus: © though, by the bye, I did 
© not imagine it would have been any diſ- 
grace to you, to be what Africanus and So- 
« crates have been before you: = — We may 
« ſettle this another time,” interrupted Bru- 
tus: but will you be ſo obliging,” faid he, 
(addrefling himſelf to me) © as to give us 
« a critical analyſis of ſome of the old 
* ſpeeches you have mentioned? - Very 
« willingly,” replied I; but it muſt be 
dat Cuma, or . Tuſculum, when opportu- 
© nity offers: for we are near neighbours, 
* you know, in both places. At preſent, 
* let us return to Hortenſius, from whom 
© we have digreſſed a ſecond time.” | 
« Hortenfius, then, who began to ſpeak 
in public when he was very young, was 
e ſoon employed even in cauſes of the 
s greateſt moment: and though he firſt 
Do appeared in the, time of Cotta and Sul- N 
ge: picius, (who were only ten years older) 
« and when Craſſus and Antonius, and af- 
OS P 2 1 M8 terwards | 
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ce terwards Philip and Julius, were in the 


height of their reputation, he was thought 
12 worthy to be compared with either of 
te them in point of Eloquence. He had 
* ſuch an excellent memory as I never 
« knew in any perſon-; ſo that what he had 


er * compoſed i in private, he was able to re- 


ee peat, without notes, in the very fame 
* words he had made uſe of at firff. He 


employed this natural advantage with ſo. 


«* much readineſs, that he not only recol- 
elected whatever he had written or pre- 
«© meditated himſelf, but remembered every 
we thing that had been faid by his oppo- 
xe nents, without the help of a prompter. 
e He was likewiſe inflamed with ſuch a 
5 paſſionate fondneſs for che profeffion, that 
es never ſaw any one, who took” more 
| « pains to improve himſelf ; for he would 
- Rot. ſuffer | a day to elapſe, without 
: « either ſpeaking in the Forum, or com- 


* poſing ſomething at home; and very - 


« often he did both in the ſame day. He 
| * had, | beſides, a turn of expreſſion which 
© was very far from being low and un- 
« elevated; and poſſeſſed” two other accom- 


* pliſhments, in which no one cotild equal 
ce * him, —an uncommon 'cleartiefs and ac- 
1 | 5 N cc Curacy 


* 


& curacy: in ſtating the points he was to 

« ſpeak to; and a neat and eaſy manner of 
- collecting the ſubſtance of what had been 
, ſaid by his antagoniſt, and by himſelf, 
« He had likewiſe an elegant choice of 
« words, an agreeable flow in his periods, and 
a copibus Elocution, which he was partly 
10 indebted for to a fine natural capacity, 
and partly acquired by the moſt laborious 
cc * rhetorical exerciſes. . In ſhort, he had a 
, moſt retentive view of his ſubject, and 
« always divided and parcelled. it out with 
« the greateſt exactneſs; and he very ſeldom 
6c overlooked any thing which the caſe could 
« ſuggeſt, that was proper either to ſupport 


«© his own allegations, or to refute thoſe of 


« his opponent. Laſtly, he had a ſweet 
«and ſonorous voice; and his geſture had 
„ rather more art in it, and was more ex- 
8 actly mana ged, chan 1s requiſite to an 
ce pans: 12 

„While be was in - height of his glo- 
« ry, Craſſus died, Cotta was baniſhed, our 
e public trials were intermitted by the 
Maric War, and I myſelf made my firſt 
appearance in the Forum. Fortenſius 
joined the army, and ſerved the firſt 
6c campaign as a volunteer, and the ſecond 
2 P 3 « as 
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* as a military Tribune : Sulpicius was 


te made a lieutenant general; and Anto- 
«© nius was abſent on a ſimilar account. 


The only trial we had, was that upon 


the Varian Law; the reſt, as I have juſt 


* 


te obſerved, having been intermitted by the 


e war. We had ſcarcely any body left at 


© the bar but L. Memmius, and Q. Pom- 
„ peius, who ſpoke moſtly on their own 
affairs; and, though far from being Ora- 


| 46: ped of he | firſt. diſtinction, were yet 
* tolerable ones, (if we may credit Philip- 


% pus, who was himſelf a man of ſome 
« Eloquence) and in ſupporting an evi- 


. * dence, diſplayed all the poignancy of a 
6 proſecutor, with a moderate freedom of 


« Elocution. Fhe reſt, who were eſteemed 
* our Capital Speakers, were then in the 
te magiſtracy, and I had the benefit of 


hearing their harangues almoſt every 


s day. C. Curio was choſen a Tri- 


e bune of the people; though he left 


« off ſpeaking after being once deſerted 


= by his whole audience. To him I may 
e add Q. Metellus Celer, who, though 


* certainly no Orator, was far from being 
*« deſtitute of utterance: but Q. Varius, 
cc C. Carbo, and Cn. Pomponius, were men 
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« of real Elocution, and might almoſt be 
* ſaid' to have lived upon the Roſtra. C. 
« ſulius'too, who was then a Curule Z#dile, 
was daily employed in making Speeches 
* to the people, which were compoſed 


« with great neatneſs and accuracy. But 


while I attended the Forum with this 
< eager curioſity, my firſt diſappointment 
c was the baniſhment of Cotta: after which 
« I continued to hear the Teſt with the 
e ſame aſſiduity as before; and though 
daily ſpent the remainder of my time 


in reading, writing, and private declama- 


6c tion, I cannot ſay that I much reliſhed 
* my confinement to theſe preparatory ex- 
* erciſes. The next year. Q. Varius was 
condemned, and baniſhed, by his own 
« law : and I, that I might acquire a com- 
e petent knowledge of the principles of ju- 
e riſprudence, then attached myſelf to Q. 
* Scævola, the ſon of Publius, who, though 
« he did not chooſe to undertake the charge 
of h pupil, yet by freely giving his ad- 
vice to thoſe who conſulted him, he an- 
„ ſwered every purpoſe of inſtruftion to 


| « ſuch as took the trouble to apply to him. 


In the ſucceeding year, in which Sylla 


% and Pompey were Conſuls, as Sulpicius, 


© uw * who 
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* who was elected a Tribune of the people, 
had occaſion to ſpeak in public almoſt 
« every day, I had an opportunity to ac- 
4 quaint myſelf thoroughly with his man- 

* ner of ſpeaking, At this time Philo, a 
I philoſopher of the firſt name in the Aca- 
— % demy, with many of the principal Athe- 
46 nians, having deſerted their native home, 
* and fled to Rome, from the fury of Mith- 
. ridates, I immediately became his ſcholar, 
| « and was exceedingly taken with his phi- 
x „ Iofophy ; and, beſides the pleaſure I re- 
| & * ceived. from the great variety and ſublimity- 
of his matter, I was ſtill more inclined to 
« confine my attention to that ſtudy ; be- 
* cauſe there was reaſon to apprehend that 
* our laws and judicial proceedings would 
ebe wholly overturned by the continuance 
. * of the public diſorders. In the ſame year 
3 IE: Sulpicius loft his life ; and Q. Catulus, 
„ M. Antonius, and C. Julius, three Ora- 
e tors, who were partly cotemporaty with 
each other, were moſt inhumanlyzplat to 
e death. Then alſo I attended the lectures 
14 of Molo the Rhodian, who was newly 
| | « come to Rome, and was both an excellent 
c Pleader, and an able Teacher of the Art. 
* have mentioned theſe particulars; which, 
„ perhaps, 


- 
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« perhaps, may appear foreign to our pur- 
6 poſe, that yon, my Brutus, (for Atticus 
e is already acquainted with them) may be 
* able to mark my progreſs, and obſerve 
* how cloſely I trod n the heels of Hor- 
< tenſius. 
The three following years che city was 
free from the tumult of arms; but either 
« by the death, the voluntary retirement, or 
* the flight of our ableſt Orators (for even 
% M. Craſſus, and the two Lentuli, who 
« were then in the bloom of youth, had all 
left us) Hortenſius, of courſe, was the 
„ firſt Speaker in the Forum. Antiftius 
* too was daily riſing into reputation, | 
Piſo pleaded pretty often, - Pomponius not 
* fo frequently, Carbo very ſeldom, and 
4% Philippus only once or twice. In the 
mean while I purſued my ſtudies of every 
« kind, day and night, with unremitting 
* application. I lodged and boarded at my 
£ own houſe ſirkere he lately died] Diodo- 
tus the. Stoic ; whom I employed as my 
* preceptor in various other parts of learn- 
* ing, but particularly in Logic, which 
may be conſidered as a cloſe and con- 
e tfafted ſpecies of Eloquence; and, with- 
£* out which, you yourſelf have declared it 


« impoſſible 
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o impoſlible to acquire that full and perfect 
Eloquence, which they ſuppoſe to be an 
4 open and dilated kind of Logic. Vet 
« with all my attention to Diodotus, and 
& the various arts he was maſter of, I never 
« ſuffered even a ſingle day to eſcape me, 
te without ſome exerciſe of the oratorial 
« kind. I conſtantly declaimed in private 


e with M. Piſo, Q. Pompeius, or ſome 


« other of my acquaintance; pretty often 
in Latin, but much oftener in Greek; 
& becauſe the Greek furniſhes a greater va- 
44 riety of ornaments, and an opportunity 
of imitating and introducing them into 
« the Latin; and becauſe the Greek maſters, 


* who were far the beſt, could not correct 


and improve us, unleſs we declaimed in 
that language. This time was diſtin- 
« guiſhed by a yiolent ſtruggle to reſtore 
e the liberty of the Republic ; the bar- 


* barous ſlaughter of the three Orators, 
4 Scævola, Carbo, and Antiſtius the re- 
e turn of Cotta, Curio, Craſſus, Pompey, 


ce and the Lentuli the re- eſtabliſnment 


of the laws and courts of judicature ;— 


0 and the intire reſtoration of the Com- 
46 monwealth: but we loſt Pomponius, 


0538 *« Cenforinus, | 


\ 
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ce Cenſorinus, and e from the roll of 
15 Orators. 
„I now began, 7 the firſ time, to un- 
« dertake the management of cauſes, both _ 
5 * private and public; not, as moſt did, 
* with a view to learn my profeſſion, but to 
« make a trial of the abilities which I had 
* taken ſo much pains to acquire. I had 
then a ſecond opportunity of attending 
*« the "inſtructions of Molo; who came 
„ to Rome, while Sylla was Dictator, to 
* ſollicit the payment of what was due to 
* his countrymen, for their ſervices in the 
« Mithridatic war. My defence of Sext. 
* Roſcius, which was the firſt cauſe I 
_ ** pleaded, met with ſuch a favourable re- 
te ception, that, from that moment, I was 
* looked upon as an advocate of the firſt 
* claſs, and equal to the greateſt and moſt 
« important cauſes : and after this I pleaded 
„ many others, which I pre-compoſed with 
all the care and accuracy I was maſter of. 
_. 5 But as you ſeem deſirous not ſo much 
ts to be acquainted with. any incidental marks 
| © of my character, or the firſt ſallies of my 
a « youth, as to know me thoroughly, I ſhall 
mention ſome particulars, which other- 
** wiſe "_ have ſeemed unneceſſary. At 
; „* _ 


** 
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this time my body was exccedingly weak 
& and emaciated; my neck long, and ſlender; 
a ſhape and habit, which I thought to be 


e liable to great riſk of life, if engaged in 


e any violent fatigue; or labour of the lungs. 
* And it gave the greater alarm to thoſe 
« who had a regard for me, that I uſed to 
40 ſpeak without any remiſſion or variation, 
5 with the utmoſt ſtretch of my voice, and 
«a total agitation of my body. When my 
e friends, therefore, and phyficians, adviſed 
me to meddle no more with forenſic cauſes, 
I reſolved to run any hazard, rather than 
4 quit the hopes of glory, which I had pro- 
4 poſed to myſelf from pleading : but when 
J conſidered, that by managing my voice, 


. and changing my way of ſpeaking, I 


« might both avoid all future danger of that 
4 kind, and ſpeak with greater eaſe, I took 
&« 2 reſolution of travelling into Aſia, merely 
4 for an opportunity to correct my manner 

« of ſpeaking: So that after J had been 
e two years at the Bar, and acquired ſome 
* reputation in the Forum, I left Rome. 
When I came to Athens, I ſpent fix 
© months with Antiochus, the principal and 
* moſt judicious Philoſopher of the old Aca- 
$5 Wen and d this 'able maſter, I re- 
% newed 
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* newed thoſe philoſophical ſtudies which 1 
_ had laboriouſly cultivated and improved 
from my earlieft youth. At the fame 
* time, however, I continued my rhetorical 
&* Exerciſes under Demetrius the Syrian, an 


6 experienced and reputable maſter of 10 
« Art of Speaking. 1 


After leaving Athens, I mivirſed every 


«'part of Aſia, where I was voluntarily at- 


« tended by the principal Orators of the 


country with whom I renewed my. rhe- 
*-torical Exerciſes. The chief of them was 
9 Menippus of Stratonica, the moſt eloquent 


4 of all the Aſiatics: and if to be neither 
* tedious nor impertinent is the charac- 


_ *'teriſtic of an Attic Orator, he may be 


*© juſtly ranked in that claſs. Dionyſius alſo 


« of Magneſia, AÆſchilus of Cnidos, and 
Kenocles of Adramyttus, who were ef- 
E teemed the firſt Rhetoricians of Aſia, were 

* continually with me. Not contented with 


«theſe, 1 went to Rhodes, and applied 
« myſelf apain to Molo, whom I had 


* heard before at Rome; and who was both 
tan experienced pleader, and a fine writer, 
* and particularly judicious in remarking 
«the faults of his ſcholars, as well as in 


21. is method of * and improving 


cc them. 
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« them. His principal trouble with me, 
* was to reſtrain the luxuriancy of a ju- 
* yenile imagination, always ready to over- 


4 flow its banks, within it's due and proper 


channel. Thus, after an excurſion of two 
« years,. I returned to Italy, not only much 


0 . but almoſt changed into a new 


% man. The vehemence of my voice and 
« action was conſiderably abated ; the ex- 


E cefſive ardour of my language was correct- 
©. ed; my lungs were ſtrengthened; and my 


ce wholeiconſtitution confirmed and ſettled. 
Two Orators then reigned. in the Fo- 
«© rum; (1 mean Cotta and Hortenſius) whoſe 


©, glory fired my emulation. Cotta's way 
© of ſpeaking, was calm and eaſy, and diſtin- 


© guiſhed by the flowing elegance and pro- 
« priety of his language. The other was 


<« ſplendid, warm, and animated ; not ſuch 


dt as you, my. Brutus, have ſeen him when 
he had ſhed the bloſſom of his eloquence, 
© but far more lively and pathetic both in 


« his ſtyle and action. 1 Hortenſius, 
< therefore; was nearer to me in age, and 


* his manner more agreeable. to the natural 


« ardour of my temper, I conſidered him as 
the proper object of my competition. 


« For I obſerved that when they were 


&« both 
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t both engaged i in the ſame cauſe, (as for 


% inſtance, when they defended M. Canu- 
« leius, and Cn. Dolabella, a man of conſu- 
« lar dignity) though Cotta was generally 


8 employed to open the defence, the moſt 


important parts of it were left to the ma- 
nagement of Hortenſius. For a crowded 
* audience, and a clamorous Forum, require 
* an Orator who is lively, animated, full of 
cc action, and able to exert his voice to the 
« higheſt pitch. The firſt year, therefore, 
* after my return from Aſia, I undertook 
* ſeveral capital cauſes; and in the interim 


I put up as a candidate for the Quæſtor- 


« ſhip, Cotta for the Conſulate, and Hor- 
« tenſius for the Edileſhip. After I was 


choſen Quæſtor, I paſſed. a year in Sicily, 
* the province aſſigned to me by lot: Cotta 


| © went as Conſul into Gaul: and Horten- 
+a ſius, whoſe new office required his pre- 


e ſence at Rome, was left of courſe the 


« undiſputed ſovereign of the Forum. In 


e the ſucceeding year, when I returned from 


« Sicily, my oratorial talents, ſuch: as they 


erfection and maturity. 858661 
I have been ſaying too much, perhaps, 
>; e — but my defign in it 
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ce was not to make a parade of my eloquence 


to do, but only to ſpecify the pains and 
44 labour which I have taken to improve it. 


. I After ſpending the five ſucceeding years 


in pleading a variety of cauſes, and with 


4 ec at. able& Advocates of. the time, 1 Was 
| 5 declared an Edile, and under took the pa- 


5, tronage of the Sicillans againſt Horten- 


. 


and ability, which I have no temptation | 


£ fins, Who was: then one of the Confuls 


5 elect, But as the ſubject of our converſa- 


5 tion not only requires an hiſtorical detail 


of Orators, but ſuch preceptive rematks 


< as may be neceſſary to elucidate their cha- 
< rafters; it: will not be improper to make 
c ſome · Obſervations of this kind upon that 
<< of. Hartenfius. After bis appointment to 
7 te the conſulſhip (very probably; becauſe he 


' « ſaw. none of conſular dignity who were 


* able to rival him, and deſpiſed the compe- 


te to remit that intenſe. application which he 
had hitherto perſevered in frum his child- 


. © hoed ;; and having ſettled himſelf in very 


* tition of others of inferior rank) he began 


«* affluent circumſtances, he choſe to live 


„ for the future what he thought an 6 
e fife, but which, in truth, was rather an 


6 indolent one. In the” threes ſucceeding 
. 9 
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* years, the beauty of his colouring was ſo 
% much impaired, as to be very perceptible 


« to a ſkilful connoiſſeur, though not to a 
* common obſerver. After that, he grew 
ce every day more unlike himſelf than be- 


fore, not only in other parts of Elo- 
* quence, but by a gradual decay of the 
* former celerity and elegant texture of his 
= language. I, at the. ſame time, ſpared no 
<* pains to improve and enlarge my talents, 


<« ſuch as they were, by every exerciſe that 


e was proper for the purpoſe, but particu- 
* larly by that of writing, Not to mention 
« ſeveral other advantages I derived from it, 
1 ſhall only obſerve, that about this time, 
* and but a very few years after my Ædile- 
85 « ſhip, I was declared the firſt Prætor, by 
e the unanimous ſu! rages of my fellow- 
e citizens. For, by my diligence and aſſi- 
“e duity as a Pleader, and my accurate way 
of ſpeaking, which was rather ſuperior to 
the ordinary ſtyle of the Bar, the novelty 
* of my Eloquence had engaged the atten- 
e tion, and ſecured the good wiſhes of the 
* public. But I will fay nothing of myſelf: 
* I will confine my diſcourſe to our other 
6 Speakers, among whom there is not one 
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ho has gained more than a common ac- 


*« quaintance with thoſe parts of literature, 


which feed the ſprings of Eloquence :— 


4c not one who has been thoroughly nurtured 
< at the breaſt of Philoſophy, which is the 
© mother of every excellence either in deed 


or ſpeech: — not one who has acquired an 


ce accurate knowledge of the Civil Law, 
«which is ſo neceſſary for the management 


even of private cauſes, and to direct the 


e rous manner, as toꝶ rel 


oe jadgment of an Orator :—not one who is 


en complete maſter of the Roman Hiſtory, 


* which would enable us, on many occa- 


e ſions, to appeal to the venerable evidence 


e of the dead not one who can entangle 
< his oppbnent in ſuch” a neat and humou- 
ax a Kreft of 
< the Judges into a 1 or an open laugh: 
not one who knows how to dilate and 
re expand his ſubject, by reducing it from 
ce the limited confiderations of time, and 
* perſon, to ſome general and indefinite 


topic not one who knows how to en- 


„ liveh it by an agreeable digreſſion: not 


— 3 . * fo Os 6 


2 - 


te one who can rouſe the indignation of the 
Judge, or extort from him the tear of 
Sc e or who can influence. and 

( bend 
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« bend his ſoul (which is confeſſedly the 

15 capital perfection of an Orator) in ſuch 

4 a manner as ſhall beſt ſuit his purpoſe. 

When Hortenſius, therefore, the once 

eloquent and admired Hortenſius, had 

&« almoſt vaniſhed from the Forum, my ap- 

e pointment to the Conſulſhip, which hap- 

e pened about fix years after his own pro- 

« motion to. that office, revived his dying 

« emulation ; for he was unwilling that 

* after 1 had (equalled him in rank and 

2 « dignity, I ſhould become his ſuperior in 
ec any. other reſpect. But in the twelve 
| . « ſucceeding: years, by a mutual deference © - 

* to each other's abilities, we united our 
« efforts at the Bar in the moſt amicable 


c © manner: and my Conſulſhip, which at 
. | « firſt had given a ſhort alarm to his. jea- 
1 a 40 * Jouſy, afterward cemented our friendſhip, 
. <6 by the generous candor with which he 
d | «applauded my conduct. But our emulous 
5 La efforts were exerted in the moſt conſpi- 
0 e cuous manner, juſt before the commence- 


ment of that unhappy period, when 
46 Eloquence herſelf was confounded and 
< terrified by the din of arms into a ſud- 
*« den and a total filence : for after Pompey 
« had propoſed and carried a law, which 
Q 2 90 allowed 
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« allowed even the party accuſed but three 

« hours to make his defence, I appeared, 
cc (though comparatively agar mere noviciate 
„by this new regulation) in a number of 
* cauſes which, in fact, were become per- 
* fectly the ſame, or very nearly ſo; moſt 
* of which, my Brutus, you was preſent 
to hear, as having been my partner and 
e fellow-advocate in many of them, though 
"ol you pleaded ſeveral by yourſelf; and Hor- 
< tenſius, though he died a ſhort time after- 
ce wards, bore his ſhare in theſe limited ef- 
* forts. He began to plead about ten years 
< before the time of your birth; and in his 

ſixty- fourth year, but a very few days 
ce before his death, he was engaged with 
e you in the defence of Appius, your father- 
* in-law. As to our reſpective talents, the 
« Orations we have publiſhed will enable 
« poſterity to form a proper judgment of 
them. But if we mean to inquire, why 
NN Hortenſius was more admired for his 
Eloquence in the younger part of his liſe, 
« than in his latter years, we ſhall find it 
« owing to the following cauſes.” The firſt 
« was, that an A/atic ſtyle is more allow- 
e able in a young man than in an old one. 
8 of this there are two different kinds. 
6 « The 
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« The former is ſententious and ſprightly, 
« and abounds in. thoſe turns of ſentiment 
« which are not ſo much diſtinguiſhed by 


* their weight and ſolidity as by their neat- 
* neſs and elegance; of this caſt was Ti- 


« mxus the Hiſtorian, and the two Orators 
« ſo much talked of in our younger days, 


« Hierocles the Alabandean, and his bro- 


ther Menecles, but particularly the latter; 
% both whoſe Orations may be reckoned. 
1 maſter - - pieces of the kind. The other 
« ſort is not fo remarkable for the plenty 
* and richneſs of its ſentiments, as for its 
rapid volubility of expreſſion, which at 
« preſent is the ruling taſte in Afia ; but, 
“ beſides it's uncommon fluency, it is re- 


« commended by a choice of words which 


« are peculiarly delicate and ornamental: 


—* of this kind were Æſchylus the Gni- 


« dian, and my cotemporary Æſchines the 


« Milefian ; for they had an admirable. 


* command of language, with very little: 
« elegance of | ſentiment. Theſe ſhowy. 
kinds of eloquence are agreeable enough 
in young people; but they are entirely 
\« deſtitute of that gravity and compoſure. 
« which befits a riper age. As Hortenſius 
fe ere excelled i in both, he was heard 
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18 ©] with applauſe in the earlier part of his 
14 life. For he had all that fertility and 
It: 1 „ graceful variety of ſentiment which diſ- 
„ * tinguiſhed the character of Menecles: 
& but, as in Menecles, ſo in him, there were 
* many turns of ſentiment which were 
more delicate and entertaining than really 
« uſeful, or indeed ſometimes convenient. 
His language alſo was brilliant and rapid, 
sand yet perfectly neat and accurate; but 
« by no means agreeable to men of riper 
* years. I have often ſeen it received by 
Philippus with the utmoſt deriſion, and, 
upon ſome occaſions, with a contemptu- 
* ous indignation : but the younger part 
* of the audience admired it, and the po- 
* pulace were highly pleaſed with it. In 
c his youth, therefore, he met the warmeſt 
60 approbation of the public, and maintained 
te his poſt with eaſe as the firſt Orator in 
il « the Forum. For the ſtyle he choſe to 
ng | 4̃ ſpeak. in, though it has little weight, or 
ws  - * authority, appeared very ſuitable to his 
„age: and as it diſcovered in him the moſt 
= L < viſible marks of genius and application, 
=: and was recommended by the numerous 
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. c cadence of his periods, he was heard with 
wo 15 univerſal p. But when the ho- 
3 , 7 nours . 


„ 
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* nours he afterwards roſe to, and the 


« dignity of his years, required ſomething 


* more ſerious and compoſed, he till con- 
* tinued to appear in the fame character, 
though it no longer became him: and 


das he had, for ſome conſiderable time, 


5 © intermitted thoſe exerciſes, and relaxed 
that laborious attention which had once 
« diſtin guiſhed him, though his former neat- 
* neſs of expreſſion, and Juxuriancy of ſen- 


« timent {till remained, they were ſtripped 
of thoſe brilliant ornaments they had been 
© uſed to Wear. For this reaſon, perhaps, 


ee my Brutus, he appeared leſs pleaſing to 


you than he would have done, if you had 
* been, old enough to hear him, when he 


CL was fired with emulation, and flouriſhed 
** in the full bloom of his Eloquence. 

am perfectly ſenſible, faid Brutus, 
* of the juſtice of your remarks; and yet I 
have always looked upon Hartenfius as 
% great Orator, but eſpecially when he 
** pleaded: for Meſſala, in the time of your 


e abſence.” —* I have often heard of it,” 
replied I, “and his - Oration which was 
e afterwards: publiſhed, they fay, in the 
if very fame words in which he delivered it, 


is no way inferior to the character you 


oe VE Ks gi 
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give it. Upon the whole: then, his repu- 
te tation flouriſhed from the time of Craſſus 
„and Scævola (reckoning from the Conſul- 
« ſhip, of the former) to the Conſulſhip of 
0 Paullus and Marcellus: and I held out in 
< the ſame career of glory from the Dictator- 
« ſhip of Sylla, to the period ] have laſt men- 
_ «tioned. Thus the Eloquence of Horten- 
* fius was extinguiſhed by his own death, and 
mine by that of the Commonwealth.” — 
« Ominate more favourably, I beg of you,” 
cried Brutus. As favourably as you pleaſe,” 
faidT, and that not ſo much upon my own 
account, as your's. But his death was truly 
& fortunate, who did not live to behold the 
e miſeries, which he had long foreſeen. For 
« ve often lamented, between ourſelves, the 
* misfortunes which hung over the State, | 
„hen we diſcovered the ſeeds of a civil 
« war in the inſatiable ambition of a few 
<« private Citizens, and faw every hope of 
an accommodation excluded by the raſh- 
« neſs and precipitancy of our public coyn- 
« ſels. But the felicity which always mark- 
« ed his life, ſeems to have exempted him, 
« by a ſeaſonable death, from the calamities 
ce that followed. But, as after the deceaſe 
60 © of Hortenſius, we ſeem to have been left, 


5 VV « my 
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* my Brutus, as the ſole guardians of an 


* orphan Eloquence, let us cheriſh her, 
« within our own walls at leaſt, with a 


& generous fidelity: let us diſcourage the 


« addrefles of her worthleſs, and imperti- 


* nent ſuitors ; let us preſerve her pure and 
* unblemiſhed in all her virgin charms, 


and ſecure her, to the utmoſt of our 
“ability, from the lawleſs violence of every 


© armed ruffian. I muſt. own, however, 


« though I am heartily grieved that I en- 


« tered ſo late upon the road of life, as to 


be overtaken by a gloomy night of public 
« diſtreſs, before I had finiſhed my journey; 
« that I am not a little relieved by the 
* tender conſolation which you adminiſ- . 


te tered to me in your very agreeable let- 
* ters ;—in which you tell me T-ought to 
ff recolle&t my courage, ſince my paſt tranſ- 


actions are ſuch as will ſpeak for me 


hen I am filent, and ſurvive my death, — 
and ſuch as, if the Gods permit, will 
bear an ample teſtimony to the prudence 
* and integrity of my public counſels, by 
te the final reſtoration of the Republic: 


or, if otherwiſe, by burying me in the 


“ ruins of my country. But when I look 


5 TO ou, my Brutus, it fills me with | 


5 anguiſh 
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*-8nguiſh to reflect that, in the vigour of 
<< your youth, and when you was making 


*« the moſt rapid progreſs in the road to 
fame, your career was ſuddenly topped 
« by the fatal overthrow of the Common- 


« wealth. This unhappy circumſtance has 


e ſtung me to the heart; and not me only, 
but my worthy friend here, who has the 


* fame affection for. you, and the ſame _ 


t efteem for your merit which J have. 
„ We have the warmeſt wiſhes for your 
« happineſs, and heartily pray that you may 
< reap the rewards of your excellent virtues, 
© and live to find a Republic in which you 
< will be able, not only to revive, but even 


. <0 add to the fame of your illuſtrious 


© anceſtors. For the Forum was your 
„ birth- right, your native theatre of action; 


and you was the only perſon that entered 


it, ho had not only formed his BElocu- 


tion by a rigorous courſe of private prac- 


« tice, but enriched his Oratory with the 
« furniture of philoſophical Science, and 
* thus united the higheſt virtue to the moſt 
« conſummate Eloquence. Your fituation, 


therefore, wounds us with the double 


c anxiety, that you are deprived of the 
32 e * che of you. But 
6 Kill 
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er ſtill continue, my Brutus, (notwithſtand- 
« ing the career of your genius has been 
« checked by the rude ſhock of our public 
diſtreſſes) continue to purſue your fan 
0 yourite ſtudies, and endeavour (what you 
4 have almoſt, or rather intirely effected 
already) to diſtinguiſſi yourſelf from tho 

promiſcuous crowd of Pleaders with 
« which I have loaded the little hiſtory 1 
have been giving you. For it would ill 


+ befit you, (richly furniſhed as you are 


es with thoſe liberal Arts, which, unable 
* to acquire at home, you imported from 
that celebrated city which has always 
e been revered as the ſeat of learning) to 


* paſs after all as an ordinary Pleader. For 


* to what purpoſes have you ſtudied under 
« Pammenes, the moſt eloquent man in 


Greece; or what advantage have you 
derived from the diſcipline of the od Aca- 


« demy, and it's hereditary maſter Ariſtus 


«© (my gueſt, and very intimate acquaint- 


dance) if you ſtill rank yourſelf in the 


* common claſs of Orators ? Have we not 
« ſeen that a whole age could ſcarcely fur- 


* niſn two Speakers who really excelled in 


| their profeſſion ? Among a crowd of 
Fe N Galba, for inſtance, was 


e the | 
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the only Orator of diſtinction: for old 
Cato (we are informed) was 'obliged to 
< yield to his ſuperior merit, as were like- 
« wiſe his two juniors Lepidus, and Carbo. 
% But, in a public Harangue, the ſtyle of 
* his ſucceſſors the Gracchi was far more 
te eafy and lively: and yet, even in their 
time, the Roman Eloquence had not 
reached it's perfection. Afterwards came 
« Antonius, and Craſſus; and then Cotta, 
* Sulpicius, Hortenſius, and — but I ſay 
* no more: I can only add, that if I had 
« been ſo fortunate, &c. Kc.“ —[Cetera 


ß ies 


THE 


ORATOR, 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO; 
ADDRESSED TO MARCUS BRUTUS > 


And now firſt tranſlated from the Original Latin. 


— 


e Song charms the Senſe, but Eloquence the Soul.“ 
EW MiIL ron. 
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FHICH, my Brutus, would be che 
moſt difficult taſk, — to decline 


anſwering a requeſt which Joy. 


ey fo often repeated, or to gratify it 
your ſatisfaction,— 1 have long been at A. 
| 6s to determine. I ſhould be exttemely 
forty to deny any thing to a friend for whom 
I have the warmeſt eſteem, and who, I ah 
ſenſible, has an equal affection for me; — 
eſpecially, as he has only deſired me to 
undertake a ſubjiect which may juſtly claim 
my attention. But to delineate a character, 


which it would be very difficult, I will 8 


not ſay to acyuzre, but even to comprehend 
in its full extent, I thought was too bold 
an undertaking for him who reveres the 
ena of the wiſe and learned. For con- 
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fidering the great diverſity of manner among 
the ableſt Speakers, how exceedingly di 


cult muſt it be to determine which 


beſt, and give a finiſhed model of Elo. 
quence? This, however, in compliance 
with your repeated ſolicitations, I ſhall 
now attempt; — not ſo much from any 
hopes of ſucceeding, as from a ſtrong in- 
clination to make the trial. For I had ra- 
ther, by yielding to your wiſhes, give you 
room to complain of my inſufficiency ; 
than, by a peremptory denial, tempt you 
to queſtion my friendſhip. | 


You defire to know, 3 (and you 
have often repeated your requeſt) what kind 


of Eloquence I moſt approve, and can 
look upon. to be ſo highly finiſhed, as to 
require no farther improvement. But ſhould 


I be able to anſwer your expectations, and 


diſplay, in his full perfection, the Orator 


you enquire after; I am afraid I ſhall retard 


the induſtry of many, who, enfeebled by 


deſpair, will no longer attempt what they 


think themſelves incapable . of attaining. 
It is but reaſonable, however, that all thoſe 


who covet what is excellent, and which 
cannot be acquired without the greateſt 


application, ſhould exert their utmoſt. But 


Din. aw 
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| if any one is deficient in capacity, and 
deſtitute of that admirable force of genius 
| which- Nature beſtows upon her favourites, 
or has been denied the advantages of a li- 
beral education, et him make the progreſs 
he is able. For while we are ſtriving to 
overtake the foremoſt, it is no diſgrace to 
de found among the ſecond claſs, or even 
the third. Thus, for inſtance, among the 
poets, we reſpect the merit not only of a 
Homer (that I may confine myſelf to the 
Greeks) or of . Archilochus, Sophocles, or 
Pindar, but of many others who occupied 
the ſecond, or even a lower place. In Phi- 
loſophy alſo the diffuſive majeſty of Plato 
has not deterred Arifotle from entering the 
_ liſt; nor has Arzfotle himſelf, with all his 
wonderful knowledgeand fertility of thought, 
diſheartened the endeavours of others. Nay, 
men of an elevated genius have not only 
diſdained to be intimidated from the pur- 
ſuit of literary fame; — but the very artiſts 
and mechanics have never relinquiſhed their 
profeſſion, becauſe they were unable to 
equal the beauty of that Lahlus which we 
have ſeen at Rhodes, or of the celebrated 
Venus in the iſland of Coos : — nor has the 
noble i image of * Jove, or the fa- 


mous 
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| mous ſtatue of the Man at Arms, deterred 


others from making trial of their abilities, 
and exerting their ſkill to the utmoſt. Ac- 


cCordingly, ſuch a large number of them 


has appeared, and each has performed ſo 
5 well in his own way, that we cannot help 
being pleaſed with their productions, not- 
withſtanding our admiration. at the nobler 
efforts of the great maſters of the chiſſel. 
But among the Orators, I mean thoſe - 
: of Greece, it is aſtoniſhing how much one 
of them has ſurpaſſed the reſt : —and yet, 
though there was a Demoſthenes, there were 
even Zhen many other Orators of conſi- 
derable merit; — and ſuch there were be- 
fore he made his appearance, nor have they 
been wanting ſince. There is, therefore, 
no reaſon why thoſe who have devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of Eloquence, 
ſhould ſuffer their hopes to languiſh, or 
their induſtry to flag. F or, in the firſt 
place, even that which is moſt excellent is 
not to be deſpaired of ;—and, in all worthy 
attempts, that which is next to what is 
beſt is great and noble, - | 
But in ſketching out the character of a 
compleat Orator, it 1s poſſible. 1 may exhi- 
bit Weh a one as hath never Jet exiſted. 
For 
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For I am not to point out the Speaker, but 
to delineate the Elegquence than which no- 


thing can be more perfect of the kind. 
an Eloquence whieh hath blazed forth 
through a whole Harangue but ſeldom, and, 
it may be, never; but only here and there 
like a tranſient gleam, though in ſome Ora- 


tors more frequently, and in others, . | 


more {| paringly, 

My opinion, - then, b chere is no 
human production of any kind, ſo com- 
pleatly beautiful, than which there is not 2 


ſemething ſtill more beautiful, from which : 
the other is copled like a portrait from real 


life, and which can be diſcerned neither by 
our eyes. nor ears, nor any of our bodily 


ſenſes, but is viſible only to thought and 


imagination. Though the ſtatues, therefore, 


of Phidias, and the other images above- 


mentioned, are all ſo wonderfully charming, 


that nothing can be found which is more 
excellent of the kind; we may full, how- ; 


ever, ſuppoſe a ſomething which is more 


exquiſite, and more compleat. For it muſt 


not be thought that the ingenious artiſt, 
when he was ſketching out the form of a 


Jupiter, or a Minerva, borrowed the likeneſs 


e any particular object; —but a certain 
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leaſt the wonder of many, who will think 
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admirable ſemblance of beauty was preſent | 
to his mind, which he viewed and dwelt 


upon, and by which his {kill and his hand 


were guided. As, therefore, in mere bodily 


ſhape and figure there is a kind of perfec- 


tion, to whoſe ideal appearance every pro- 


duction which falls under the notice of the 


eye is referred by imitation ; ſo the ſem- 


blance, of what is perfect in Oratory may 


become viſible to the mind, and the ear may 
labour to catch a likeneſs. Theſe primary 
forms of things are by Plato (the father of 


ſcience and good language) called Ideas; and 
he tells us they have neither beginning nor 


end, but are co-eval with reaſon and intel- 


ligence; while every thing beſides has a 


derived, and a tranſitory exiſtence, and paſſes 


away and decays, ſo as to ceaſe in a ſhort 


time to. be the thing it was. Whatever, 
therefore, may be diſcuſſed by reaſon and 
method, ſhould be conſtantly reduced to the 
primary form or ſemblance of it's 280K 
genus. c 

'T am ſenſible that this Ca SITY as 
being derived not from the principles of 
Eloquence, but from the deepeſt receſſes of 
Philoſophy, will excite the cenſure, or at 


it 


I 
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it both unfaſhionable and intricate. For 


they will either be at a loſs to diſcover it's 
connection with my ſubject, (though they 


will ſoon be convinced by what follows, . 


that, if it appears to be far-fetched, it is 
not ſo without reaſon ;) — or they will 
blame me, perhaps, for deſerting the beaten 


track, and ſtriking out into a new one. 
But I am ſatisfied that I often appear to ad- 
voance novelties, when I offer ſentiments 
which are, indeed, of a much earlier date, 


but happen to be generally unknown: and 


1 frankly acknowledge that I came forth an 


Orator, (if indeed I am one, or whatever 


elſe I may be deemed) not from the ſchools 
of the Rhetoricians, but from the ſpacious 


walks of the Academy. For theſe are the 


theatres of diverſified and extenſive argu- 
ments which were firſt impreſſed with the 


foot-ſteps' of Plato; and his Diſſertations, 
with thoſe of other Philoſophers, will be 
found of the greateſt utility to an Orator, 


| both for his exerciſe and improvement ; be- 
cauſe all the fertility, and, as it were, the 
materials. of Eloquence,, are to be derived 


from thence;—but not, however, ſufficiently. 


Prepared for the buſineſs of the Forum, 
WARY, as themſelves have Ag: boaſt- 


R3- | ed, 
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ed, they abandoned to the ruſtic Muſes of the 
vulgar! Thus the Eloquence of the Fo- 
tum, deſpiſed and rejected by the Philo- 
ſophers, was beteaved of her greateſt advan- 


. tages: — but, nevertheleſs, being arrayed in | 


all the brilliance of language and ſentiment, 
ſhe made a figure among the populace, nor 
feared the cenſure of the judicious few. By 

this means, the Jearhed became deſtitute of 
a popular Eloquence, and the Orators of po- 


lite learning. 
We may, therefore, . it as a capi- 


tal maxim, (the truth of which will be more 
eaſily underſtood in the ſequel) that the 
eloquent Speaker we are enquiring after, 
cannot be formed without the aſſiſtance of 
Philoſophy. I do not mean that this alone 
is ſufficient ; but only (for it is ſometimes 
neceſſary to compare great things to ſmall) 
that it will contribute to improve him in 
the ſame manner as the Palaſtra & does an 
Actor; becauſe without Philoſophy, no man 
can ſpeak fully and copiouſly upon a variety 
of. i portant ſubjeſts which come under 


THE un The Palefira was 2 place Jet apart for public exerciſes, 
ſach as wreſtling, running, fencing, &c. the frequent per- 
| formance of which contributed much to a graceful car- 
ridge of the body, * is & neceſſary n in 
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the notice of an Orator. Accordingly, in 
the Phedrus of Plato, it is obſerved by So- 


_ crates that the great Pericles excelled all the 
' Speakers of his time, becauſe he had been 
a hearer of Anaragoras the Naturaliſt, from 
whom he ſuppoſes that he not only borrow- 


ed many excellent and ſublime ideas, but a 


certain richneſs and fertility ef. language, | 


and (what in Eloquence is of the utmoſt 


conſequence) the various arts either of ſooth- 
ing or alarming each particular paſſion. 


The fate might be ſaid of Demoſthenes, 
whoſe letters will fatisfy us, how aſſidu- 
ouſly he attended the Lectures of Plato: 


For without the inſtruction of Philoſophy, 


we can neither diſcover what is the Genus 


or the Species to which any thing belongs, 
nor explain the nature of it by a juſt defini- 


tion, or an accurate analyſis of its parts ;— 

nor can we diſtinguiſh between what is true 
and falſe, or foreſee the conſequences, point 
out the inconſiſtencies, and diſſolve the ambi- 
guities which may lie in the caſe before us. 


But as to Natural Philoſophy (the know- 


ledge of which will ſupply us with the 


richeſt treaſures of Elocution ;)—and' as to 


life, and it's various duties, and the great 
i ne of morality,—what is it poſlible 


R4 : either 
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either to expreſs or underſtand aright, with- 
cout a large acquaintance with theſe? To 
ſuch various and important accompliſhments 
we muſt add the innymerable ornaments of 


language, which, at the time above-men- 
tioned, were the only weapons which the 
Maſters of Rhetoric could furniſh. This is 


the reaſon why that genuine, and perfect 


Eloquence we are ſpeaking of, has been yet 


attained by no one; becauſe the Art of Rea- 
ning has been ſuppoſed to be one thing, 


and that of Spealing another; and we have 


had recourſe to different Inſtructors for the 


knowledge of things and words. 
Antonius“, therefore, to whom our an- 
ceſtors indeed the palm of Eloquence, and 


who had much natural penetration and 
fagacity, has obſerved in the only book 


he publiſhed, * that he had feen many good 
* Speakers, but not a Angle Orator,” The 
full and perfect ſemblance of Eloquence 


had ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed his mind, and 


was ſo completely viſible there, though no 

where exemplified in practice, that this con- 
ſummate Genius, (for ſuch, indeed, he was) 
een app defects both in himſelf and 


e celebrated Orator, and d grandfather to u. Antonius 
Lak Triumvize . 0 | ; 
{3054 10 1 | others, 
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athers, could diſcover no one who merited 


the name of eloquent, But if he conſidered 


neither himſelf, nor Lucius Craſſus, as A 
genuine Orator, he muſt have formed in his 
mind a ſublime idea of Eloquence, under 
which, becauſe there was nothing wanting 
to compleat it, he could not comprehend 
thoſe Speakers who were any ways deficient, 
Let us then, my Brutus, (if we are able) 
trace out the Orator whom Antonius never 


ſaw, and who, it may be, has never yet 


exiſted ; for though we have not the ſkill 


to copy his likeneſs in real practice, (a taſk 


which, in the opinion of the. perſon above- 
mentioned, would be almoſt too arduous for 


one of the Gods, ) we may be able, perhaps, | 


to give ſome account of what he ougot 
D 

Good Spankin 8. then, may. 15 divided 
into three characters, in each of which 
there are ſome who have made an eminent 
figure: but to be equally excellent in all 
(which is what we require) has been the 
happineſs of few. „ 
The hfty and majeſtic speaker, | RES: dil. 
tinguiſhes himſelf by the energy of his ſen- 


timents, and the dignity. of his expreſſion, 
3 impetuous, —diyerſified, —copious,—and 
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weighty, and abundantly qualified to alarm | 
and ſway the paſſions; which ſome effect 


dy a harſh, and a rough, gloomy way of 
fſpeaking, without any harmony or meaſure ; 


and others, by a ſmooth, Aa regular, and a 
well-propertioned ſtyle. 
On the other hand, the imple aid eo 
Speaker is remarkably dexterous and keen, 


And aiming at nothing but our information, 
makes every thing he diſcourſes upon, rather 


clear and open than great and ſtriking, and 
poliſhes it with the utmoſt neatneſs and ac- 


curacy. But ſome of this kind of Speakers, 
Who are diſtingyithed by their peculiar arti- 


fice, are defignedly unpoliſhed, and appear 
rude and unfkifful, that they may have the 


better opportunity of deceiving us: while 


others, with the ſame poverty of ſtyle, are 


far more elegant and agreeable, — that is, 
they are pleafant and facetibus, and ſome- 


times even rid, with here and there an 
cab ornament. 

But there is likewiſe a „i. kind of Ora- 
tory, between the two above-mentioned, 
which neither has the keenneſs of the latter, 


nor hurls the thunder of the former; but 
is a mixture of both, without excelling in 
| either, ee at we ſame time it has 


ſomething 


_ 
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ſomething of each, or (perhaps, more pro- 
perly) is equally deſtitute of the true merit 
of both. This ſpecies of Eloquence flows 
along in a uniform courſe, having nothing 
to recommend it, but it's peculiar ſmooth- 
| neſs and equability ; though, at the ſame 
time, it intermingles a number of decora- 
tions, like the tufts of flowers in a garland, 
and embelliſhes a diſcourſe from beginning 
to end with the moderate and leſs ſtriking 
ornaments of language and ſentiment. 
Thoſe who have attained to any degree of 
| perfection i in either of the above characters, 
have been diſtinguiſhed as eminent Orators: 
but the queſtion is whether any of them 
have compaſſed what we are ſeeking after, 
and ſucceeded equally in all. For there 
have been ſeveral who could ſpeak nervouſly. 
and pompouſly, and yet, upon occaſion, 
could expreſs themſelves with the greateſt 
addreſs, and ſimplicity. . I wiſh I could 


refer to ſuch an Orator, or at leaſt to one 


who nearly reſembles him, among the Ro- 
mans; for it would certainly have been 
more to our credit to be able to refer to 
proper examples of our own, and not be 
neceſſitated to have recourſe ty the Greeks. 
= But though i in another treatiſe of mine, which 

| 1 5 bears 


| 
| 
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bears the name of Brutus *, I have ſaid 


much in favour of the Romans, partly to 
excite their emulation, and, in ſome mea- 


ſure, from a partial fondneſs for my coun- 


try; yet I muſt always remember to give 


the preference to Demoſthenes, who alone 
has adapted his genius to that perfect ſpecies 


4 


of Eloquence of which I can readily form an 
idea, but which I have never yet ſeen exem- 
plified in practice. Than him, there has 


never hitherto exiſted a more nervous, and, 


at-the ſame time, a more ſubtle Speaker, or 


one more cool and temperate. I muſt, there- 
fore, caution thoſe whoſe ignorant diſcourſe 
is become ſo common; and who with to paſs 
for Attic Speakers, or at leaſt to expreſs 


themſelves: in the Attic taſte, —I muſt cau- 


tion them to take im for their pattern, 
than whom it is impoſſible that Athens 
herſelf ſhould be more completely Attic: 
and, as to genuine Atticiſm, let them learn 


»A very excellent Treatiſe in the form of a Dialogue. 
It contains a critical and very inſtructive account of all the 
noted Orators ↄf Greece and Rome, and might be called, with 
great propriety, the Hi ;fory of Eloquence. Though it is perhaps 
the moſt entertaining of all Cicero's performances, the Public 
have never been obliged before with a tranſlation of it into 


. Engliſh ; which, I hope, will ſufficiently plead =] excuſe or 


* to undertake it. 


what 
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what it means, and meaſure the force of 
Eloquence, not by their own weakneſs and 
incapacity, but by. his wonderful energy 
and ſtrength. F or, at preſent, a perſon 


beſtows his commendation upon juſt ſo much 


as he thinks himſelf capable of imitating. 
I therefore flatter myſelf that it will not be 
foreign to my purpoſe, to inſtru thoſe who 
have a laudable emulation, but are not tho- 


roughly ſettled in their judgment, wherein 


the merit of an Attic Orator conſiſts. 

The taſte of the Audience, then, has al-. 
ways governed and directed the Eloquence 
of the Speaker: for all who wiſh to be 


applauded, conſult the character, and the 


inclinations of thoſe who hear them, and 


carefully form and accommodate. themſelves 


to their particular humours and diſpoſitions, 


Thus in Caria, Phrygia, and Myſia, becauſe . 
the inhabitants have no reliſh for true ele- 
gance and politeneſs, the Orators have ad- 
opted (as moſt agreeable to the ears of their 


audience) a luxuriant, and, if I may ſo ex- 


preſs myſelf, a corpulent ſtyle; which their 
neighbours the Rhodians, who are only 
parted from them by a narrow ſtraight, 
have never approved, and much leſs the 


7 Greeks but the Athenians have entirely 
baniſhed 


* 
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| baniſhed it ; for their taſte has always been 


fo juſt and accurate, that they could not 
liſten to any thing but what was perfectly 
correct and elegant. An Orator, therefore, 


to compliment their delicacy, was forced 


to be always upon his guard againſt a faulty 
or a diſtaſteful expreſſion. 
Accordingly, be, whom we have juſt 


mentioned as ſurpaſſing the reſt, has been 

careful in his Oration for Ctefiphon, (Which 
is the beſt he ever compoſed) to ſet out very 
cooly and modeſtly: when he proceeds to 


argue the point of law, he grows more poig- 


5 nant and preſſing; and as he advances in his 
defence, he takes ſtill greater liberties; till, 


at laſt, having warmed the paſſions of his 


Judges, he exults at his pleaſure through 
the remaining part of his diſcourſe. But 
even in bim, thus carefully weighing and 
poiſing his every word, Aſcbines * could find 


ſeveral expreſſions to turn into ridicule:— 


Fs for giving a looſe to his raillery, he calls 


- ® A/chings was a cotemporary, and a profeſſed rival of 

Demoſthenes, He carried his animoſity ſo far as to com- 
mence a litigious uit againſt him, at a time when the 
4 reputation of the 


latter was at the loweſt ebb. But beiag 
overpowered by {i Eloquence of Demoſthenes, he was 
n to ren baniſhment, | 


=" 
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them harſh, and deteſtable, and too ſhock- 


ing to be endured; and ſtyling the author 
of them a very monſter, he tauntingly aſks 
him whether ſuch expreſſions could be con- 


ſidered as words, or not rather as abſolute 
frights and prodigies. So that to Æſchines 
not even Demoſthenes himſelf was perfectly 
Attic ; for it is an eaſy matter to catch? 


glowing expreſſion, (if I may be allowed tr 


call it fo) and expoſe it to ridicule when the 


fire of attention is extinguiſhed. Demoſ- 


= * 2 * 


thenes, therefore, when he endeavours to 5 . 


excuſe himſelf, condeſcends to jeſt, and 


denies that the fortune of Greece was in f i 
| leaſt affected by the ſingularity of 4 pa ACE : u- 3 . 
lar expreſſion, or by his moving his h; * 


either this way or that. 
With what patience, then, would a . 


ſian or a Phrygian have been heard at 


Athens, when even Demoſthenes hinalelf 


Was reproached as a nuiſance ? Buß | 160! 1 


the former have begun his whining f 
i ſong, after the manner of the ! f 3 


would have endured it? or tather. who 


would not have ordered him. Obe in- 
ſtantly torn from the Roſtrum 1 hoſe, 


therefore, who can accommod * t * 


to the nice and critical ears of Af > Athenian : 
. | audience, 
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audience, are the only perſons. who ſhould 
| ee to Atticiſm. 


But though Atticiſm may be divided into 
foveral kinds, theſe mimic Athenians ſuſpect 
but one. They imagine that to diſcourſe 


plainly, and without any ornament, pro- 


vided it be done correctly, and clearly, is 


the only genuine Atticiſm. In confining it 


to this alone, they are certainly miſtaken; 
though when they tell us that this is really 
Attic, they are ſo far in the right. For 
if the only true Atticiſm is what they ſup- 
poſe to be, not even Pericles was an Attic 
Speaker, though he was univerſally allowed 
to bear away the palm of Eloquence; nor, 
A he had. wholly attached himſelf to this 
plain and ſimple kind of language, would 
he ever have been ſaid by the Poet Ariſto- 
phanes 0 thunder and lighten, 1 . throw 
all Greece into a ferment. | 
Be it allowed, then, that Lyſas, "IM 
graceful and moſt polite of Speakers, was 
truly Attic : for who can deny it? But let 
it alſo be remembered that Lyfias claims the 


merit of Atticiſm, not ſo much for his 


ſimplicity and want of ornament, as be- 

cauſe he has nothing which is either faulty 

or Mons But to- ſpeak floridly, nerv- 
ouſly 


ticiſm : — otherwiſe, neither AÆſchines nor 
even Demoſthenes abimſelf were e 
Speakers, 19 8 5 « 

_ +; There: are Others 1 affect to 8 98 
YL Thucydideans, — a": ſtrange and novel, race 
of Triflers! For thoſe who. attach. them- 
ſelves to Lyſias, have A real Pleader. for their 
pattern not indeed a ſtately, and ſtrik- 
ing Pleader, but yet a dextrous and very 


elegant one, who might appear i. in tht K 


rum with reputation. 95 


Thucydides, on the 8 is a meng = 
Hivorian, who ('tis true) deſcribes ! wars, 


and. battles with great. dignity and preci- 


ſion; but he can ſupply. us with nothing. 


which is proper for the Forum. For his 
very ſgeeches have ſo many obſcure and 1 in- 


tricate periods, that they are ſcarcely in- 
telligible ; ; which in a public diſcourſe is 
the greateſt fault of which an Orator can be 
guilty. But who, when t the uſe, of gorn has 


been diſcovered, would be ſo Hg as to feed 
upon acorns? Or couid the Athenians.i im- 


prove their diet, and bodily food, and be : 


incapable” of cultivati ng their language? 
TY laſtly, \ which: of the Greck, . Orators, Has 
575 EE . | copied 
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. ouſly; and copiouſly, this alſo is true At- 
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copied the ſtyle of Thucydides* ? True,“ 
they reply, © but Thucydides was univer- 
* fally admired.” And fo, indeed, he was; 
but only as a ſenſible, an exact, and a grave 


Hiſtorian ;z—not for his addreſs in public 

debates, but for his excellence in deſcribing 
wars and battles. Accordin gly, he was 
never mentioned as an Orator ; nor would 


His name have been known to poſterity, if 
he had not comp 


ſed his Hiftory, hotwith- 
fanding the dignity of his birth, and the 
honourable. ſhare he held in the Govern- 
ment. But none of” theſ& Pret nders have 


copied his energy; and yet when they have 
uttered à few mutilated and broken periods 


(which they might eaſilyciave done without 


4 maſter to imitate} we muſt revere 3 | 
truly, as ſo many genuine Thucydideſes. 


have likewiſe” met. with a few who th X 
profefſed- imitators. of Xenophon; whoſe 


language, indeed, is ſweeter than honey, 
but totally unqualißed to withſtand ow cla- 

mours of the F rum. 58 5 
| - Eet us rernrn then'ts the Orator we are 


13.7 fe 73 r. 
* 


; ND a ani . Wende e 
| Hiſtory « of Thucydides ſeyeral times. But be did this, not 


4 ee copy 1 i . ea of his language. 
ho IE 9 | ” - Tecking 


ſeeking after, and furniſh him with thoſe 


powers of Elocution, which Antonius could 
not, diſcover in any one: — an arduous taſk, 


w Brutus, and full of difficulty : yet no- 


thing, I believe; is itnpoſſible to him whoſe 


breaſt is fired with the generous flame of 
friendſhipl But I affectionately admite 
(and always' have admired) your genius, 
your inclinatioſs, and your manners. Nay, 


I am daily more inflamed and raviſhed, not 


only with 4 deſire (which, I aſſure you, 1s 


à violent one) to renew our friendly in- 
torcourſes, our ſocial repaſts, and your im- 


proving: converſation, but by the wonder- 
ful fame of your incredible virtues, which, 
though different in kind, are readily united 
by your ſuperior wiſdom and good - ſenſe, 


For what is ſo remote from ſeverity of man- 


ners as gentleneſs and affability? and yet 


who more venerable: than yourſelf, or wo 


more agreeable? - What can be more diffi- 
cult than to decide a number of fuits, fo as 
to be: equally eſteemed and beloved by the 


parties on botk fides? Vom however, -poſ- 
ſeſs tlie adinirable talent of ſending away | 


perfectly eaſy and - contented: even! thoſe 
againſt whom you, are forced: to give judg- 
ment: thus bringing it to bear that, while 


EET : 7 8 2 - | you 
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26 THE'ORATOR. 
you do nothing from a partial favour to any 
man, whatever you do is favourably received. 
| Hence it happens, that the only country 
-upon earth, which is not involved in the 
-preſent confuſion, is the province of Gaul; 
where you are now enjoying yourſelf in a 
happy tranquillity, while you are univer- 
ſally reſpected at home, and live in the 
hearts of the flower and ſtrength of your 
fellow-citizens.” It is equally. amazing, 
though you are always engaged in the moſt 
important offices of Government, that your 
ſtudies are never intermitted; and that you 
are conſtantly cither compoſing ſomething 
of your own, or finding employment for 
me! Accordingly I began this Eſſay, at 
your requeſt, as ſoon as J had finiſhed my 
Cato; which laſt alſo I ſhould never have 
attempted (eſpecially at a time when the 
enemies of virtue were ſo numerous) if I 
had not conſidered it as a crime to diſobey 
my friend, when he only urged, me to re- 
vive the memory of a man whom I always 
loved and honoured in his life-time. | But 
I have now ventured upon a taſk which you 
have frequently preſſed upon me, and I as 
often refuſed: for, if poſſible, I would ſhare 
the fault between: 0 that if I ſhould prove 


ES "_ 


\ 
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unequal to the ſubject, you may have the 
blame of loading me with a burden which 


is beyond my ſtrength, and I the cenſure of 
preſuming to undertake it: — though after 


all, the ſingle merit of gratifying ſuch a 


friend as Brutus, will ſufficiently atone or 
any defects I may fall into. 


But in every accompliſhment. which may 
| become the object of purſuit, it is exceſ- 


_ tively! difficult to delineate the form (or, as 
the Greeks call it, the character of what 
is beſt; becauſe ſome ſuppoſe it to conſiſt 


in one thing, and ſome in another. Thus, 


for inſtance, I am for Ennus,” ſays one; 


45 becauſe he confines: himſelf to the. ſtyle. 


of converſation :” — * and 1,” ſays ano- 


ther, give the preference to Pacuvius, be- 


60 cauſe his verſes are embelliſhed and well» 


40 wrought; whereas Ennius is rather too 


* negligent.” In the ſame manner we may 
ſuppoſe a third to be an admiter of Attius; 


for, as among the Greeks, ſo it happens 
with us, © different men have different opi- 
* nions; nor is it eaſy to determine which 


is beſt. Thus alſo in painting, ſome are 


ae with a rough, a wild, and a dark and 
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. cloudy ſtyle; while others prefer that which 
is clear, and lively, and well covered with 
light. How then ſhall we ſtrike out a ge- 


neral rule ar model, when there are ſeveral 


manners, and each of them has a certain 


perfection of its own? But this difficulty 
has not deterred me from the undertaking ; 
nor have I altered my opinion that in all 
things there is a ſomething which com- 
prehends t the higheſt excellence of the kind, 
and which, though not generally diſcernible, 
is ſufficiently conſpicuous to him, 0 1 is 
kkilted in the ſubject. 
But as there are ſeveral. kinds of Elo- 


oc which differ confiderably from each 


other, and therefore cannot be reduced to 
one common form — for this reaſon, as to 


mere laudatory Orations, Effays, Hiſtories, 
and ſuch fuaſory performances. as the Pane- 


gyric of Ifocrates, and the ſpeeches of many 
others who were called Sophifts ; — and, in 
ſhort, as to every thing which is uncon- 
nected with the Forum, and the whole of 
that ſpecies of diſcourſe which the Greeks 
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0g. character of theſe I ſhall paſs over; 


though I am far from conſidering it as a 


mere trifle, or a ſubje& of no conſequence; 
on the contrary, we may regard it as the 


nurſe and tutoreſs of the Orator we are now. 


delineating. For here, a fluency of expreſ- 


ion is confeſſedly nouriſhed and cultivated ; 
and the eaſy conſtruction, and harmonious 


cadence of our language is more openly 


attended to. Here, likewiſe, we both allow 
and recommend a ſtudious elegance of dic- 


tion, and a continued flow of melodious 
and well- turned periods ;—and here, we may 


labour viſibly, and without concealing our 
art, to contraſt word to word, and to com- 
pare ſimilar, and oppoſe contrary circum- 
ſtanees, and make ſeveral ſentences (or parts 
of a ſentence) conclude alike, and terminate 
with the ſame cadence ;—ornaments, which 


in real pleadings, are to be uſed more ſpar- 


ingly, and with leſs appearance of art. 
_ Hacrates, therefore, confeſſes in his Pana- 


this, chefs are 600 others, viz. che deliberative, and che 
Judicial; the former was employed in political debates, 


where it's whole buſineſs was either to perſuade or diſſuade z Dee 


and the latter, in judicial ſuits and controverſies; where the 
Speaker was either to accuſe or defend. Bat, on many occa- 
0. pan bo were all threEintermingled 3 in the ſame diſcourſe, 
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thenaicus, that theſe were beguties which he 


induſtriouſſy purſued ; for he compoſed it 
not for victory in a ſuit at law (where ſuch 


a confeſſion muſt have greatly injured his 
cauſe) but merely to gratify the ear. 

It is recorded that the firſt perſons who 
practiſed this ſpecies. of compoſition * were 
Thrafymachus the Chalcedonian, and Gorgias 
the Leontine; and that theſe were followed 


. by 7. Beudbrur the Byzantine, and a number 


= The compoſition Fs wangioned confited of thees parts, 
The firſt regarded the ſtructure, that is, the connechion of our 
i words, and required that the laſt ſyllable of every preced- 
ing, and the firſt of every ſucceeding word ſhould be ſo 
aptly united as to produce an agreeable ſound ; which was 
effected by avoiding a collifion of vowels or of inamicable 
conſonants. It likewiſe required that thoſe words ſhould be 
conſtantly made choice of, whoſe ſeparate ſounds were moſt 
harmonious and moſt agreeable to the ſenſe. I he ſecond 
part conſiſted in the uſe of particular forms of expreſſion, 
fuch as contraſts and antitheſiſes, which have an appearance 
of order and regularity in their very texture. The third 
and laſt regarded that ſpecies of harmony which reſults not 
fo much from the ſound, as from the time and quantity of 
the ſeveral ſyllables i in-a ſentence, This was called number, 
and ſometimes rhyme; and was in fact a kind of profaic 
metro, which was carefully attended to by the ancients in 
every part of a ſentence, but more particularly at the be- 


ginning and end of it. In this part they uſually included 


the peried, or the rules for determining the length of their 
ſentences. I thought it neceſſary to give this ſhort account 
of their compoſition, becauſe our author very frequently 
alludes to it, before he proceeds to explain it at large, 


/ 
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of others, whom Socrates, in | the Phædrus 
of Plato, calls aoyoJaiddaze, ſpeech-worights 3 
many of whoſe diſcourſes are ſufficiently 
neat and entertaining ; but,. being the firſt 
attempts of the kind, were too minute and 
puerile, and had too poetical an air, and 
too much colouring. On this account, the 
merit of Herodotus, and Thucydides is the 
more conſpicuous : for though they lived at 
the time we are ſpeaking of, they carefully 
avoided thoſe ſtudied decorations, or rather 
flutilities. The former rolls along like a 
deep, {till river without any rocks or ſhoals 
to interrupt it's courſe; and the other de- 


ſcribes wars and battles, as if he was ſound- _ 


ing a charge on the trumpet ; fo that hiſ- 


tory (to uſe the words of Theophraſtus) 


caught the firſt alarm from theſe,' and 


began to expreſs herfelf with n dignity 
and ſpirit. 


After theſe came Sacratis, whom I have 


always: recommended .as the moſt accom- 
pliſhed writer we have in the way I am 
ſpeaking of; though ſometimes, my Brutus, 


vou have objected to it with a great deal of 
pleaſantry and erudition. But when you 


are better informed for what it is I recom- 
mend. him, you will then think of him 


pon 
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266 THE ORATOR, 
| perhaps as favourably as I do, Thraſy- 
machus and Gorgias (who are ſaid to have 
| been the firſt who cultivated the art of 
proſaic harmony) appeared to him to be 
too minutely exact; and Thucydides, he 
thought, was as much too looſe and rug- 
ged, and not ſufficiently ſmooth, and full- 
mouthed.; and from hence he took the hint 
to give a ſcope to his ſentences by a more 
copious and unconfined flow. of language, 
and to fill up their breaks and intervals 
with the ſofter and more agrecable numbers. 
By teaching this to the moſt celebrated 
- Speakers, and Compoſers of the age, his 
bouſe came at laſt to be honoured as the 
School of Elequence. Wherefore as I bore 
the cenſure of others with indifference, 
when 1 had the good fortune to be ap- 


4 plauded by Cato; thus Iſocrates, with the 


approbation of Plato, may flight the judg- 
ment of inferior critics. For in the laſt 


= page of the Phedrus, we find Socrates thus 


expreſſing himſelf ; N Now, indeed, my 
« dear Phedrus,” ſaid he, Ifocrates is but 
$4 youth: but I will diſcover to you what 
„think of him.“ “ And what i is that * 
replied the other. —** He appears to me,” 
: oy the * Fhiloſoplt, ** to haye too elevated 
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4a genius to be placed on a leyel with the 


« arid ſpeeches of Lyſias. Beſides, he has 


«a ſtronger turn for virtue; ſo: that I ſhall - 


46 not wonder, a8 he advances in years, if 
4 in the ſpecies of Eloquence to which he 
4 now applies bimfelf, he ſhould exceed all, 
«© who haye neo purſued it, like ſo 
* many infants. Or, if this ſhould not 
content him, 1 ſhall not be aſtoniſhed 
« to behold him with a godlike ardour pur - 
« ſuing higher and more important ſtudies; 
« for I plainly ſee that he has a natural 
e bent to Philoſophy !” 


Thus Socrates- preſaged of him tics be 


was but a youth. But Plato recorded this 
eulogium when he. was older; and he re- 
corded it, thoaghrhe: was one of his equals 
and cotampararies, and a profeſſed enemy to 

che whole tribe of Rhetoricians ! Him he 
2dmired , and dum alone! So that ſuch who 


deſpiſe Iſoerates, muſt ſuffer mo to err with 


Soorates and Plato. 


The manner of ſpeaking, than. which j is 


obſerved in the d ve or ornamental 


| ſpecies of Eloguence, and which I have 
before remarked, was peculiar to the Soy 
Phiſts, is ſweet, harmonious, and flowing,” 
Fol of 2 885 . 8 
all ; 
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all che brilliance of language. But it is 
much fitter for the parade than the field; 
and being, therefore, conſigned to the Pa- 
læſtra, and the ſchools, has been long ba- 
niſhed from the Forum. As Eloquence, 
however, after ſhe had been fed and nou- 
iſhed with this, acquires a freſher com- 
plexion, and a firmer conſtitution ; it would 
not be amiſs, T eren to trace our F Orator 
from his very cradle.” 
But theſe things are only for few dd 
amuſement : whereas it is our buſineſs to 
take the field in earneſt, and prepare for 
action. As there are three particulars, then, 
to be attended to by an Orator,—viz. what 
he is to ſay; in what order; and how; we 
ſhall conſider what is moſt excellent in 
each; but after a different manner from 
what is followed in delivering a ſyſtem of 
the Art. For we are not to furniſh a ſet 
of precepts (this not being the province we 


have undertaken) but to exhibit a portrait 


of Eloquence in her full perfection: neither 
is it our buſineſs to Explain the methods by 
which we may acquire it, but only to ſhew 
5 what opinion we ought to form of it. 
The two firſt articles are to be lightly 
touched over; for they have not ſo. much a 
remarkable 
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remarkable as a neceſſary ſhare in forming 
ttzhe character of a compleat Orator, and are 
likewiſe common to his with many other 
profeſſions; —and though, to invent, and 
judge with accuracy, what is proper to. be 
ſaid, are important accompliſhments, and the 
fame as the ſoul is to the body, yet they rather 


#4 4+ v 


what cauſe, however, can 


another of theſe; particulars, viz,—whether 


a fact has been really committed, or what 
_ -natne. it-ought..to bear in law, or whether 


it is agreeable or contrary, to juſtice; and 
as the reality of a fact muſt, be determined 
5 by, force of evidence, the true name of it 
hy it's definition, and the quality of it by 


che received notions. of right and wrong; 
an Orator (not an ordinary one, but the 


| finiſhed- Speaker we are deſeribing) will al- 
ways turn off the controverſy; as much as 


poſſible, from particular perſons ; and times; 


4 (for. we may argue more at liberty concern 
| ing e topics than about are 


1 * 2 ; ; 


belong to Prudence than to Eloquenee. In 
can prudence, be idle? 
Our Orator, therefore, who is to be all per; 
fection, ſhould he thoroughly acquainted 
| with the ſources.. of argument and proof. 
For as every. thing which can become the 
ſubject of debate, muſt reſt; upon one or 
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270 THE ORATOR. 
in ſuch à manner that what is proved to 
be true aby, may neceffarity appear to 
be $6 in aft fibordinare caſes. | The point in 
debate being thus abſtracted from partieu- 
lar perfons and times, and brought to reſt 
upon general principles; is called a rie. 
In rut the famous Ariſtotle carefully prace 
tiſed his {cholats';—not to argue with the 
formal preciſion ef PRlofphers, bat to 
canvaſs a point Handſomtely and readily on 
- both fides; and. with all- che Cpieuſneſs fo 
hh adthired in the Rhetbriciars : and for 
| this purpoſe he delivered! à ſet” of evmimor 
Flaces (for ſo he calls them) which were to 
ſerve as ſo many marks on characters for the 
ciſcovery of atguments, and from which a 
diſcourſe migkt be aptly grand on either 
hide of a queſtion. ©» 

Our 'Otator then, (for Pain not Healing 
of a mete ſchool-declaimer, of a noiſy fanter 
m the Porum, but of a well-aecomplithed 

And 4 fnftheg Speaker — r, ab there 
is facha Sabel wurde) of eottunon-plices, 
WA exaimine them all, thoſe 
which ſuft his -purpole itt a6 general and 
indefinite a manner as His cabſe will permit; 
and carefully trace and inveſtigate chem to 
their intn6ft-fourees, But he will uſe the 
| plenty 
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plenty be fore him with diſcretion, and weigh- 


ing every thing with the utmoſt accuracy, 
fole&t what is beſt: for the ſtreſs of an argu- 
ment does not always, and in every cauſe, de. 
pend upon fimilar topics. He will, therefore, 
exerciſe his judgment; and not only diſcover 
what maybe ſaid, but thoroughly examine the 
_ firce of it. For nothing is moe fertile than 


the powers of genius, and eſpecially thoſe 


which haue beers bleſſtd with the cultivacidh 
_ of ſcience. But as a rich andi fruĩtful ſoit not 
only produces corn in abundance;. but alſd 
vceds to choak and ſmother it; ſo from tlie 
cummon- plades we ate ſpeaking of, many 


arguments will aviſe; vhioll art either trivial 


or foreign to our purpoſe; or entirely uſe leis. 
An Oratur, therefore, ſhould? carefully e 
amine each, that he may be able to: {dee 


witli propriety. Otherwiſe, how dan hr 


enlarge upon thoſe whichi are muſt: pertinent, 

and dwell upon ſuch as; more: patticularly 
 affeft his cauſe Or how; cah he ſoftenta 
harſh: cixcumitance;. or concoal and (if poſs 


fible) entirely ſuppreſs what would: b deems = 
ech unauſwerable, or ſteal off the- attemion 
of the hearer to a different topic? Or how _ 


medge andther argument in reply, whi 


ſhall be ſtill more plauſible. than t ol his 5 
| But 
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But after he has thus invented. what is 
| proper to be ſaid, with what accuracy muſt 
he methodize it? For this is tlie ſecond of 
the three articles above-mentioned. Ac- 
cordingly, ' he will give the portal of his 
Harangue a: graceful appearance, and make 
the entrance to his cauſe as neat: and ſplen- 
did as the importance of it will permit. 
When he has thus made himſelf maſter of 
the hearer's good wiſnies at the firſt onſet, 
the will endeavour to invalidate what makes 
_ againſt! him; and having, by this means, 
cleared his Way, his ſtrongeſt arguments 
will appear ſome of them in the front, 


Es and others at tlie cloſe of his diſcourſe; 


_ and as to thoſe of more trifling conſequence; 
he will occafionally introduce * them here 
and there, where he judges them likely to 
be moſt ſerviceable.” Thus, then, we have 
| given a curſory view of whit he ought to 
be, in the two firſt departments of Oratory. 
But, as we before obſerved, theſe, though 
| very important in their os," re- | 
quire- leſs. art and application. 
110 After he has thus invented der in proper 
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difficulty i is ſtill behind ; ;—namely to conſi- 
der how he is to ſay it, and in what manner. 
For the obſervation of our favourite Car- 
neades is well-known, —* That Clifomachus 
had a perpetual ſameneſs of ſentiment, 
and Charmidas a tireſome uniformity of 
« expreſſion. But if it is a circumſtance of 
fo much moment in Philoſophy, in what 
manner we expreſs ourſelves, where the mat- 
ter, and not the language, is principally 
regarded ; what muſt we think of public 


debates, which are wholly ruled and ſwayed 


by the powers of Elocution ? Accordingly, 
my Brutus, I am ſenſible from your letters, 
that you mean to inquire what are my no- 
tions of a finiſhed Speaker, not ſo much 


with reſpect to his Invention and Diſpoſition, 


as to his talents of Elocution: — a ſevere 
taſk! and the moſt difficult you could have 


fixed upon! For as language is ever ſoft and 


yielding, and fo amazingly pliable that.you 
may bend and form it at your pleaſure; ſo 
different natures and diſpoſitions have given 
riſe to different kinds of Elocution, Some, 


for inſtance, who place the chief merit of | 


it in it's rapidity, are mightily pleaſed with 
a torrent of words, and a volubility of ex- 


"+ ; preſſion, | 
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to be ſaid, and in what order, the greateſt 8 
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preffion. Others apain are better pleaſed 
with regular, and meaſured intervals, and 

frequent ſtops, and pauſes. What can be 
more oppoſite ? and yet both have their 
proper excellence. Some alſo confine their 
attention to the ſmoôthneſs and equability 
| FE periods, and aim "at A ſtyle which 
5 is perfectly neat and Clear: 'while others 
affect a Harſhneſs, and ſeverity of diction, 

al nd to give a globmy calt to their language: 
i '—and as we "hive already obſerved that ſome 
umn to be nervous and Motta, others 
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Wakes are of e But as I have 
already enlarged. the taſk you have impoſed 
upon me;—(for though your enquiries re- 
lated only to 'Elocution, © I have ventured a 
| few hints on the arts of Invention and Diſ- 
on poſition ; ) —T" wall now treat not only of 
Ebocution, but of ation. 'By this means, 
eyery part of Oratory will be attended to: 
for as to "memory, which is common to this 
2 with man y other arts, it is entirely 'out of 

the deen ; | 

The Art of Speaking then, ſo far as it re- 

Sade only the manner in which' our thoughts 

om 0” ſhould 
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ſhould be expreſſed, conſiſts in action and 
Elecution ; for action is the Eloquence of 
the body, and implies the proper manage- 
ment of our voice and geſture. As to the 
inflexions of the voice, they are as nume- 
rous as the various paſſions it is capable of 
exciting. The finiſhed Orator, therefore, 
Who is the ſubject of this Eſſay, in what- 
ever manner he would appear to be affected 
bimſelf, and touch the heart of his hearer, 
Will employ a ſuitable and correſponding 
tone of voice: —a topic which I could 
willingly enlarge upon, if delivering pre- 
cepts Was any part of my preſent deſign, 
or of your requeſt. 1 ſhould likewiſe ; have 
treated concerning geſture, of which the 
management of the countenance is a mate- 
rial part: for it is ſcarcely credible of what 
great importance it is to an Orator to re- 
commend himſelf by theſe external accom- | 
plichments. For even thoſe who were far 
from being maſters of good language, have 
many times, by the ſole dignity of their 
action, reaped the fruits of:: Eloquence ; ; 
while others who. had the fineſt powers of 
Elogution, have too often, by the mere 
nel, of their delivery, led Fecpie 
. to 
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to imagine that they were ſearcely able to 
expreſs themſelves: ſo that Demoſthenes, 
with ſufficient reaſon, aſſigned the firſt place, | 
and likewiſe the ſecond' and third to pronun- 


ciation. For if Eloquence without this is 


nothing, but this, even without Eloquence, 


has ſuch a wonderful efficacy, it muſt be 
allowed to bear the principal fway in the 
: practice. of Speaking. 5 


If an Orator, then, who i is ambitious to 


win the palm of Eloquence, has any thing 
to deliver which is warm and cutting, let 
his voice be ſtrong and quick; if what is 


calm and gentle, let it be mild and eaſy; 
if what is grave and ſedate, let it be cool 


; and ſettled; — and if what is mournful and 
affecting, let his accents be plaintive and 
flexible. For the voice may be raiſed or 
depreſſed, and extended or contracted to 
an aſtoniſhing degree; thus in Muſic (for 
inſtance) it's three tones, the mean, the 
acute, and the grave, may be ſo managed 
by art, as to produce a pleaſing and an in- 


finite variety of ſounds. Nay, even in 


_ Speaking, there may be a concealed kind of 
muſic: — not like the whining epilogue of a 
Phrygian or a Carian declaimer, but ſuch as 

Was intended * — and Demoſthenes, 


when 
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when the one upbraids and reproaches the 
other with the artificial modulations of his 
voice. Demoſthenes, however, ſays moſt upon 
this head, and often ſpeaks of his accuſer 
28 having a ſweet and clear pronunciation. 
There is another circumſtance, which may 
| farther enforce our attention to the agree- 
able management of the voice; for Nature 
herſelf, as if ſhe meant to harmonize the 
ſpeech of man, has placed an accent on every 
word, and one accent only, which never lies 
farther than the third ſyllable from the laſt, 
Why, therefore, ſhould we heſitate to follow 
her example, and to do our beſt to gratify 
| the ear? A good voice, indeed, though a 
deſirable accompliſhment, is not in our 
power to acquire : : — but to. exerciſe, and 
improve it, is certainly in tho W of 
every perſon. _ | 

The Orator, then, who means to be the 
prince of his profeſſion, will change and vary 
his voice with the moſt delicate propriety ; _ 
and by ſometimes raiſing, and ſometimes 
depreffing it, purſue it gradually through all 
it's different tones, and modulations. He 
will likewiſe regulate his geſture, ſo as to 
avoid even a fingle motion which is either 


ſuperfluous or impertinent. His poſture will 
#9 be 


hs 
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be ere& and minly :—he will move from 


bis ground but ſeldom, and not een then 


too precipitately ; and his advances will be 
few and moderate. He will practiſe no lan- 
güiſhing, no effeminate airs of the Head, no 


finical playing of the fingers; no meaſured 


What adh arid gfücefülhefs is it nat ca- 


pable of ſupporting ! ind when you have 
been careful that it may neither be un- 


- meaning, nor oſtentatious, there is ſtill 


much to be left to the expreffion of the 
eyes. For if the countenance is the 7mage 
of the mind, the eyes are it's ?terpreters, 


| Whoſe degree of pleaſantry or ſadneſs muſt | 
de proportioned to the importatice of our 


N 


fe... EY 
= Bit we are to exhibit the portrait of a 
finiſhed Oritor, whoſe chief excellence 
muſt be ſuppoſed, from His very tame, to 
confiſt in his Eiorurun; White his other 
qualifications (though equally cornplete) are 
3 e e en 
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leſs conſpicuous. For a mere KA 
were digeſter, or a mere actor, are titles 
never made uſe of to comprize the whole 
character; ; but an Orator derives his name, 


8 2 2 


talent of Elocution. As to his other 9 qua- 


lifcations, every man of ſenſe may claim a 


ſhare of them : but the full powers of lan- 
. on e are exerted by himſelf alone. Some 


Ee philoſophers, indeed, have expreſſed | 


Et us in a very handſome manner: 
for Theophraſtus derived his name from the 


divinity of his ſtyle; Ariſtotle rivalled the 
glory of Thecrates ; ; and the Muſes them- 


ſelves are ſaid to have ſpoken from the 
| lips of Xenophon ; and, to ſay no more, the 
great Plato is acknowledged in majeſty and 
ſweetneſs to have far exceeded all who 


eyer wrote or ſpoke. But their language | 


haas neither the nerves nor the ſting which 
is required in the Orator's, when he 
harangues the crowded Forum. They ſpeak 
only to the learned, whoſe paſſions they 
rather chooſe to compoſe than diſturb; and 

they diſcourſe about matters of . and 
untumultuous ſpeculation, merely as teach- 
ers, and not like eager antagoniſts: though 
even bere, when they endeayour f to amuſe 
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and delight us, they are thought by ſome 
to exceed the limits of their province. It 
will be. eaſy, therefore, to diſtinguiſh this 
ſpecies of Elocution from the Eloquence 
we are attempting to delineate. ' For the 
language of philoſophy is gentle and com- 
poſed, and entirely calculated for the ſhady 
walks of the Academy ; — not armed with 
thoſe forcible ſentiments, and rapid turns 
of expreſſion, which are ſuited to move the 
populace, nor meaſured by exact numbers 
and regular periods, but eaſy, free, and 
unconfined. It has nothing reſentful be- 
| longing to it, nothing invidious, nothing 
| fierce and flaming, nothing . exaggerated, 
nothing marvellous, nothing artful and de- 
ſigning; but reſembles a chaſte, a baſhful, 
and an unpolluted virgin. We may, there- 
fore, conſider it as a kind of polite con- 
verſation rather than a ſpecies of Ota 
8 
As to the Sl ifs, whom I have already 
mentioned, the reſemblance ought to be 
more accurately diſtinguiſhed : for they 
induſtriouſſy purſue the ſame flowers which 
are uſed by an Orator in the Forum. But 
they differ in this, — that, as their prin- 
| cipal : aim is not to diſturb the Paſſions, | 
. but 
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but rather to allay them, and not ſo much 
to perſuade as to pleaſe, —they attempt the 
latter more openly, and more frequently 
than we do. They ſeek for agreeable ſen- 
timents, rather than probable ones ; they 
uſe more frequent digreſſions, intermingle 
tales and fables, employ more ſhewy me- 
| taphors, and work them into their diſcourſes 
with as much fancy and variety as a 
painter does his' colours ; and they abound 
in contraſts and antitheſes, and in n | 
and correſponding cadences. 
Nearly allied to theſe is Hiſtory, which 
conducts her narratives with elegance and 
eaſe, and now and then ſketches out a 
country, or a battle. She likewiſe diverſi- 
fies her ſtory: with ſhort ſpeeches, and 
florid harangues : but in theſe, only neat- 
neſs and fluency is to be expected, and not 
the vehemence and poignant ure of an 
Orator *. 


C5 In the Original i it is, i in his rage 22 et 2 

s non hec contorta, et acris Oratio; upon which Dr. 
Ward has made the following remark : — ** Sentences, with 
6 reſpe& to their form or compoſition, are diſtinguiſhed into 
two ſorts, called by Cicero tracta, ſtrait or direct, and 
© contorta, bent or winding. By the former are meant ſuch, 
« whoſe members follow each other in a direct order, with- 
* out any inflexion ; and by the latter, thoſe which RAY 


. ſpeaking are called _ 4 
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There is much the ſame difference be- 
tween Eloquence and Poetry; for the Poets 


0 likewiſe have ſtarted the queſtion, What it is 
which diſtinguiſhes them from the Orators ? 


It was formerly ſuppoſed to be their number 
and metre: but numbers are now as familiar 
to the Orator, as to the Poet ; for whateyer 


falls under the regulation of the ear, though 


it bears no reſemblance to yerfe. (which in 
Oratory would be a capital fault) is called 
number, and by the Greeks rhyme*. In the 
opinion of ſome, therefore, the ſtyle of Plata 


and Democritus, on account of it's majeſtic 
flow, and the ſplendor of it's ornaments, 
though it is far from being verſe, has a 


nearer reſemblance to poetry than the ſtyle 
of the Comedians, who, excepting their 


metre, have nothing different from the ſtyle 


of converſation, Metre, however, is far 


from being the principal merit of the Poets; 


though it is certainly no ſmall recommenda- 


tion, that, while they purſue all the beauties 


of Eloquence, the harmony of their num- | 


bers is far more regular and exact. But, 
though the language of Poetry is equally 
grand and ornamental with that of an Ora- 
tor, cn undoubtedly takes greater liberties 

| . Publics. 


both 
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both i in making and compounding word; 
and frequently adminiſters to the pleaſure 
of her hearets, more by the pomp and 
luſtre of her expreſſions, than by the weight _ 
and dignity of her ſentiments. Though 
judgment, therefore, and a proper choice of 
words, is alike common to both, yet their 
difference in other reſpects is ſufficiently | 
diſcernible ; but if it affords any matter of 
doubt (as to ſome, perhaps, it may) the 
diſcuſſion of it is no way neceſſary to our 
prefent purpoſe. | | 
Me are, therefore, to delineate the Orator 
who differs equally from the Eloquence of 
the Philoſopher, the. Sophiſt, the Hiſtorian, 
and the Poet. He, then, is truly eloquent, 
(for after him we muſt: ſearch, by the di- 


rection of Antonius) who in the Forum, and 


in public debates, can ſo ſpeak, as to prove, 
delight, and force the paſſions. To prove, is 
a matter of neceſſity :—to delight, is indiſ- 
penſably requiſite to engage the attention: 
and to force the 22 is the ſureſt means 
of victory; for this contributes more ef- 
fectually than both the others to get a cauſe 
decided to our wiſhes. But as the duties 
of an Orator, ſo the kinds of Elocution are 
Rites,” The neat and accurate is uſed in 


proving ; 5 
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proving ; the moderately florid in delighting ; 


and the vehement and impetuous in forcing 


"the paſſions, in which alone all the power of 
Eloquence conſiſts. Great, therefore, muſt 


be the judgment, and wonderful the talents 


of the man, who can properly conduct, and, 
as it were, temper this threefold variety ; i 


for he will at once determine what is ſuit- 


able to every caſe; and be always able to 


expreſs himſelf as the nature af his ſubje> 


may require. 


Diſeretion, therefore, is as baſa of Elo- 


quence, as well as of every other accom- 
pliſhment. For, as in the conduct of life, 


ſo in the practice of Speaking, nothing is 
more difficult than to maintain a propriety 


of character. This is called by the Greeks 


T6 rp, the becoming, but we ſhall call it 


_ decorum ;—a ſubject which has been excel- 


lently and very copiouſly canvaſſed, and 
richly merits our attention. An unacquaint- 
ance with this has been the ſource of innu- 
merable errors, not only in the buſineſs of 


life, but in Poetry and Eloquence. An 
Orator, therefore, ſhould examine what is 


becoming, as well in the turn of his lan- 


4 
guage, as in that of his ſentiments. For 


not every condition, not every rank, not 


every 
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every character, nor every age, or place, or 
time, nor every hearer is to be treated with 
the ſame invariable train either of ſentiment 

or expreſſion : but we ſhould always con- 
fider in every part of a public Oration, as 
well as of life, what will be moſt becoming, 
—a circumſtance which naturally depends 
on the nature of the ſubject, and the 
reſpective characters of the Speaker and 
HFearer. Philoſophers, therefore, have care- 
fully diſcuſſed this extenſive and important 


topic in the doctrine of Ethics, (though not, 


indeed, when they treat of right and wrong, 
becauſe thoſe are invariably the ſame: ) nor 
is it leſs attended to by the Critics in their 
Toctical Eſſays, or by men of Eloquence in 
every ſpecies and every part of their public 
debates. For what would be more out of 
character, than to uſe a lofty ſtyle, and ran- 
ſack every topie of argument, when we are 
"ſpeaking. only of a petty treſpaſs in ſome 
inferior court? Or, on the other hand, to 
deſcend to any puerile ſubtilties, and ſpeak 
with the indifference and ſimplicity of a fri- 


volous narrative, en we are laſbing trea- 


bon and rebellion ? 0 
Here, the indecorum would ariſe 8008 the 
wen nature and quality of the ſubje& : but 
others 
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others are equally guilty of it, hy nat ad- 
apting their diſcourſe either to their .own 
characters, or to that of their hearers, 
and, in ſome caſes, to that of their antago- 
niſts; and they extend the fault not only to 
their ſentiments, but to the turn of their 
expreſſion. It is true, indeed, that the force 
-of language is a mere nothing, When it is 
not ſupported hy a proper ſolidity of ſenti- 


ment: but it is alſo equally true that the 


: ame thing will be either approved or re- 
JZected, according as it is this or that way 
expreſſed. In all caſes, therefore, we cannot 
be too eareful in examining the bow. Far ? 
for though everything has it's proper meen, 
yeban:excyſe ĩs always more offenſive and diſ- 
guſting chan a proportianahle 7. Apelles, 
therefore, juſtly cenſures fame, of his tem- 
porary artiſts, becauſe they neyer barnnden 
f ee pe | 
This, my Brutus, as your, logg acquaint- | 
ance: with it muſt neceſſarily inform you, is 
a copious ſubject, and would require an ex- 
itenſiye vdlume to diſcuſs. But it is ſuffi- 
eient to our. preſent purpoſe, ; to obſerye, that 
in all our words and actions, as well the | 
_ ſmalleſt as the greateſt, there is a ſomething 

| A hich will. n either e or un- 
EE becoming, 
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| becoming, and that almoſt every one is 
ſenſible of it's conſequence. But What 'is 
becoming, and what 'ought to be, are very 
different conſiderations, and belong to a 
ülfferent topic: for the ought 10 be points 
out the perfection of duty, which ſhould he 
attended to upon all gccafions, and by all 
perſons: but the Becoming "denotes that 
which is merely proper, and ſuited to time 


and character, Which is of great impott- 


ance not only in our actions and language, 
but in our very looks, our geſture, and 
our walk; and that which is contrary to 
it will always be unbecoming, and diſagree- 
"able, If . Poet, therefore, carefully 
Suards againſt any impropriety of the kind, 
and is always condemned as guilty of a fault, 
When he puts the language of a worthy man 
into the mouth of a ruffian, or that of a 
wiſe man into the mouth of a fool: Af, 
morecver, the artiſt who painted the ſacrifice 


of N l could ſee that Chalcus ſhould 
"appear 


5 — Apaininiion; one of the Grecian chiefs, having- by 
5 accident ſlain a deer belonging to Diana, the Goddeſs was 
"fo enraged at this profanation of her honours,” that ſhe kept 
him wind-bound' at Aulis with the whole fleet. Under this 
| heavy diſaſter, having recourſe to the Oracle, (their uſual 
| refugen in ſuch caſes) they were informed that the only atone- 

ment 
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appear greatly concerned, Ulyſſes ſtill more 
ſo, and Menelaus bathed in tears, but that 
the head of Agamemnon (the virgin's father) 
ſhould be covered with his robe, to intimate 
a degree of anguiſh which no pencil could 
. expreſs: laſtly, if a mere actor on the ſtage 
is ever cautious to keep up the character he 
appears in, what muſt be done by the Ora- 
tor? But as this is a matter of ſuch im- 
| . portance, let him conſider at his leiſure, 
What is proper to be done in particular 
cauſes, and in their ſeveral parts and divi- 
mY CE ions: — for it is ſufficiently evident, not 
| ji only that the different parts of an Oration, 
3 but that entirè cauſes ought to be managed, 

ome in one manner, and ſome i in another. 
We muſt now. proceed to delineate the 
3 and character of each of. the three 
ſpecies of Eloquence above-mentioned ; 3-2 
Ae and an arduous taſk, as I have already 
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Went u fich the angry Goddeſs would accept, was the ſacrifice 
of one of the offender's children. Ulyſſes. having, by a 
eee withdrawn Ipbigenia from her mother for that 
purpoſe, the unhappy Virgin was brought to the altar. But, 

as the ſtory goes, the Goddeſs relenting at her hard fate, 
ſubſtituted a deer in her ſtead, and conveyed her away to 
ſerve. her as a Prieſteſs. It muſt be farther remarked that 
Menelaus was the Virgin's uncle, and Calchas the Prieft who 
was to officiate at this horrid ſacrifice, 5 
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| obſerved 
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obſerved more than once; But we ſhould 
have conſidered the difficulty of the voyage 
before we embarked : for now we have ven- 
tured to ſet fail, we muſt run boldly be- 
fore the wind, whether we reach our. your 


or not. 
- The firſt lanai; then, to be deſcribed, 


is the Orator who, according to ſome, is 


the only one that has any juſt pretenſions 


to Atticiſm. He is diſtinguiſhed by his 


modeſt ſimplicity; and as he imitates the 
language of converſation, he differs from 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to Eloquence, 
rather in reality than in appearance. F or 


this reaſon, thoſe who hear him, though 


totally unſkilled in the art of Speaking, 
are apt to perſuade themſelves that they can 
_ readily diſcourſe in the fame manner *; — 
1 1 ij | | - and 


8 5 
4 


fifteenth number of The Guardian, which, as it may ſerve to 
illuftrate the obſervation of Cicero, I ſhall beg leave to inſert, 


From what I have advanced, it appears how difficult 


© it is to write . But when eaſy writings fall into the 


hands of an ordinary reader, they appear to him ſo 


* natiiral and unlaboured, that he immediately reſolves to 


te write, and fancies that all he has to do is to take no 


4 pains. Thus he thinks indeed ſimply, but the thoughts 


Le not being choſen with judgment, are not beautiful. He, 
F oy it is true, expreſſes himſelf plainly, but flatly withal. 


cc © Agains 


11K There is a WEL remark to the ſame purpoſe in the 
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and the unaffected ſimplicity of his language 


appears very imitable to an ignorant ob- 
ſerver; though nothing will be found leſs 
ſo by him who makes the trial. For, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, though his veins are 
not over-ſtocked with blood, his j juices muſt 


be ſound and good; and though he is not 


poſſeſſed of any extraordinary ſtrength, he 
muſt have a healthy conſtitution, For this 
purpoſe, we muſt firſt releaſe him from the 
ſhackles of number; for there is (you know) 
a kind of number to be obſerved by an Ora- 
tor, which we ſhall treat of in the ſequel ; 
—but this is to be uſed in a different ſpecies 
of Eloquence, and to be relinquiſhed in the 
preſent. His language, therefore, muſt be 
free and unconfined, but not looſe and irre- 
gular ; that he may appear to walk at caſe, 
without reeling or tottering. He will not be 


at the pains to cement word to word with a 


ſcrupulous exactneſs: for thoſe breaks which 
are made by a collifion of Any, have now 


on "ek if a man of vivacity takes it into his head to write 
« chis way, what ſelf-denizl muſt he undergo, when bright 

*<. points of wit occur to his fancy ? How, difficult will he 
« find it to rejeQ florid phraſes, and pretty embelliſhments 


« of Kyle ?, So true it is, that ſimplieity of all things i is the 
* hardeſt. to be copied, 11 eaſe to py A. with the 
10 '« greateſt labour,” 


and F 


and then an agreeable effect, and betray the 
not unpleaſing negligenee of a man who is 


more ſolicitous about things than words. 


But though he is not to labour at a mea- 
ſured flow, and a maſterly arrangement of 
his words, he muſt be careful in other 


teſpects. For even theſe limited and un- 


aſpiring talents are not to be employed 
careleſsly, but with a kind of induſtrious 


negligence: for as ſome females are moſt. 


becoming in a diſhabille, ſo this artleſs kind 
of Eloquence has her charms, though the 
appears in an undreſs. . There is ſomething 
in both which renders. them agrecable, 
without ftriking the eye. Here, therefore, all 
the glitter of ornament, like that of jewels 
and diamonds, muſt be laid aſide; nor muſt 
ue apply even the criſping-iron to adjuſt the 
hair. There muſt be no colouring; no art- 


ful waſhes to heighten the complexion: but 


elegance and neatneſs muſt be our only aim. 


Our ſtyle muſt be pure, and correct; — we 5 


muſt . ſpeak with clearneſs and perſpicuity;— 
ud, be Always, attentive to appear in charac= 


ter. There is one thing, however, which 


: maſt never be omitted, and which is rec- 
koned by Theophraſtus to be one of the 


chief beauties of compoſition 1— 1 mean 


U 2 that 
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that ſweet and flowing ornament, a plenti- 
ful intetmixture of lively ſentiments, which 
| ſeem to reſult from a natural fund of good 
ſenſe, and are peculiarly graceful in the 
Orator we are now deſcribing. But he will 
be very moderate in uſing the furniture of 
Eloquence: for (if I may be allowed ſuch 
an expreſſion) there is a ſpecies of furniture 
belonging to us, which conſiſts in the 
various ornaments of ſentiment and lan- 
guage. T he ornaments of language are 
two-fold; the one fort relates to words as 
they ſtand ſingly, and the other as they are 
connected together. A. Angle word (I ſpeak 
of thoſe which are proper, and in common 
uſe) i is then ſaid to be well choſen, when it 
ſounds agreeably, and is the beſt which 
could have been taken to expreſs our mean- 
ing. Among borrowed and 7ranſlatitious* 
words, (or thoſe which are not uſed in their 
- proper ſenſe) we may reckon the metaphor, 
the metonymy, and the reſt of the tropes; 
as alſo compounded and new- made words, 
and ſuch as are obſolete and out of date; 
but obſolete words ſhould rather be con- 
f ſidered as ON ones, with this only: diffe- 


nr Words which are transferred * their primitive 


8 meaning to a metaphorical one. 


S | _ rence, 


rence, that we ſeldom make uſe of them. 
As to words in connection, theſe alſo may 
be conſidered as ornamental, when they have 
a certain gracefulneſs which would be de- 
ſtroyed by changing their order, though the 
meaning would ſtill remain the ſame. For 
as to the ornaments of ſentiment, which 
loſe nothing of their beauty, by varying 
the poſition of the words, —theſe, indeed, 
are very numerous, though only a few of 
(ek are remarkably ſtriking. | | 
The Orator, then, who is eine. 
% the ſimplicity of his manner, provided 
he is correct and elegant, will be ſparing in 
the uſe of new words; eaſy and modeſt in 
his metaphors ; and very cautious in the uſe 
of words which are antiquated ; and as to 
the other ornaments of language and ſen- 
timent, here alſo he will be equally plain 
and reſerved. But in the uſe of metaphors, 
he will, perhaps, take greater liberties; be- 
cauſe theſe are frequently introduced in 
converſation, not only by Gentlemen, but 
even by ruſtics, and peaſants ; for we often 
hear them ſay that the vine ſhoots out it's 
buds, that the fields -are thirſty, the corn 
freely, and the grain rich and flouriſhing. 
Such _expreſſions, indeed, are rather bold: 
U'3 but 
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but the reſemblance between the Aether 


and the object is either remarkably obvious; 
br elſe, when the latter has no proper name 


to expreſs it, the metaphor is ſo far from 
appearing to be laboured, that we ſeem to 
uſe it merely to explain our meaning. This, 


therefore, is an ornament in which our art- 


leſs Orator may indulge himſelf more freely; 
but not ſo openly as in the more diffuſive 
and lofty ſpecies of Eloquence, For that 
indecorum, which is beſt underſtood by com- 
paring it with it's oppoſite quality, will even 


here be vifible when a metaphor is too con- 


ſpicuous; — or when this fimple' and diſ⸗- 
paſſionate fort of language is interrupted: by 
a bold ornament, which would have been 
proper enough 1 in a different kind of Elocu- 
tion. | 

As to that Git of ornament which regards 
the poſition of words, and embelliſhes it 
with thoſe ſtudied graces, which are con- 


dere by the Greeks as ſo many attitudes 
of language, and are therefore called figures, 
Ts name which is likewiſe extended to the 
flowers of ſentiment ;)— the Orator before 


us, who may juſtly be regardeil as an Artic 
Speaker, provided the title is not confined 


WW him, will make uſe even of this, though 


with 
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with great caution and moderation. He will 


conduct himſelf as if he was ſetting out an 


entertainment, .and while he carefully avoids 


a ſplendid magnificence, he will not only be 
plain and frugal, but neat and elegant, and 
make his choice accordingly. For there is 
a kind of genteel parſimony, by which his 
character is diſtinguiſhed from that of others. 
He will, therefore, avoid the more conſpi- 


cuous ornaments above-mentioned, ſuch as 


the contraſting word to word, — the con- 
cluding the ſeveral members of a ſentence 
with the ſame cadence, or confining them 
to the ſame meaſure, — and all the ſtudied 
prettineſſes which are formed by the change 
of a letter, or an artful play of ſound ;— 
that, if poſſible, there may not be the ſlighteſt 


appearance, or even ſuſpicion, of a deſign 
to pleaſe. As to thoſe repetitions which 
require an earneſt and forcible exertion of 
the voice, theſe alſo would be equally out 


of character in this lower ſpecies of Elo- 


quence: but he may uſe the other orna- 


ments of Elocution at his pleaſure, pro- 


vided he checks and interrupts the flow of 


his language, and ſoftens it off by uſing 


familiar expreſſions, and ſuch metaphors as 


are plain and obvious. Nay, even as to the 


= 4 figures 
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figures of ſentiment, he may ſometimes in- | 
dulge himſelf in thoſe which are not re- 


markably bold and ſtriking. Thus, for in- 


ſtance, we muſt not allow him to introduce 
the Republic 'as ſpeaking, nor to fetch up 
the dead from their graves, nor to crowd a 
multitude of ideas into the ſame period. 
Theſe efforts demand a firmer conſtitution, 
and ſhould be neither required nor expected 
from the ſimple Orator before us; for as 
in his voice, ſo likewiſe in his language, 
he ſhould. be ever eaſy and compoſed. * But 
there are many of the nobler ornaments 
which may be admitted even here, though 
always in a plainer and more artleſs habit 
than in any other ſpecies of Eloquence; 
for ſuch is the character we have aſſigned 
him. His geſture alſo will be neither pom- 
pous, nor theatrical, but conſiſt in a mode- 
rate and eaſy {way of the body, and derive 
much of it's efficacy from the countenance, 
not 2 Riff and affected countenance; but 
ſuch a one as nen eee with 
- His ſentiments. - - 

This kind of gun will likewiſe be 
frequently. enhvened by thoſe turns of wit 
and pleaſantry, which in Speaking have a 
e greater effect than i is imagined, There 


are - 
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are two ſorts of them; the one conſiſting in 


ſmart ſayings and quick repartees, and the 


other in what is called Humour. Our Orator 
will make uſe of both ;—of the latter in his 
narratives, to make them lively and enter- 
taining ;—and of the other, either in giving 
or retorting a ſtroke of ridicule, of which 
there are ſeveral kinds; but at preſent it is 
not our buſineſs to ſpecify them. It will 
not be amiſs, however, to obſerve by way 
of caution, that the powers of ridicule are 
not to be employed too often, leſt we ſink 
into ſcurrility ; nor in looſe and indecent 
language, leſt we degenerate into wantonneſs 
and buffoonery; —nor with the leaſt degree 
of petulance and abuſe, leſt we appear au- 
dacious and ill-bred; — nor levelled againſt 
the unfortunate, leſt we incur the cenſure of 
inhumanity; — nor againſt atrocious crimes, 
| left we raiſe a laugh where we ought to 
excite abhorrence;— nor, in the laſt place, 


ſhould they be uſed unſeaſonably, or when 


the characters either of the Speaker, or the 
| Hearer, and the circumſtances of time and 


| place forbid: it; otherwiſe we ſhould groſsly 


fail in that decorum of which we have al- 
ready ſaid ſo much. We ſhould likewiſe 


avoid all affected witticiſms, which appear 


1 
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not to be thrown out occaſionally, but ta 
be dragged from the cloſet ; for ſuch are 


generally cold and infipid. It is alfo in 
proper to jeſt upon our friends, or upon 
perſons of quality, or to give any ſtrokes 
of wit which may appear ill-natured, or 


malicious. We ſhould aim only at our 


enemies; and even at theſe, not upon every 
occaſion, or without any diſtinction of cha- 
racter, or with the ſame invariable turn of 


ridicule. Under theſe reſtrictions our art - 


leſs Orator will play off his wit and humour, 
as I have never ſeen it done by any of the 


modern pretenders to Atticiſm, though they 


cannot deny that this is Sc in the 
Attic taſte. 

Such, e is the idea which T bre 
formed of a fimple and an eaſy Speaker, who 
is likewiſe a very maſterly one, and a ge- 


nauine Athenian; for whatever is ſmart and 


pertinent is anqueſtionably Attic, though 
ſome of the Attic Speakefs were not re- 
markable for their wit. Lypaas, indeed, and | 
Hyperides were ſufficiently ſo; and Demades, 


it is ſaid; was more {6 than all the others. 


Demoſthenes, howevet, is thought by many 
to have but little merit of the kind; but to 
the e nothing ca be more e than he 
5 | is; 
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is; though, perhaps, he was b 
than humourous. The one requires a 
quicker genius, but the other more art 
and addreſs. 

But there is a ſecond charatter, which is 
more diffuſive, and ſomewhat ſtronger 
than the ſimple and artleſs one we have 
been deſcribing, - though conſiderably in- 
ferior to that copious and all-commanding 
Eloquence we ſhall notice in the ſequel. 
In this, though there is but a moderate 
exertion of the nerves and ſinews of Ora- 
tory, there is abundance of melody and 


ſweetneſs. It is much fuller and richer = 
than the cloſe and accurate ſtyle above= 


mentioned; but leſs elevated than the pom= 


pous and diffuſive. In rh all the ornaments | 
of language may be employed without re- 
ſerve ; and here the flow of our numbers is 
ever ſoft and harmonious. - Many of the 


Greeks have purſued it with ſucceſs : but, 
in my opinion, they muſt all yield the palm 


to Demetrius Phalereus, whoſe Eloquence is 


eyer mild and placid, and beſpangled with 


a moſt elegant variety of metaphers and 


other tropes, like fo many farc. By mites 
| phors, as I have frequently obſerved, I mean 
N which, "Wo for the ſake ef 

| ornament, 
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ornament, or through the natural poverty | 


of our language, are removed and as it were 
tranſplanted. from their proper objects to 


others, by way of ſimilitude. As to tropes 


in general, they are particular forms of 
expreſſion, in which the proper name of a 


thing is ſupplied by another, which conveys 


the ſame meaning, but is borrowed from it's 
adjun&s or effects: for, though, in this 
caſe, there is a kind of metaphor, (becauſe 
the word is ſhifted from it's primary object) 


yet the remove is performed by Ennius in a 


different manner, when he ſays metaphori- 
cally,.— . Tou bereave the citadel and the city 
4% their offspring,” — from what it would 


have been, if he had put the citadel alone 


for the whole ſtate: and thus again, when 


he tells us that, —* rugged Africa was ſhaken 
, y A dreadful tumult,” —he puts Africa for 


the inhabitants. The Rhetoricians call this 


| an Hypallage, becauſe one word is ſubſtituted 
for another: but the Grammarians call it a 


Metonymy, becauſe the words are ſhifted and 
interchanged. Ariſtotle, however, ſubjoins 
it to the metaphor, as he likewiſe does 


the Abuſe or 'Catachrefis ; by which, for 


inſtance, ' we ſay a narrow, contracted ſoul, 
| of a mean one, and thus ſteal an ex: 
Th hel 26 (00k _ preſſion. 


— 


preſſion which has a kindred meaning with 


the proper one, either for the ſake of orna- 
ment or decency. When ſeveral metaphors. 


are connected together in a regular chain, 
the form of ſpeaking is varied.” The Greeks 
call this an Allegory, which indeed is proper 


enough if we only attend to the etymology; | 


but if we mean to refer it to it's particular 
genus or kind, he has done better who com- 
prehends the whole under the general name 
of metaphors. Theſe, however, are fre- 
quently uſed by Phalereus, and have a ſoft 


and pleaſing effect: but though he abounds 


in the metaphor, he alſo makes uſe of the 


other tropes with as much freedom as | any 


writer whatever. 


'This ſpecies of Eloquence (I mean "ae | 


middling, or temperate) is likewiſe embel- 
liſhed with all the brilliant figures of lan- 
guage, and many of the figures of ſenti- 
ment. By this, moreover, the moſt extenſive 


and refined topics of ſcience are handſomely 


unfolded, and all the weapons of argument 
are employed without violence. But what 


need have I to ſay more? Such Speakers are 


the common offspring of Philoſophy ; and 
were the nervous, and more ſtriking Orator 


to N out of night, theſe alone would fully 
5 anſwer 
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anſwer our wiſhes. For they are maſters 
of a brilliant, a florid, a pictureſque, and a 
well- wrought Elocution, which is inter- 
woven with all the beautiful embroidery 
both of language and ſentiment. This 
character firſt ſtreamed from the limpid 


_ fountains of the Sophyts into the Forum: 


but being afterwards deſpiſed by the more 
ſimple and refined kind of Speakers, and 
diſdainfully rejected by the nervous and 


' weighty ; it was compelled to ſubſide into 


be peaceful and Knaſpiring mediocrity we 
ate {peeking of. 

Ibe third character is the exten ive, — the 

copious, the nervous, the majeſtie Orator, 
who poſſeſſes the powers of Elocution in 
their full extent. This is the man whoſe 
enchanting and diffuſive language is ſo 
much admired by liſtening nations, that 
they have tamely ſuffered Eloquence to rule 
the world; but an-Eloquenee whoſe courſe 
is rapid and ſonorous l an Eloquence which 
every one gazes at, and admires, and deſpairs 
to equal! Fhis is the Eloquence that bends 
and ſways the paſſions -u the Eloquence 
that: alaems ot ſooths them at her pleaſure ! 
his is the Eloquence that ſometimes tears 
os it like a Whirlw ind; and, at 


P n 
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other times, ſteals. imperceptibly upon the 
_ ſenſes, and probes to the bottom of the 
heart !—the Eloquence which ingrafts opi- 
nions that are new, and eradicates the old; 
but yet is widely different from the two 
characters of Speaking before- mentioned. 

He who exerts himſelf in the ſimple and 
accurate character, and ſpeaks neatly and 
ſmartly without aiming any higher — e, by 
this alone, if carried to perfection, becomes 
a great, if not the greateſt of Orators ; nor 
+ does he walk upon ſlippery ground, ſo that 
if he has but learned to tread firm, he is in 
no danger of falling. Alſo the middle kind 
of Orator, who is diſtinguiſhed by his equa« 
bility, provided he only draws up his forces 
to advantage, fears not the perilous and 
doubtful hazards of a public Haranguez 
/ and, though ſometimes he may not ſucceed 
to his wiſhes, yet he is never expoſed to an 


abſolute defeat; for as he never ſoars, his 


fall muſt be inconfiderable. But the Ora» 
tor, whom we regard as the prince of his 
profeſſion, — the nervous, —the fierce, —the 
flaming Orator, if he is born fer this alone, 
and only practiſes and applies himſelf to 
this, without tempering his copiouſneſs with 
the two inferior characters of Eloquence, is 
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of all others the moſt contemptible. For 
the plain and ſimple Orator, as ſpeaking 
acutely and expertly, has an appearance of 
vwiſdom and good-ſenſe ; and the middle 
kind of Orator is ſufficiently recommended 


L by his ſweetneſs: — but the copious. and 


diffuſive Speaker, if he has no other qua- 
lification, will ſcarcely appear to be in his 
ſenſes. For he who can ſay nothing calmly, 
Enothing gently— nothing methodically,— 
nothing clearly, diſtinctly, or humourouſly, 
(though a number of cauſes ſhould be fo 
managed throughout, and others in one or 
more of their parts :)——he, moreover, Who 
proceeds to amplify and exaggerate without 
preparing the attention of his audience, will 
appear to rave before men of underſtanding, 
and to vapour like a perſon intoxicated bes 

fore the ſober and ſedate. . * . 
Thus then, my Brutus, we. Lawn -at loſt | 
diſcovered:the: finiſhed Orator we are ſeeking 
for: but we have caught him in imagination 
only — for if I could have ſeized him with 
my hands, not all his Eloquence ſhould 
perſuade me -to- releaſe him. We have at 
length, however, diſcovered- the eloquent 
Speaker whom Antonius never ſaw. But 
tate then, is he? — I will comprize his 
| character 
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character in a few words, and afterwards 
unfold it more at large. — He, then, is an 
Orator indeed! who can ſpeak upon trivial 
ſubjects with ſimplicity and art, upon 
weighty ones with energy and pathos, and 
upon thoſe of middling import with calm- 
neſs and moderation. You will tell me, 
perhaps, that ſuch a Speaker has never 
exiſted. Be it ſo: —for I am now diſ- 
courſing not upon what I have ſeen, but 
upon what I could wh to ſee; and muſt 
therefore recur to that primary ſemblance 
or ideal form of Plato which I have men- 
tioned before, and which, though it cannot 
be ſeen with our bodily eyes, may be com- 
prehended by the powers of imagination. 
For I am not ſeeking after a living Orator, 
or after any thing which is mortal and pe- 
riſhing, but after that which confers a right 
to the title of eloquent; in other words, 
I am ſeeking after Eloquence herſelf, who 
can be diſcerned only by the ops of the 
mind. 
le then is truly an Orator, (I again raped 
it,) who can ſpeak upon trivial ſubjects with 
ſimplicity, upon indifferent ones with mo- 
1 and upon weighty ſubjects with 
3 


energy ; 
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energy and pathos . The cauſe 1 pleaded 
for Cæcina related entirely to the bare letter 
of the Interdict: here, therefore, I explained 


what was intricate by a definition, ſpoke 


in praiſe of the Civil Law,—and diſſolved 
the ambiguities which embarraſſed the mean- 
ing of the Statute. —In recommending the 
Manilian Law, I was to blazon the character 
of Pompey, and therefore indulged myſelf ; in 
all that variety of ornament which is pecu- 
liar to the ſecond ſpecies of Eloquence. 
In the cauſe of Rabirius, as the honour 
of the Republic was at ſtake, I blazed 


forth in every ſpecies of amplification. But 


theſe characters are ſometimes to be inter- 


* ” 


„Our Author is now going to indulge himſelf in the 


Bgotifo a figure, which, upon many occaſions, he uſes as 
freely as any of the figures of Rhetoric. How the Reader 
will reliſh it, I know not; but it is evident from what fol- 
lows, and from another paſſage of the ſame kind. further on, 
that Cicero had as great a veneration for his own talents as 
any man living. His merit, however, was fo uncommon 
both as a Stateſman, a Philoſopher, and an Orator, and he 
has. obliged poſterity with ſo many uſeful and amazing pro- 
. JuRtions of. genius, that we ought i in gratitude to forgive the 


Fanity of the man. Although he has ornamented the ſocket 


PIE 


Ko 


In which he has % his character, with an extravagant (and 

Thad almoſt ſaid ridiculous) profuſion of ſelf-applauſe, i it muſt 

T remembered that the diamond it contains is a 55 of 
e 


eſtimable value. : | | 
. WV mingled 
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mingled and diverſified. Which of them, 
therefore, is not to be met with in my ſeven 
Invectives againſt Verres? or in the cauſe of 
Habitus? or in that of Cornelius? or indeed 
in moſt of my Defences? I would have 
ſpecified the particular examples, did I not 
believe them to be ſufficiently known; or, 
at leaſt, very eaſy to be diſcovered by thoſe 
who will take the trouble to ſeek for them. 
For there 1s nothing which can recommend 
an Orator in the different characters of 
ſpeaking, but what has been exemplified in 
my Orations,—if not to perfection, yet at 
leaſt it has been attempted, and faintly de- 
lineated. I have not, indeed, the vanity to 
think I have arrived at the ſummit; but 1 
can eaſily diſcern what Eloquence ought to 
be. For I am not to ſpeak of myſelf, but 
to attend to my ſubject; and fo far am I 
from admiring my own productions, that, 
on the contrary, I am fo nice and difficult, 
as not to be entirely ſatisfied with Demoſ- 
thenes himſelf, who, though he riſes with 
ſuperior eminence in every ſpecies of Elo- 
quence, does not always fill my ear; — ſo 
eager is it, and ſo inſatiable, as to be ever 
coveting what is boundleſs and immenſe. 
| But as, by the aſſiſtance of TREES who is 
5 X 2 very 
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very fond of that Orator, you made yourſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with him when you 
was at Athens, and to this day ſcarcely ever 
part with him from your hands, and yet 
frequently condeſcend to peruſe what has 
been written by ne; you - muſt certainly 
have taken notice that he hath done much, 
and that I have artempted much, — that 
he has been happy enough, and I willing 
enough to ſpeak, upon every occaſion, as 
the nature of the ſubject required. But he, 
beyond diſpute, was a conſummate Orator ; 
for he not only ſucceeded ſeveral eminent 
Speakers, but had many ſuch for his co- 
temporaries: — and I alſo, if I could have 
reached the perfection I aimed at, ſhould 
have made no deſpicable figure in a city, 
where (according to Antonius) the voice of 
genuine Eloquence was never heard. 

But if to Antonius neither Craſſus, nor 
even himſelf, appeared to be eloquent, we 
may preſume that neither Cotta, Sulpi- 
cius, nor Hortenſius would have ſucceeded 
any better. For Cotta had no expanſion, 
Sulpicius no temper, and Hortenfius too little 
dignity. But the two former (I mean Craſ- 
ſus and Antonius) had a capacity which was 


Wr adapted to every ſpecies of Oratory. 
| | T had, 


3 
: * 
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I had, therefore, to addreſs myſelf to the 


ears of a city which had never been filled 
by that multifarious and extenſive Eloquence 


we are diſcourſing of; and I firſt allured 


them (let me have been what you pleaſe, or 
what ever were'my talents) to an incredible 
defire of hearing the finiſhed Speaker who 
is the ſubject of the preſent Eſſay. For 
with what. acclamations did I deliver that 
paſſage in my youth concerning the puniſh= 
ment of parricides *, though I was after- 
wards ſenſible it was too warm and extra- 
vagant ?——< What is ſo common, ſaid I, 
« as air to the living, earth to the dead, the 


« ſea to floating corpſes, and the ſhore: to 
« thoſe who are caſt upon it by the waves! 
But theſe wretches, as long as life re- 


© mains, ſo liye as not to breathe the air of 


heaven ;—they ſo periſh, that their limbs 
e are not ſuffered to touch the earth; 
10 they are ſo toſſed to and fro by the waves, 


«© as never to be waſhed by them; — and 
6e. when they are e on Un ſhore, their 


4 


© * Thoſe unnatural and infamous wretches, among the 


Romans, were ſown into. a leathern ſack, 'and thus thrown 
into the ſea; to intimate that they were unworthy of having 


the leaſt communication with the common elements of water, 
earth, and air. | | 
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* dead carcaſes cannot reſt upon the ſurface 
* of the rocks!” All this, as coming 
from a youth, was much applauded, not 
for it's ripeneſs and ſolidity, but for the 
hopes it gave the Public of my future im- 
provement. From the ſame capacity came 
thoſe riper expreſſions, — She was the 
60 ſpouſe of her ſon-in-law, the ſtep-mother 
00 of her own offspring, and the miſtreſs of 
* her daughter's huſband *.” _ 

But 1 did not always indulge myſelf 
in this exceſſive ardour of expreſſion, or 
ſpeak every thing in the ſame manner: for 
even that youthful redundance which was 
fo viſible in the defence of Raſcius, had many 
paſſages which were plain and ſimple, and 
ſome which were tolerably humourous. 
But the Orations in defence of Habitus 
and Cornelius, and indeed many others ; (for 
no ſingle Orator, even among the peaceful 
and ſpeculative Athenians, has compoſed 
ſach a number as I have ;)—theſe, I fay, 
have all that variety which I ſo much ap- 
prove. For have Homer and Ennius, and 
the reſt of the Poets, but eſpecially the tragic 
| writers, not Wee themſelves at all times 


is This paige occurs in n the peroration of his Defence of 
Cluentiys, Sn 
with 
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with the ſame elevation, but frequently va- 


ried their manner, and ſometimes lowered it 


to the ſtyle of converſation; and ſhall I oblige 
myſelf never to deſcend from that higheſt 


energy of language? But why do I men- 


tion the Poets whoſe talents are divine! 


The very actors on the ſtage, who have 


moſt excelled in their profeſſion, have not 
only ſucceeded in very different characters, 


though ſtill in the ſame province; but a 
comedian has often acted tragedies, and a 


tragedian comedies, ſo as to give us univerſal 
ſatis faction. Wherefore, then, ſhould not I 
alſo exert my efforts? But when I fay 
wyſelf, my worthy Brutus, I mean you : for 
as to me, I have already done all, I was ca- 
pable of doing. Would you, then, plead 
every cauſe in the ſame manner? Or is 


there any ſort of cauſes which your genius 


would decline? Or even in the ſame cauſe, 


would you always expreſs yourſelf in the 
me train, and without any variety? Your 
favourite Deme/tbenes, whoſe brazen ſtatue I 


lately beheld among your own, and your 
family images, when I had the pleaſure to 
viſit you at Tuſculanum, —Demoſthenes, I 
fay, was nothing inferior to Ly/igs in ſim- 


2 Mi to Hyperides in ſmartoels and poig- 


X 4 nancy, 
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nancy, or to ÆAſchines in the ſmoothneſs and 
ſplendor of his language. There are many 


of his Orations which are entirely of the 


cloſe: and imple character, as that againſt 
Leptines ; many which are all nervous, and 
ſtriking, as thoſe againſt Philip; and many 


which are of a mixed character, as that 


againſt Æſchines, concerning the falſe em- 
baſſy, and another againſt the ſame perſon 
in defence of Crefiphon. At other times he 
ſtrikes into the mean at his pleaſure, and 
quitting the nervous character, deſcends to - 
this with all the eaſe imaginable. But he 


raiſes the acclamations of his audience, and 


his Oratory is then moſt weighty and power- 3 
75 when he applies himſelf to the nervous. 
But as our enquiries relate to the art, 84 


not to the artiſt, let us leave him for the 


preſent, - and confider the nature and the 


properties of the object before us,—that is, 


of Eloquence. We muſt keep in ming, how- 
ever, what I have already hinted, that we 
are not required to deliver a ſyſtem of pre- 


cepts, but to write as judges and critics, 


rather than teachers. But I have expatiated 


ſo largely upon the ſubject, becauſe I foreſee . 
that you (who are, indeed, much better verſed 


. than I who * to inform you) will 
F > mot. 
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not be my only reader; but that my little 
eſſay, though not much perhaps to my 
credit, will be made public, and with youg 
name prefixed to it. | 

J am of opin ion, diate, that a fniſhed 
Orator ſhould not only poſſeſs the talent 
_ (which, indeed, is peculiar to himſelf) of 
ſpeaking copiouſly and diffuſively: but that 
he ſhould alſo borrow the aſſiſtance of it's 
neareſt neighbour, the art of Logic. For 
though public ſpeaking is one thing, and 
diſputing another ; and though there is a 
viſible difference between a private contro- 
verſy, and a public Harangue; yet both the 


one and the other come under the notion of 


reaſoning. But mere diſcourſe and argue | 
ment belongs to the Logician, and the art 
of Speaking gracefully and 'ornamentally is 
the [prerogative of the Orator. Zeno, the 
father of the Scoics, uſed to illuſtrate the 
difference between the two by holding up 
his hand; —for when he clenched his fin- 
gers, and preſented a cloſe fiſt, . that,” he 
ſaid, was an emblem of Logic: — but 

when he ſpread them out again, and diſ- 

played his open hand, = “ this,” ſaid he, 
v reſembles Eloquence.” But Ariſtotle ob- 

| ons before him, in the introduction to his 
Rahetoric, 
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Hale: likewiſe be nequainted with the 


Rhetoric, that it is an art which has a near 


reſemblance to that of Logic ;=—and that the 


only difference. between them is, that the 
method of reaſoning i in the former is more 
diffuſive,” and in che latter more dels. and 
Want. 1075 

121; deities; advid 8 our - Gniſhed "OY 
tor make: himfelf maſter of every thing in 


the art of Logic, which is applicable to 


kis. profeſſion.:— an art (as your thorough 


; knowledge of it has already informed you) 


which is taught after two methods. For 


Ariſtotle himſelf has delivered a variety of 


precepts concerning the art of Reaſoning : 
»-and' beſides theſe, the Dialeclicians (as they 
are called) have produced. many. intricate 
and thorny ſpeculations of their own. 1 
am, therefore, of opinion, that he who is 


_ ambitious to be applauded for his Elo- 
quence, ſhould not be wholly unacquainted 


with this branch of Erudition; but that 
he ought (at leaſt) to be properly inſtructed, 


either in the old method, or in that of 


Chryſppus. In the firſt place, he ſhould 
undlerſtand the force, the extenſion, and the 
different ſpecies of words as they ſtand 
ſingly, or connected into ſentences, He 
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yarious modes and forms in which any 
conception of the mind may be expreſied ; 
—the methods of diſtinguiſhing a true pro- 
poſition from a falſe one ; — the different 
concluſions which reſult from different pre- 
miſes the true conſequences and oppoſites 
to any given propoſition ;—and, if an argu- 
ment is embarraſſed by ambiguities, how to 
unravel each of them by an accurate diſtine- 
tion. Theſe particulars, I ſay, ſhould be well 
_ underſtood by an Orator, becauſe they are 
ſuch as frequently occur: but as. they are 
naturally rugged and unpleaſing, they ſhould 
be relieved in practice 0 an wy brillianes 
of expreſſion. 1 

But as in every topic per is ; diſcuſſed 
by reaſon and method, we ſhould firſt ſettle 
what it is we are to diſcourſe upon, (for 
unleſs the parties in a diſpute are agreed 
about the ſubje& of it, they can. neither 
teaſon with propriety, nor bring the argu- 
ment to an ifſue;) —it will | frequently 
be neceſſary to explain our notions of it, 
and, when the matter is intricate, to lay 
it open by a definition ; — for a definition 
is only 2 ſentence, or explanation, which 
ſpecifies, in as few words as poſſible, the 
ny © 

ter 
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After the genus, or kind, has been ſuffici- 
ently determined, we muſt then proceed 


(you know) to examine into it's different 


ſpecies, or ſubordinate parts, that our whole 
diſcourſe may be properly diſtributed among 
them. Our Orator, then, ſhould be qua- 
lified to make a juſt definition; — though 


not in ſuch a cloſe and contracted form, as 


in the critical debates of the Academy, but 
more explicitly and copiouſly, and as will 
be beſt adapted to the common way of 


thinking, and the capacity of the vulgar. 
Fe is likewiſe, as often as occaſion requires, 


to divide the genus into it's proper ſpecies, 
ſo as to be neither defective, nor redundant. 
But how and when this ſhould be done, is 


not our preſent buſineſs to conſider: becauſe, 
28 T obſerved before, I am not to aſſume the 


part of a eee but _ bal a critic and 
judge... 
But he ought to ec himſelf not 


why with the art of Logic, but with all the 


common and moſt uſeful branches of Mo- 
rality. For without a competent know- 


9 ledge of theſe, nothing can be advanced and 


unfolded with any ſpirit and energy, or with 


becoming dignity and freedom, either con- 


_— a ens —filial piety,. - the 


in : | | love 
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love of our country, — things good or evil, 
the ſeveral virtues and vices, the nature 


of moral obligation, —grief or pleaſure, and 
the other emotions of the mind, — or the | 


various errors and frailties of humanity, 
and a variety of important topics which are 
_ often cloſely connected with forenſic cauſes ; 
though here (it is true) they muſt be touched 
upon more ſlightly and ſuperficially. I am 
now ſpeaking of the materials of Eloquence, 


and not of the art itſelf : — for an Orator 
ſhould always be furniſhed with a plentiful 


ſtock of ſentiments, (I mean ſuch as may 
claim the attention of the learned, as well as 
of the vulgar)—before he concerns himſelf 


about the language and the manner in which 


he ought to expreſs himſelf. 


That he may make a ſtill more reſpath 


able and elevated figure (as we have already 
obſerved of Pericles) he ſhould not be un- 
_ acquainted with the principles of Natural 
Philoſophy. For when he deſcends, as 
it were, from the ſtarry heavens, to the 
little concerns of humanity, he will both 

think and ſpeak with greater dignity and 
ſplendor. But after acquainting himſelf 
with thoſe divine and nobler objects of con- 


templation, I would have him attend to 
human 


Ariking examples, is not only very enter- 
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human concerns. In particular, let him 
make himſelf maſter of the Civil Law, 
which is of daily, and indeed neceſſary uſe 
in every kind of cauſes. For what can be 
more ſcandalous, than to undertake the ma- 
nagement of judicial ſuits and controverſies, 
without a proper knowledge of the laws, 
and of the principles of Equity and Juriſ- 
prudence? He ſhould alſo be well verſed 
in Hiſtory and the venerable-records of An- 
tiquity, but particularly thoſe of his own 


country : not neglecting, however, to per- 


. uſe the annals of other powerful nations, 


and illuſtrious monarchs; — a toil which 


has been conſiderably ſhortened by our 


friend Atticus, who (though he has care- 
fully ſpecified the time of every event, 
and omitted no tranſaction of conſequence) 
has comprized the hiſtory of ſeven hundred 
years in a' fingle volume. To be unac- 
quainted with what has paſſed i in the world, 


before we came into it ourſelves, is to be 


always children. For what is the age of a 


ſingle mortal, unleſs it is connected, by the 
aid of Hiſtory, with the times of our an- 


ceſtors? Beſides, the relation of paſt oc- 
currences, and the producing pertinent and 


tainin 8» 
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faining, biit adds a great deal of dignity 
and weight to what we ſay. 

Thus furniſhed and equipped our Orator 
may undertake the management of cauſes, 
But, in the firſt place, he ſhould be well 
acquainted with their different kinds. He 
ſhould know, for inſtance, that every judicial | 
controverſy muſt turn either upon a matter =_ 
of fact, or upon the meaning of ſome par- | 1 i 
ticular expreſſion. As to the former, this | | 
muſt always relate either to the reality of a | 4 
fact, the equity of it, or the name it bee | | i 
in law, As to forms of expreſſion, theſe _ | is | 
may become the ſubject of controverſy, | 
when they are either ambiguous, or contra- WT | 
dictory. For when the ſpirit of a law appears 1 

to be at variance with the letter of it, this ' 
muſt cauſe an ambiguity which commonly | | 
ariſes from ſome of the preceding terms: | 
ſo that in this caſe (for ſuch is the nature | 
of an ambiguity) the law vn * to have 
a double meaning. = 1 

As the kinds of cauſes are fo. 5 the WM 
rules for the invention of arguments muſt „„ f 
be few alſo. The topics, or common places 
from which thoſe arguments are derived, are — 
twofold, — the one inherent in the ſubject, | ' | U 
and the other AHumptive. A ſkilful ma- . 


nagement 
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nagement of the former contributes moſt 


to give weight to a diſcourſe, and ſtrike the 
attention of the hearer: becauſe they are 
ly, and familiar to the underſtanding. 


| What farther remains (within the pro- 
vince of the Art) but that we ſhould” begin 
our diſcourſes fo as to conciliate the hearer's 


| good-will, or raiſe his expectation, or pre- 
i pare him to receive what follows ?—to ſtate 


the caſe before us ſo conciſely, and yet fo 
plauſibly and clearly, as that the ſubſtance of 
it may be eaſily comprehended ?—to ſupport 
our own proofs, and refute: thoſe of our 


| antagoniſt, not in a confuſed and diſorderly 


manner, but ſo that every inference may be 
fairly deducible from the premiſes ?—and, 


in the laſt place, to conclude the whole with 


a peroration either to inflame or allay the 
paſſions of the audience? How each of 
theſe parts ſhould be conducted is a ſubject 


too intricate and extenſive for our preſent 


conſideration: for they are not e to be 
mbaged'i in the ſame manner.. 


But as I am not ſeeking a pupil to inſtruck, F 
but an Orator who is to be the model of his 


profeſſion, he muſt have the preference who 


Carr always diſcern what is proper and be- 


cin. For: — ſhould, above all 
ing, 
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things, have that kind of tes * 


makes her a perfect m freſs of time and charac= 
ter: becauſe we are not to ſpeak upon every 


occaſion, or before every audience, or againſt 


every opponent, or in defence of every client, 
and to every Judge, i in the ſame invariable 


manner. He, therefore, is the' man of ge- 


mine Eloquence, who can adapt his lan- 


guage to what is moſt ſuitable to each. By 
doing this, he will be ſure to ſay every thing 
as it ought to be ſaid. He will neither ſpeak 
drily upon ' copious ſubjects, nor without 
dignity and ſpirit upon things of import- 


ance ; but his language will always be 


proportioned, and equal to his ſubject. His 
introduction will be modeſt, — not flaming 


with all the glare of expreſſion, but com- 
poſed of quick and lively turns of ſentiment, 
either to wound the cauſe of his antagoniſt, 
or recommend his own. His narratives will 
be clear and plauſible, — not delivered with 
the grave formality of an Hiſtorian, but in 


the ſtyle of polite converſation. RIP his cauſe . 
be light, the thread of his argument, both 


in proving and refuting, will be ſo likewiſe, 


and he will ſo conduct it in every part, 


that his language may riſe and expand itſelf, 
as the dignity of his ſubject encreaſes. But 
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number of cauſes, an (in the applica- 
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when his cauſe will admit a full tion „ 
8 the powers of Eloquence, he will then diſ- 


play himſelf more openly ; — he will then 
rule, and bend the paſſions, and dire& them 


at his pleaſure, —that is, as the nature of 


his cauſe. and the circumſtances of the, time 


ſhall require. 


But his powers of ornament will 'be 


chiefly exerted upon two occaſions ; I mean 


that ſtriking kind of ornament, from which 
Eloquence derives her greateſt glory. For 
though every part of an Oration ſhould have 
ſo much merit, as not to contain a ſingle 
word but what is either weighty or elegant; 

there are two very intereſting parts which 
are ſuſceptible of the greateſt variety of or- 


nament. The one is the diſcuſſion of an 
indefinite queſtion, or general truth, which 


by the Greeks (as I have before obſerved) is 
called a *befis : and the other is employed in 


amplifying and exaggerating, which they 
call an -auxeſis. Though the latter, indeed, 


* ſhould diffuſe itſelf more or leſs through 


the whole body of a diſcourſe, it's powers 
will be more conſpicuous, in the uſe and 
improvement of the common places; — which | 
are ſo called, as being alike common to a 


tion 
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tion of them) they are conſtantly appro- 
priated to a ſingle one. But as to the other 
part, which regards univerſal truths, or 
indefinite queſtions, this frequently exterids 
through a whole cauſe : —for the leading 


point in debate, or that which the contro- _ 


verſy hinges upon, is always moſt conveni- 


ently diſcuſſed when it can be reduced to a 
general queſtion, and conſidered as an uni- 
verſal propoſition :—unleſs, indeed, when 
the mere truth of a matter of fat is the 
object of diſquiſition: for then the caſe 
- muſt be wholl y conjectural. We are not, 
however, to argue like the Peripatetics 


(who have a neat method of controverſy 
which they derive from Ariſtotle) but more 


neryouſly and preflingly ; and general ſen- 
timents muſt be ſo applied to particular 
caſes, as to leave us room to ſay many 
extenuating things in behalf of the De- 
fendant, and many ſevere ones againſt the 
Plaintiff. But in heightening or ſoftening 


a circumſtance, the powers of language are 


8 unlimited, and may be properly exerted, 


even in the middle of an argument, as often 


- as any thing preſents itſelf which may be 


either exaggerated, or- extenuated; but, in 


2.2 the 
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the perorätion, I had almoſt 600 n 
controul. 

There are two parts, 3 hich. 
| muſt not be omitted; — for when theſe are 
judiciouſly conducted, the force of Elo- 
quence will be amazing. The one is a certain 
propriety of manner (called the ethic by the 
Greeks) which readily adapts itſelf to dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions and humours, and to every 
ſtation of life: — and the other is the pa- 
thetic, which rouſes and alarms the paſſions, 
and may be conſidered as the ſceptre of Elo- 
quence. The former is mild and inſinuat- 
ing, and entirely calculated to conciliate the 
good-will of the hearer: but the latter is 
all energy and fire, and ſnatches a cauſe by 
open violence; —and when it's courſe is 
rapid and unreſtrained, the ſhock is ir- 
reſiſtible. 1* myſelf have poſſeſſed a to- 
lerable ſhare of this, or, it may be, a trifling 
one : but as I always ſpoke with uncom- 
mon warmth and impetuoſity, I have fre- 
| quently forced * antagoniſt to relinquiſh | 


Here follows the ſecond be above- G 90 to, in 
hich there is a long ſtring of Egori/ms. But as they furniſh 


ſome very inſtructive hints, the Reader will en them 
with more n chan Pain. 2 5 
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the feld. Fhortenfus, an eminent Speaker, 


once declined to anſwer me, though in 
defence of an intimate friend. Cataline, a 


moſt audacious traitor, being publicly ac- 


cuſed by r me in the Senate-houſe, was ſtruck 
dumb with ſhame: : and Curio, the father, 
when he -attempted to reply to me in a 
weighty and important cauſe which con- 


cerned the honour” of his family, ſat ſud- 


denly down, and complained that I had 
bewitched him out of his memory. As to 
moving the pity of my audience, it will be 
unneceſſary to mention this. I have fre- 
quently attempted it with good ſucceſs, and 


when ſeveral of us have pleaded on the 


fame: fide, this part of the defence was 
always reſigned to me; in which my ſup- 
poſed excellence was not owing to the ſu- 
petiority © of my genius, but to the real 
concern I felt for the diſtreſſes of my client. 
But what in this reſpect have been my 
talents (for I have had no reaſon to complain 
. of* them) may be eaſily diſcovered in my 
Orations : — though a book, indeed, muſt 
loſe much of the ſpirit which makes a 
ſpeech delivered in public appear to greater 
e . when it is peruſed in the 
n K39 en e 


13 „ But 


id 
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But we are to raiſe not only the pity of 
our judges, (which I have endeavoured fo 
; paſſionately, that I once took up an infant 
min my arms while I was ſpeaking ;—and, at 
4 another time, calling up the nobleman in 
whoſe defence I ſpoke, and holding up a 
N . little child of his before the whole aſſembly, 
| I filled the Forum. with my cries and lamen- 
* tations ;)—but it is alſo neceſſary to rouſe 
the judge's indignation, to appeaſe it, to 
excite his jealouſy, his - benevolence, his 
contempt, his wonder, his abhorrence, his 
love, his deſire, his averſion, his hope, his 
fear, his joy, and his grief: in all which 
variety, you may find exam ples, in many 
accuſatory ſpeeches, of - rouſing the harſher 
_ paſſions; and my Defences will furniſh in- 
ſtances enough of the methods of working 
upon the gentler, For there is no method 
either of alarming or Oothing the paſſions, 
but what has been attempted by we. I © 
would ſay I have carried it to perfection, if 
I either thought ſo, or was not afraid that 
lin this caſe) even truth itſelf might incur 
the charge of arrogance, But (as I have 
before obſerved) I have been ſo much tranſ- 
| ported, not by the force of my genius, but 
by the real fervor of os, __— that I was 
: unable 
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unable to reſtrain myſelf :—-and, indeed, no 
language will inflame the mind of the 


hearer, unleſs the Speaker himſelf firſt. 


catches the ardor, and glows with the i im- 
portance of his ſubject. I would refer to 
examples of my own, unleſs you had ſeen 
them already; and to thoſe of other Speakers 
among the Romans, if I could produce any, 
or among the Greeks, if I Judged 1t proper. 
But Craſſus will only furniſh us with a few, 


and thoſe not of the forenſic kind An- | 


fonius, Cotta, and Sulpicius with none: 
and as to Hortenſins, he ſpoke much better 
than he wrote. We may, therefore, eaſily 


judge how amazing muſt be the force 


of a talent, of which we have fo few 
examples: — but if we are reſolved. to ſeek 
for them, we muſt have recourſe to De- 
nitbenes, in whom we find almoſt a con- 
tinued ſucoeſſion of them, in that part of 


| his Oration for Cre/iphon, where he enlarges 


on his own actions, his meaſures, and his 
: good ſervices to the State. For that Ora- 
tion, I muſt own, approaches ſo near to 


the primary form or ſemblance - of Elo- 


quence which exiſts in my mind, that a 
more complete and exalted pattern is ſcarce) y 
| deſirable. But till, there will remain a ge- 


ä „ 
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neral model, or character, the true nature 
and excellence of which may be caſily 
collected from the hints 1. have err 
offered. . | 
We have flightly __ upon the orna- 
ments of language, both in ſingle words, 
and in words as they ſtand connected with 
each other ;—in which our Orator will ſo 
indulge himſelf, that not a fingle expreſſion 
may eſcape him, but what is either elegant 
or weighty. But he will moſt abound in 
the metaphor ; which, by an aptneſs of fimi- 
litude, conveys and tranſports the mind from 
object to object, and hurries it backwards 
and forwards through a pleaſing, varicty of 
images ;—a, motion which, in its own na- 
ture, (as being full of life and action) can 


never fail to be highly delightful. As to 


the other ornaments of language which re- 
gard words as they are connected with each 
other, an. Oration will derive much of its 
luſtre from theſe, They are like the decora- 
tions in the Theatre, or the Forum, which 
not only embelliſh, but ſurprize. E Ke or ſuch ; 


Vn the following Ablira of the Figures of bers FR] 
| Sentiment, I have often paraphraſed upon; my author, to make 
him intelligible. to the Engliſh reader —a liberty which I 
have likewlfe taken i in ere other places, wore J | jadged 
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alſo. is the effect of the various figures: or 
decorations of language ;—ſuch as the doub- 
ling or repetition of the ſame word the 
repeating it with a ſlight variation ;—the be- 
ginning..or concluding ſeveral ſentences in 
the ſame manner, or both at once ;—the 
making a word, which concludes a pre- 
ceding ſentence, to begin the following ;— 
the concluding a ſentence with the ſame ex- 
| preſſion which began it; —the repeating the 
Lame word with. a different meaning; — the 
uſing, ſeveral . correſponding: words in the 
fame caſe, or with the ſame termination: 
the. contraſting, oppoſite expreſſions the 
uſing words whoſe meaning riſes in grada- | 
tion ;—the leaving out the conjunctive par- 
ticles to ſhew our earneſtneſs; the paſſing 
by, or ſuddenly dropping a circumſtance we 
were going to mention, and aſſigning a rea- 
ſon for ſo doing * * the pretending to cor- 
rect. or reprove ourſelyes, that we may ſeem 
to ſpeak: without artifice or fn the 


We ave an inland of this, Lonfdefed as 4 figure of \ 
hg in the following line of Virgil; e | | 


Quo. e806, ſed preftat motos componere fluctus. 
Ax RIp. I. 


| Whom) 1— bot fer me gilt the raging waves. 


"This may likewiſe ſerve a as an in example of f the 6gure which 
fn next . 229 2 
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breaking out into a ſudden exclamation, to 


| -expreſs our wonder, our abhorrence, or our 
grief; —and the ne the fame noun in Gf- 


5 een caſes. 0 


But the figures of benen, are more 


ky plars- the higheſt merit of Demoſthenes 
__ -mithe frequent uſe he makes of them. For 

be his ſubject what it will, almoſt all his 
:ſentences have a figurative air: and, indeed, 
a plentiful intermixture of this ſort of figures 
4s the very life and ſoul of a popular Elo- 


quence.” But as you are thoroughly acquainted 


with theſe, my Brutus; what occaſion is there 


to explain and exemplify them? The bare 
mention of them will be fufficient.— Our 


Orator, then, will ſometimes exhibit an idea 


in different points of view, and when he has 


ſtarted a good argument, he will dwell upon 
it with an honeſt exultation ;—he will ex- 
tenuate what is unfavourable, and have fre- 
quent recourſe. to raillery; he will ſome- 


times deviate from his plan, and ſeem to 
alter his firſt purpoſe :—he will inform his 


audience beforehand, what are the principal 
points upon which he intends to reſt his 
cauſe z—he will collect and point out the 
; force of the Ns he has already diſ- 

cuſſed 3 


* 
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cuſſed; he will check an ardent expreſſion, © 
or boldly reiterate what he has ſaid ;—he 

will cloſe a lively paragraph with ſome 
weighty and convincing. ſentiment—he 
will preſs upon his adverſary by repeated in- 
 tfrogations he will reaſon with himſelf, 
and anſwer queſtions of his on propoſing; 
ebe will throw out expreſſions which he 
deſigns to be otherwiſe underſtood than ther 
ſeem to mean z—he will pretend to doubt 
what is moſt proper to be ſaid, and in what 
 order.;—he will divide an action, &c. into 
its ſeveral parts and circumſtances, to render 
it more ſtriking ;—he will pretend to paſs 
over and relinquith a circumſtance which 
might have been urged to advantage ;—he 
will ſecure himſelf againſt the known pre- 
judices of his audience ;—he will turn the 
very circumſtance which is alledged againſt 
him to the prejudice of his antagoniſt ;—he 
will frequently appeal to his hearers, and 
- ſometimes to his opponent ;—he will repre- 
ſent the very language and manners of the 
perſons he is ſpeaking of; — he will introduce 
irrational and even inanimate beings, as ad- 
r themſelves to his audience; — he 
Ow farvo ſome _ puepeſe) = 
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off their attention from the point in debate; ; 


She will frequently move them to mirth 
and laughter; — he will anſwer every 
- thing which he foreſees will be ob- 


jected; — he will compare fimilar in- 
cidents. refer to paſt examples, — and by 
way of amplification aſſign their diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities to oppoſite characters and 
Eircumſtances; — he will check an imper- 
tinent plea which may interrupt his argu- 
ment; — he will pretend not to mention 
what he might have urged to good pur- 
poſez—he will caution his hearers againſt 
the various artifices and ſubterfuges which 
may be employed to deceive them; — he 


will ſometimes appear to ſpeak with an . 


honeſt, but unguarded freedom; — he. will 
avow his reſentment ;—he will entreat ; — 
he will earneſtly ſupplicate; — he will apo- 
togizez —he wilt ſeem for a moment to for- 


get himſelf; — he will expreſs his hearty 


good wiſhes for the deſerving, and vent 
his execrations againſt notorious villainy; 
Sand now Rand then he will deſcend im- 


perceptibly to the moſt tender and in- 


ſinuating familiarities. There are likewiſe 


nt 
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not fail to purſue; — ſuch as brevity where 
the ſubject requires it; —A lively and pa- 
thetic, deſcription of important occur- 
rences; — a paſſionate exaggeration of re- 
markable circumſtances.; —; an earneſtneſs 
of expreſſion. which implies -more: than is | 
| ſaid z — a well-timed variety of humour; 
and a happy imitation of different charac- 
ters and diſpoſitions. Aſſiſted and adorned 
by ſuch figures as theſe, which are very 
numerous, the force of Eloquence will ap- 
pear in it's brighteſt luſtre. But even theſe, 
unleſs they are properly formed and re- 
gulated, by a ſkilful diſpoſition- of their 
conſtituent. words, will never attain the. 
merit we require; —a ſubje& which I ſhall 
be obliged to treat of in the ſequel, though 
Iam reſtrained. partly by the circumſtances 
already mentioned, but much more ſo by 
the following. For I am ſenſible not only 
that there are ſome invidious people, to 
whom every improvement appears vain and 
ſuperfluous; but that even thoſe, who are 
well-wiſhers to my reputation, may think 
it beneath the dignity of a man whoſe pub- 
lic ſervices have been ſo honourably diſtin- 
puilhed by the Senate, and the whole body 

of 
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of the Roman people, to employ my ya 
ſo largely upon the art of Speaking “. 

If, however, I was to return no I 
arte to the latter, but that I was un- 
willing to deny any thing to the requeſt of 


Brutus, the apology muſt be unexception- | 
able; becauſe I am only aiming at the fa- 


tisfaction of an intimate friend, and a wor- 


thy man, who deſires nothing of me but 
what is juſt and honourable. 


But was I even to profeſs (what I wihl 
was capable of) that I mean to give the ne- 


ceſſary precepts, and point out the road to 
Eloquenee to thoſe who are defirous to qua- 


lify themſelves for the Forum, what man 


of ſenſe could blame me for it? For who 


ever doubted that in the deciſion of poli- 
tical matters, and in time of peace, Elo- 


| l * always borne the 1275 in the 


* The * apology: ER our cw is now going 
to make for beſtowing his time in compoſing a treatiſe of 


Oratory, is in fact a very artful as well as an elegant di- 


greſfion ; to relieve the dryneſs and intricacy of the ab- 


fſtract he has juſt given us of the figures of rhetoric, and 


of the ſubſequent account of the rules of proſaic harmony. 
He has alfo enlivened that account (which is a very long 
one) in the ſame manner, by interſperſing it, at convenient 
diſtances, with fine examples, agreeable compariſons, and 
Wort hiſtorical PET to e; the — 
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Roman ſtate, while Juriſprudence has poſ- 
ſeſſed only the ſecond poſt of honour ? For 
| whereas the former is a conſtant ſource: of 
authority and- reputation, and. enables us to 
defend ourſelves and our friends in the moſt 
effectual manner; — the other only fur- 
niſhes us with formal rules for indictments, 
pleas, proteſts, &c. in conducting which 
ſhe is frequently obliged to. ſue for the 
affiſtance of Eloquence ; — - but if the latter 
condeſcends to oppoſe her, ſhe is ſcarcely 
able to maintain her ground, and defend 
Civil Law has Abend been pr Henne a very 
honourable employment, and the houſes of 
the moſt eminent men of that profeſſion, 
have been crowded with diſciples ; Who 
can be reaſonably cenſured for exciting our 
youth. to the ſtudy of Eloquence, and fur- 
niſhing them with all the aſſiſtance in his 
power? If it is a fault to ſpeak gracefully, 
let Eloquence be for ever baniſhed from the 
ſtate. But if, on'the contrary, it refle&s 
an honour, not only upon the man who 
poſſeſſes it; but upon the country which | 
gave him birth, how can it be a diſgrace 
to learn, what it is ſo glorious to Anow ? 
Or why ſhould it not be a credit to teach 
| 2 1 = what 
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What it is 9 8 maten honour to > have 
earned? © . % 233 7 


But, in one Fog they will wall: me, ho 


Practice has been ſanctified by cuſtom, and 


in the other it has not. This 1 grant: but 
we may eaſily account for both. As to the 


gentlemen of the law, it was ſufficient to 
| hear them, when they -decided upon ſuch 


caſes as were laid before them in the courſe 
of buſineſs: — ſo that when they taught, 
they did not ſet apart any particular time 
for that purpoſe, ' but the ſame anſwers fa- 
tisfied their clients and their pupils. On 
the other hand, as our. Speakers of eminence 


ſpent their time, while at home, in examining | 


and digeſting their cauſes, ' and while in the 
Forum in pleading them, and the remainder 


of it in a ſeaſonable relaxation, what op- 


portunity had they for teaching and in- 
ſtructing others? 1 might venture to add 
that moſt of our Orators have been more 
diſtinguiſhed by their genius, than by their 
learning ;+and for that reaſon were much 


better qualified to be Speakers than Teach- 
ers; which it is poſſible may be the re- 


verſe of my eaſe: - — True,” ſay they; 
« but teaching i 18 an employment which is 
4. far from being recommended by its dig- 
A nity. 
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.« nity.” And fo indeed. it is, if we 
like mere pedagogues. But if we only 
direct, encourage, examine, and inform our 
pupils; and ſometimes accompany them in 
reading or hearing the performances of the 
moſt eminent Speakers; — if by theſe means 

we are able to contribute to their improve- 
ment, what ſhould hinder us from com- 
municating a few. inſtructions, as op- 
portunity offers? Shall we deem it an 
- honourable employment, as indeed with us 
it is, to teach the form of a legal proceſs, 
or an excommunication from the rites and 
privileges of our religion; and ſhalt it not 
| be equally honourable to teach the methods 
by which thoſe privileges may be defended 
and ſecured? — © Perhaps it may, they 
will reply; but even thoſe who know 
« ſcarcely any thing of the law are am- 
* hitious to be thought maſters of it; 
« whereas thoſe who are well furniſhed 
with the powers of Eloquence pretend 
to be wholly unacquainted with them; 
© becauſe they are ſenſible that uſeful 
4 knowledge i is a valuable recommendation, 
„ whereas an artful tongue is ſuſpected by 
ce every one.” But is it poflible, 'then, to 
exert che powers of ee without dif | 
covering 
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ing them? Or is an Orator really 
E. to be no Orator, becauſe he diſ- 
claims the title? Or is it likely that, in a 
great and noble art, the world will judge it 
a ſcandal to teach, what it is the greateſt 
honour to learn? Others, indeed, may have 
been more reſerved ; but, for my part, I 
have always owned my profeſſion. For how 
could I do otherwiſe, when, in my youth, 
I left my native land, and croſſed, the ſea, 
with no other view. but to improve myſelf 
in- this kind of knowledge; and, when af- 
terwards my houſe was crowded with the 
ableſt profeſſors, and my very ſtyle betrayed 
ſome traces of a liberal education? Nay, 
when my own writings were in every 
body's hands, with what face could I pre- 
tend that I had not ſtudied? Or what ex- 
cuſe could I have for ſubmitting my abilities 
to the judgment of the public, if I had 
been apprehenſive that they would think 
I had ſtudied to no Pons * ? 


: But 


os This Nerger in the original 1 runs a — Quid erat 
eur probarem (ſc. ſcripta noſtra), nifi quod parum fortaſſe pro- 
Feceram ? — ©* Wherefore did I approve of them,“ (that is, 
of my writings, ſo far as to make them public) but be- 
t cauſe I had,” (in my own opinion) * made a progreſs, | 


2 5 _ perhaps a ſmall one, in uſeful literature? This, 
at 


1 
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But the points we have already diſcuſſed 


Wont; 
2 2 Rs, 


are ſuſceptible of greater dignity and eleva- 


tion, than thoſe which remain to be con- 


ſidered. For we are next to treat of the 
arrangement of our words; and, indeed, I 


might have ſaid, of the art of numbering 


and meaſuring our very ſyllables; which, 

though it may, in reality, be a matter of 
as much conſequence as J judge it to be, 
cannot however be ſuppoſed to have ſuch a 
ſtriking appearance in precept as in practice. 
This, indeed, might be ſaid of every other 
branch of uſeful knowledge; but it is more 
remarkably true with reſpe& to this. For 
the actual growth and improving height of 


all the ſublimer arts, like that of trees, af- 


fords a pleaſing proſpect; whereas the roots 
and ſtems are ſcarcely beheld with indiffer- 
ence: and yet the former cannot ſubſiſt 


witheut the latter. But whether I am re- 


ſtrained from diſſembling the pleaſure I take 
in the ſubject, by the honeſt advice of the 
Poet, who ſays, | | 
«© Bluſh not to own the art you love to 
© praditiſe,”. OE IONS 


at leaſt, is the only meaning f am able to affix to it; and 1 
fatter myſelf, that the tranſlation I have given of it, will 


be found 10 eerreſpond with the general ſenſe. of "mY. au- 
Wer. 


2 4 r 
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or whether this treatiſe has been extorted 
from me by the importunity of my friend, 
it was proper to obviate the cenſures to 
which it will probably expoſe me. And 
yet, even ſuppoſing that I am miſtaken in 
my ſentiments, who would ſhew himſelf ſo 

much of a ſavage, as to refuſe me his in- 
dulgence (now all my forenſic employments 

and public buſineſs are at an end) for not 
reſigning myſelf to that ſtupid inactivity 
which is contrary to my nature, or to that 
unavailing ſorrow which I do my beſt to 
© overcome, rather than devote myſelf to my 
favourite ſtudies? Theſe firſt conducted me 

into the Forum and the Senate-Houſe, and 
they are now the chief comforts of my re- 
tirement. I have, however, applied my- 
ſelf not only to ſuch ſpeculations as form 
the ſubject of the preſent Eſſay, but to others 
more ſublime and intereſting; and if I am - 
able to diſcuſs. them in a proper manner, 

my private ſtudies will be no diſparagement 

to my forenſic employments. 5 

But it is time to return to our ſubjeck. — 

Our words, then, ſhould be ſo diſpoſed that 

every following one may be aptly connected 

with the preceding, ſo as to make an agree- 
able W or that the mere form and 
conchmity | 
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concinnity of our language may give our ſen- 


tences their proper meaſure and dimenſions ; 


—or, laſtly, that our periods may have a 
numerous and meaſured cadence. | 


The firſt thing, then, to be arena to, 


is the fruH4ure of our language, or the agree- 


able connection of one word with another; 
which, though it certainly requires care, 
ought not to be practiſed with a laborious 
nicety. For this would be an endleſs and 
puerile attempt, and is juſtly ridiculed by 
Lucilius, when he introduces Scævola thus 
reflecting upon Albuctus : | 


As in the checquer' Rl pavement ev'ry ſquare 


« Is nicely fitted by the maſon's care: 


So all thy words are plac'd with curious art, | 


And ev'ry fyllable performs its part. 


But though we are not to be minutely 
exact in the fruFure of our language, a mo- 


derate ſhare of practice will habituate us to 


every thing of this nature which is neceſ- 
fary. For as the eye in reading, fo the 
mind in peaking, will readil y diſcern 
what ought to follow, that, in connect- 


ing our words, there may neither be a 
chaſm, nor a diſagreeable harſhneſs. The 


moſt „ and intereſting ſentiments, if 
125 2 5 they 
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they 2 expreſſed, will offend the 
ear, delicate and faſtidious judge of 
rhetorical harmony. This circumſtance, 
therefore, is ſo carefully attended to in the 
Roman language, that there is ſcarcely a 
ruſtic among us who is not averſe to a 
colliſion of vowels,—4 defect which, in the 
opinion of ſome, was too ſcrupulouſly avoided 
by Theopompus, though his maſter 1fecrates 
was equally cautious. But Thucydides was 
not ſo exact; nor was Plato, (though a 
much better writer) not only in his Dia- 
logues, in which it was neceſſary to maintain 

an eaſy negligence, to reſemble the ſtyle of 
converſation, but in the famous Panegyric, 
in which (according to the cuſtom of the 
Athenians) he celebrated the - praiſes of 
thoſe 'who fell in battle, and which was 
ſo greatly eſteemed, that it is publicly 

repeated every year. In that Oration a 
collifion of vowels occurs very frequently ; 
though AUR nant n n it as a 
fault. 

But let the Grielis determine for "TY 
ſelves : we Romans are not allowed to in- 
terrupt the connection of our words. Even 
the rude and unpoliſhed Orations of Cato 
| are a proof of this; as are likewiſe all our 
poets, 
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poets, except in particular inſtances, in 
which they were obliged to admit a few | 
breaks, to preſerve their metre. Thus we 
find in Nevins, 8 
« Yos ql ACCoLITIs hiftrum FLuvium 

1 ATQUE ALGI DUN.“ 


And i in another place, 


© Quam nunquam vobis GR AII ATQUE Hine 


But Ennius admits it only once, when he 
ſays, | 

Scipio invite; 
and likewiſe * myſelf i in 


46 Hoe motu radiantis E TESIX IN * 
&« Ponti.” | 


This, however, would ſeldom be ſuffered 
among us, though the Greeks often com- 
mend it as a beauty. 

But why do I ſpeak of a colliſion of 
va} for, omitting this, we have fre- 
quently contracted our words for the ſake of 
brevity ; as in multi modis, vaſ” argenteis, 
palm et crinibus, tecti fractis, &c. We have 
ſometimes alſo contracted our proper names, 
to give them a ſmoother ſound : for as we 
have changed Duellum into Bellum, and duts 

Z 4 into 


— 
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into bis, ſo Duellius, who defeated the Car- 
thagenians at ſea, was called Bellius, though 
all his anceſtors were named Dwuellii, We 
likewiſe abbreviate our words, not only for 
convenience, but to pleaſe and gratify the 
ear. For how otherwiſe came axilla to be 
changed into ala, but by the omiſſion of an 
unweildy conſonant, which the elegant 
pronunciation of our language has likewiſe 
baniſhed: from the words maxillæ, zaxille, 
vexillum, and paxillum ? 

Upon the ſame principle, two or more 

words have been contracted into one, as 
Sodes for 5 audes, is for # vis, capſis for cape 
A. Us, ain for 2 zſne, nequire for non _ quire, 
malle for magis pelle, and nolle for non velle 
and we often ſay dein and exin for deinde and 
exinde. It is equally evident why we never 
ſay cum nobis, but nobiſcum; though we do 
not ſcruple to ſay cum illis; — vix. becauſe, 
in the former caſe, the union of the o- 
nants m and n would produce a jarring 
found ; and we alſo ſay mecum and tecum, 
and not cum me and cum te, to corre- 
fpond with nobiſeum and vobiſtum. But ſome, 
who would correct antiquity rather too late, 
object to theſe contractions: for, inſtead of 
=_ Drüu atgue TR fdem, they ſay 


Deorum. 
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Deum. They are not aware, I ſuppoſe, that 
cuſtom has ſanctified the licence. The ſame 
Poet, therefore, who, almoſt without a pre- 


cedent, has ſaid parris mei MEüM FACTUM 


pudet, inſtead of meorum factorum, —and teki- 
tur exitiiim examen rapit for exitiorum, does 


not chooſe to ſay hberim, as we generally 
do in the expreſſions cupides liberum, and in 


lberüm loco, but, as the literary virtuoſos 


above-mentioned would have it, 


negue tuum unguam in gremium extollas 


* LIBERORUM. ex te genus, 
| 4 | 
nuamue Aſculapi LIBERORAM. | 

But the author before quoted ſays in his 
i Chryſes, not only 


Cives, antiqui amici majorum MEUM, 


| which was common enough but more 


Coxmmtn, avcurItn, atque ** rü i 


terpretes ; 


.and i in another place, 5 
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willing to ſay AR MUM judicium, a8 army.” 
rum; though in the ſame writer we meet 
with nibilne ad te de judicio ax MUM accidit ? 


And yet (as we find it in the public regiſters) > 


I would venture to ſay fabriim, and procim, 
and not fabrorum and procorum. But I 
would never fay DUoRUM VIRORUM judi- 


cium, or trium VIRORUM capitalium, or de- 


cem vixoRUNM Hitibus 20x en In Accius, 
however, we meet with | | 

i: Video ſepulchra duo DUORUM ayer) * 
though in another place he ſays, 

Mulier una DUUM VIRUM, 


1 know, indeed, which i is 3 conform- 
able to the rules of grammar: but yet I ſome- 


times expreſs myſelf as the freedom of our 


language allows me, as when I ſay at pleaſure, 
either prob deilm; or prob deorum ;—and, at 
other times, as I am e by cuſtom, as 


when I ſay trium vixü for virorum, or 
SESTERTIUM NUM MUM for zummorum: 


becauſe in the latter caſe the mode of ex- 
preſſion i is invariable. 
But what ſhall we fay when theſe hu- 


mouriſts forbid us to ſay ne and Judicdſe 
for noviſſe and judicavi iſe; as if we did not 


know, as well as themſelves, that, in theſe 
| inſtances, 
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inſtances, . the verb at full length is moſt 
agreeable to the laws of grammar, though 


_ cuſtom has given the preference to the 
' contracted verb? Terence, therefore, has 


made uſe of both, as when he ſays, eho u 


cognatum tuum non nords ? and afterwards, 

Stilphonem „ inquam, noveras ? | 
Thus alſo, jet is a perfect verb, and fit a 
contracted one; and accordin Sly v we find in 
the ſame Comedian, 


and 
 Buamque ak magni ' domimatus SIE NT. 


In the ſame manner I have no objection 


to /cripſere alu rem, though I am ſenſible 
that ſcripſerunt is more grammatical ; be- 
cauſe I ſubmit with pleaſure to the indul- 
gent laws of cuſtom which delights to gratify 
the ear. Idem campus habet, ſays Ennius; 


and in another place, i in templis iſdem ; eiſdem, 
indeed, would have been more grammatical, 
but not ſufficiently harmonious ; and z/dem 
would have ſounded ſtill worſe. 


But we are allowed by cuſtom even to 


diſpenſe with the' rules of etymology to 
improve the ſweetneſs of our language; 
and I would therefore rather ſay, pomeridianas 
e than eee and meber- 

cule, 


V * 


Quam cara SINT QUE poſt carendo intlligunt, a 


—— — — 
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cult, than mebercules. For the fanke reaſon 
nam ſcire would now be deemed a barbariſm, 
becauſe neſcire has a ſmoother ſound ; and 


we have likewiſe ſubſtituted meridiem for 


medidiem, . becauſe the latter was offenſive. 
to the ear. Even the prepoſition ab, which 
fo frequently occurs in our compound verbs, 
is preſerved entire only in the formality of 


à Journal, and, indeed, not always there: 


in every other ſort of language it is fre- 
quently altered. Thus we ſay amovit, ab. 
egit, and abſtulit ; 3 fo that you can ſcarcely 


determine whether the primitive prepoſition 


would be ab or abs. We have likewiſe re- 


jected even abfugit, and abfer, and intro- 


duced aufugit and aufer in their ſtead ; — 
thus forming a new prepoſition, which is 


to be found in no other verb but theſe. 
Nati, navi, and nari, have all been words in 


common uſe: but when they were after- 


wards to be compounded with the prepoſition 


in, it was thought more harmonious to ſay 
ignoti, navi, and 7gnari, than to adhere 


ſtrictly to the rules of etymology. We 
likewiſe ſay ex uſu, and e Republicd ; becauſe, 
in the former caſe, the prepoſition i is followed 


by a vowel, and, in the latter, it would have 


- founded harſhly without omitting the con- 


ſonant; ; 
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ſonant; as may alſo be obſerved in exrgit, 
eulixit, refectt, retulit, and reddidit. 
Sometimes the prepoſition alters or other- 
wiſe affe cts the firſt letter of the verb with 
which it happens to be compounded ; as im 
ſubegit, fummutavit, and ſuftulit.. At other | 
times it changes one of the ſubfequent let“ 
ters; as when we fay inſipientem for inſa- 
pientem, iniquum for inæquum, tricipitem fur 
tricapitem, and conciſum for concæſʒum and 
from hence ſome have ventured to ſay per 
tifum for pertaſum, which cuſtom. has never 
warranted. | 
But what can be more delicate Pm our 
changing even the natural quantity of out 
| fyllables to humour the ear? Thus in the 
adjectives 7reljtiis, and inbimanus, the firſt 
ſyllable after the prepoſition i is ſhort, whereas 
inſãnus and infilix have it long; and, in ge- 
neral, thoſe words whoſe firſt letters are 
the ſame as in ſapiens and felix, have their 
firſt ſyllable long in compoſition, but all 
others have the ſame ſyllable | ſhort, as 
campsſuit, conſupvit, cancripmit, conf zcit. Examine 
theſe liberties: by the ſtrict rules of etymo- 
logy, and they muſt certainly be condemned: 
but refer them to the deciſion of the ear, 
and 


7 
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and they will be inſtantly approved.—What 
is the reaſon? Your ear will inform you. 


they have an eaſter ſound; and every = | 
_ guage muſt ſubmit. to ratify the ear. 


myſelf, becauſe our anceſtors never + 


the aſpirate, unleſs where a ſyllable began 


with a vowel, uſed to ſay pulcres, Cetegos, 
 triumpos, and Cartaginem: but ſome. time 


afterwards, though not very ſoon, when this 


_ grammatical accuracy was wreſted from me 


by the cenſure of the ear, I reſigned the 


44 mode of language to the vulgar, and re- 


ſerved the theory to myſelf. But we ſtill 


ſay, without any heſitation, Orcivios, Ma- 
tones, Otones, cæpiones, ſepulcra, coronas, and 
lacrymas, becauſe the ear allows it. Ennius 
always uſes Burrum, and never Pyrrhun ; 
and the ancient copies of the tne author 
have | 


Vi patefecerunt Bauers, 


not Phryges ; ; becauſe the Greek vowel had 
not then been adopted, though we now 


admit both that and the aſpirate:— and, in 
fact, when we had afterwards occaſion to 
ſay Phrygum and Phrygibus, it was rather 


depp to adopt the er letter without 
985 ann | 


Ty : 
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adopting their caſes, * or at leaſt not to con- 
fine it to the nominative; and yet (in the 
accuſative) we ſay Phryges, and Pyrrhum, to 
pleaſe the ear. Formerly it was eſteemed 
an elegancy, though it would now be con- 
fidered as a rufticiſm, to omit the 5 in all 
words which terminate in as, except when 
they were followed by a vowel ; and the 
fame elifion which is fo carefully avoided 
by the modern Poets, was very far from 
being reckoned a fault among the ancient: 
for they made no ſcruple to ſay, 
2ui eſt omN1BU' princeps, 
not, as we do, OMNIBUS princeps; 
and, . | 
Vitd illi bio lacoque, 
not dignus. 2 
But if untaught l has been 60 inge 
nious in the formation of agreeable ſounds, 
What may we not expect from the improve- 
ments of art and erudition? I have, how- 
ever, been much ſhorter upon this ſubject, 
than 1 ſhould have been if I had written 
N it F ee . a compariſon of che 


3 This 4 as it ſtands in the original, appears to me 
znintelligible: I have therefore taken the liberty to ire it 
A a dight a alteration, 


natural i 


8 
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natural and cuſtomary laws of 3 | 
would have opened a wide field for ſpecula- 
tion: but I have already enlarged upon it 

ſufficiently, and more, perhaps, than the 


nature of my deſign required. 
To proceed then ;—as the choice of pro- 


per matter, and of ſuitable words to expreſs it, 
depends upon the judgment of the Speaker, 


but that of agreeable ſounds, and harmonious 


numbers, upon the deciſion of the ear; and 
becauſe the former is intended for informa- 


tion, and the latter for pleaſure ; it is evident 
that reaſon muſt determine the rules of art in 


one caſe, and mere ſenſation in theother. For 
we muſt either neglect the gratification of 


thoſe by whom we with to be approved, or 


apply ourſelves to invent the moſt r 


methods to promote it. 


There are two things which bat to 


gratify the ear, —agreeable ſounds, and har- 


monious numbers. We ſhall treat of numbers 
in the ſequel, and at preſent confine ourſelves 
to ſound. —Thoſe words, then, as we have 


already obſerved, are to have the preference 


which ſound agreeably ; — not ſuch as are 


exquiſitely melodious, like thoſe of the Poets, 


but ſuch. as can be found to our purpoſe. in 
common 


— 
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common language. — 242 Pontus Helles is 


* N the mark : — but in 


Auratos aries Colchorum,. 2 


Pi verſs glitters with a moderate m 
of expreſſion; whereas the next, as ending 
with a letter which is remarkably flat, is 


unmuſical, 
Frrugiſerà et e arva Abe tenet. 


Let us, therefore, rather content ourſeſoes: 
with the agreeable mediocrity of our own 


language, than emulate the ſplendor of 
the Greeks ; unleſs we are ſo bigotted to 


the latter as to heſitate to fay with the, 


| "rain Paris alete dorvr- ito) 


we. might even imitate what follows, and 


avoid, as far as Ann ny ſinalleſt as 
as of ſound,” 1H. 4 


 habeo i Nam ego PERTERRICREPAM | 


> 


or .fay, with the fame author, in anothep 
pallage, | ” N 3d 


verſutiloquas . 
But our words muſt have a proper com 
paſt, as we as be connected together in att 
Aa | e 
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| agreeable manner; for this, we have ob- 
ſerved, is another circumſtance which falls 
under the notice of the ear. They are 
confined to'a proper compaſs, either by cer- 
tain rules of compoſition, as by a kind of 
natural pauſe, or by the uſe of particu- 
lar forms of expreſſion, which have a 
peculiar concinnity in their very texture; 
ſuch as a ſucceſſion of ſeveral words which 
have the ſame termination, or the compar- 
ing ſimilar, and contraſting oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances, which will always terminate in 
« 4 cadence, though no immediate 
pains ſhould | be taken for that purpoſe. 
Gorgias, it is ſaid, was the firſt Orator who 
practiſed this (| pecies of concinnity. The 
following paſſage in my Detencs of b is 
an example. | 


A Eft enim, Judices, hw non ſeripta, 
<« ſed nata Lex; quam non didicimus, ac- 
"> Cepimus, legimus, verum ex Natura ipſa 
* arripuimus, haufimus, expreſſimus ; ad quam 
non dci, fed fat; non N ſed i im- 
1c put; ſimus. . 

« For this, my Lords, is a law not 
<« written upon tables, but impreſſed upon 
t our hearts ;—-a law which we have not 
- TT IK I» learned, 
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7 learned, or heard, or read, but eagerly 
« caught and imbibed from the hand of 
« Nature; — a law to which we have not 


ce been train'd, but originally form'd; and 


with the principles of which we have 
* not been furniſhed by education, but 


« tinctured and impregnated from the mo- 


t ment of our birth.” 

In theſe forms of expreſſion every. cir- 
cumſtance i is ſo aptly referred to ſome other 
circumſtance, that the regular turn of them 
does not appear to have been ſtudied, but to 


reſult entirely from the ſenſe. The ſame 


effect is produced by contraſting oppoſite 
eircumſtances; as in the following lines, 
where it not only forms a meaſured ſen- 
| tence, but a verſe : | 


Eam, quam ache accuſas, damnas, | 


Her, whom you ne er accus d, vou now 


| condemn ; 
| (in proſe we ſhould fay condemnas Fa 
and again, = ; 
Bene quam meritam. E nn 1 male 
mereri, | 


Her merit, once confeſs d, you now ae 3 
and, 0 


1d quad ie yrode nibil; id quod neſt * 
Aa 2 | From 
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From what you've learnt no real good ac- 
crues, = 


But ev'ry ill your ignocanes os 


Here you ſee the mere oppoſition of the 


terms produces a verſe ; but in proſaic com- 
5 poſition, the proper form of the laſt line 


would be, quod ſets nihil prodeſi; quod neſcis 
multum obeft. This contrafting of oppoſite 


| circumſtances, which the Greeks call an 


Antithefis, will neceſſarily produce what is 
ſtyled rhetorical metre, even without our 
intending it. The ancient Orators, a conſi- 
derable time before it was practiſed and re- 


commended by Iecrates,. were fond of uſing 


it; and particularly Gorgias, whoſe mea- 
ſured cadences are generally owing to the 
mere concinnity of his language. I have 
frequently practiſed it myſelf; as, for in- 
ſtance, in the following paſſage of 9 fourth 


8 Invective againſt Yerres : 


«© Conferte hanc Pacem cum 1% Bello, — 
8  bujus Prætoris Adventum, cum ilhus Im- 

*. peratoris Yi#orid ;— hujus Cobortem im- 
* puram, cum illius Exercitu invicko; — 
« hujus Libidinet, eum illius Continentid ;— 
255 a * qui 18 conditas ; ab hoc, qui 
hp ET 
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« conſtitutas accepit, captas dicetis 1 
 *. ene, | 


4. e this deteſtable peace with that 
«© glorious war. — the arrival of this gover- 
* nor with the v/#ory of that comman- 
« der, —his ruffan guards, with the invin- 
1 cible forces of the other; — the brutal 
4 luxury of the former, with the modeſt 
% temperance of the latter; — and you will 
4 fay, that Syracuſe was really founded by 
„ him who formed it, and formed by him 
* who received it already founded to his 
4 hands.” — So much, then, for that kind 
of meaſure which reſults from particular 
forms of expreſſion, and which ought to be 
known by every Orator. 

We muſt now proceed to the third thing 
propoſed, — that numerous and well-adjuſted 
_ ſtyle; of the beauty of which, if any are 
ſo inſenſible as not to feel it, I cannot ima- 
- gine what kind of ears they have, or what 
reſemblance of a human - Being ! For my 
„ my ears are always fond of a complete 
and full-meaſured flow of words, and per- 
ceive in an inſtant what is either defective 
or redundant. But wherefore do I ſay 
ef ? [ have frequently ſeen a whole aſ- 

A2 3 n 
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ſembly burſt into raptures of applauſe at a 


happy period: for the ear naturally expects 
that our ſentences ſhould be properly tuned 
and meaſured. This, however, is an ac- 


compliſhment which is not to be met with 
among the ancients, But to compenſate the 


want of it, they had almoſt eyery other 
perfection : for they had a happy choice of 
words, and abounded in pithy and agreeable 


| ſentiments, though they had not the art of 


harmonizing and completing their periods. 
This, ſay ſome, is the very thing we ad- 
mire. But what if they ſhould take it into 


their heads to prefer the ancient peinture, 


with all its poverty of colouring, to the 


rich and finiſhed ſtyle of the moderns ? The 
former, I ſuppoſe, muſt be again adopted, 


to compliment their delicacy, and the latter 


rejected. But theſe pretended connoiſſeurs 


regard nothing but the mere name of anti- 
quity. It muſt, indeed, be owned that an- 
tiquity has an equal claim to authority i in 
matters of imitation, as grey hairs in the 
precedence of age. I myſelf have as great 
a veneration for it as any man: nor do I ſo 


much upbraid antiquity with her defects, 


as admire the beauties ſhe was miſtreſs 


of: — eſpecially as I judge the latter to be 


of 
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of far greater conſequence than the for- 
mer. For there is certainly more real 
merit in a maſterly choice of words and 
ſentiments, in which the ancients are al- 
lowed to excell, than in thoſe meaſured 
periods with which they were totally un- 
acquainted. This ſpecies of compoſition 
was not known among the Romans till 
lately: but the ancients, I believe, would 
readily have adopted it, if it had then been 
diſcovered : and we accordingly find, that 
it is now made uſe of by all Orators of re- 
putation. * But when number, or (as the 
_ « Greeks call it) proſaic metre, is profeſſedly 
introduced into judicial and forenſic diſ- 
* courſes, the very name, ſay they, has a 
e ſuſpicious ſound : for people will conclude 
* that there is too much artifice employed 
* to ſooth and captivate their ears, when the 
Speaker is ſo over-exaCt as to attend to 
the harmony of his periods.” Relying 
upon the force of this objection, theſe pre- 
tenders are perpetually grating our ears with 
their broken and mutilated ſentences ; and 
ecnſure thoſe, without mercy, who have the 
preſumption to utter an agreeable and a 
Ne period. * indeed, it was our 
A 1 deſign 
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deſign to ſpread. a varniſh over empty 
words and trifling ſentiments, the cenſure 
would be juſt : but when the matter is good, 
and the words are proper and expreflive, 
what reaſon can be affigned why we ſhould 
prefer a limping and imperfect period to 
one which terminates and keeps pace with 
the ſenſe? For this invidious and perſecuted 
metre aims at nothing more than to adapt 
the compaſs of our words to that of our 
thoughts; which is ſometimes done even by 
the ancients, —though generally, I believe, 
by mere accident, and often by the natural 
. delicacy of. the ear; and the very paſſages 
Which are now moſt admired in them, com- 
monly derive their merit from the agreeable 
and meaſured flow of the language. 

This is an art which was in common uſe 
among the Greek Orators, about four hun- 
dred years ago, though it has been but lately 
introduced among the Romans. Ennius, 
therefore, when 4 ridicules the inharmo- 
nious numbers of his predeceſſors, _ be 
: allowed to ſay, 


6c Such verſes . ruſtic Bards and Sa- 
bite 4 re ing? 


But 
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But I muſt not take the ſame liberty; _ | 


cially as I cannot ſay with him, 
Before this bold adventurer, &c. 


(meaning himſelf :) nor, as he afterwards | 


7 exults to the ſame purpoſe, 
Ife have dar d t unfold, &c. 
: fie I have both read and heard ſeveral 


who were almoſt complete maſters of the 

numerous and meaſured ſtyle I am ſpeaking 
of: But many, who are ſtill abſolute ſtrangers 
to it, are not content to be exempted from 
the ridicule they deſerve, but claim a right 


to our warmeſt applauſe. I muſt own, in- 
| deed, that I admire the venerable patterns, of 
which thoſe perſons pretend to be the faith- 


ful imitators, notwithſtanding the defects I 
'obſerve in them : but I can by no means 
commend the folly of thoſe who copy no- 
thing but their blemiſhes, and have no pre- 
tenſions even to the moſt diſtant reſemblance 
| in what is truly excellent. 


But if their own ears are ſo indelicate and 


Aorokd) of taſte, will they pay no deference 


to the judgment of others, who are univer- 


fally celebrated for their learning? I will 
not mention Neuer and his two ſcholars, 


Epborus 4 
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Ephorus and Naucrates ; though they may 
claim the honour of giving the richeſt pre- 


cepts of compoſition, and were themſelves | 


very eminent Orators. But who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a more ample fund of erudition ?— 


who more ſubtle and acute? - or who fur- 


niſhed with quicker powers of invention, 
and a greater ſtrength of underſtanding, than 
Ariſtotle? I may add, who made a warmer 


oppoſition to the riſing fame of Jocrates? 


And yet he, though he forbids us to verſify 
in proſe, recommends the uſe of numbers. 
His hearer TheodeFes (whom he often men- 


: tions as a poliſhed writer, and an excellent | 


artiſt) both approves and adviſes the ſame 


thing: and Thegphraſtus is ſtill more copious 


and explicit. Who, then, can have patience 


with thoſe dull and conceited humouriſts, 
who dare to oppoſe themſelves to ſuch ve- 
nerable names as theſe? The only excuſe 


that can be made for them is, that they 


have never peruſed their writings, and are 
therefore ignorant that they actually re- 


commend the proſaic metre we are ſpeaking 


of. If this is the caſe with them (and I 


cannot think otherwiſe) will they reject the 
evidence of their own ſenſations ? Is there 
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is defective ?—nothing which is harſh and 
unpoliſhed ? nothing imperfe& ?—nothing 
lame and mutilated ?—nothing redundant ? 
In dramatic performances, a whole theatre 
will exclaim againſt a verſe which has only a 
ſyllable either too ſhort or too long: and yet 
the bulk of an audience are unacquainted 
with feet and numbers, and are totally 
ignorant what the fault is, and where it 
lies: but Nature herſelf has taught the car 
to meaſure the quantity of ſound, and deter- 
mine the propriety of its various accents, 
whether grave, or acute. 

Do you deſire, then, my Brutus, that we 
ſhould diſcuſs the ſubje& more fully than 
thoſe writers who have already elucidated” 
this, and the other parts of rhetoric? Or 
ſhall we content ourſelves with the inſtruc- 
tions which hey have provided for us ? But 
| wherefore do I offer ſuch a queſtion, when 
your elegant letters have informed me, that 
this is the chief object of your requeſt ? 
We ſhall proceed, therefore, to give an ac- 
count of the commencement, the origin, and. 

the nature and uſe of proſaic numbers. 
The admirers of Iſocrates place the firſt 
nvention ofamumbers among thoſe other 
improvements which do honour to his me- 
| mory, 
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mory. For obſerving, ſay they, that the 
Orators were heard with a kind of ſullen 
attention, while the Poets were liſtened to 
with pleaſure, he applied himſelf to intro- 
| duce a ſpecies of metre into proſe, which 
might have a pleaſing effect upon the ear, 
and : prevent that ſatiety which will always 
ariſe from a continued uniformity. of ſound. 
This, however, is partly true, and partly 
otherwiſe; for though it muſt be owned that 
no perſon was better ſkilled in the ſubject 
than Tfcrates; yet the firſt honour of the 
invention belongs to Throſpmachus, whoſe 
ſtyle (in all his writings which are extant) 
is 2umerous even to a fault. But Gorgias, as 
I have already remarked, was the original 
inventor of thoſe meaſured forms of * 
ſion which have a kind of ſpontaneous har- 
mony,—ſuch as a regular ſucceſſion of words 
with the ſame termination, and the com- 
paring  fimilar, or or contraſting oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances: though it is alſo notoriouſly 
true that he -uſed them to exceſs. This, 
however, is one of the three branches of 
compoſition above-mentioned. But each of 
- theſe authors was prior to Tſcrates : ſo that 
the preference can be due to him only for 
His moderate ufe, and not for the invention "ts 
| the 
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the art: for as he is certainly much eafier 
in the turn of his metaphors, and the 
choice of his words, ſo his numbers are 
more compoſed and ſedate. But Gorgias, 
he obſerved, was too eager, and indulged 
himſelf in this meaſured play of words to 
a ridiculous. exceſs, He, therefore, endea- 


'  voured to moderate and correct it; but not 


till he had firſt ſtudied in his youth: under 
the fame Gorgias, who was then in Theſſaly, 
and in the laſt decline of life. Nay, as he 
advanced in years (for he lived: almoſt 4 
hundred) he corrected himſelf, and gradually 
relaxed the over- ſtrict regularity of his num- 
bers; as he particularly informs us in the 
treatiſe which he dedicated to Philip of 
Macedon, in the latter part of his life; 


for he there ſays, that he had thrown off 


that ſervile attention to his numbers, to 


which he was before accuſtomed : — ſo chat 


he. diſcovered and corrected his own faults, 
as well as thoſe of his predeceſſors. | 

Having, thus ſpecified the ſeveral authors 
andi inventors, and the firſt commencement 
of proſaic harmony, we muſt next enquire 
what was the natural ſource and origin of 
it. But this lies ſo open to obſervation; 


that I am aſtoniſhed the ancients did not 


notice 
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notice it :/ eſpecially as they often, by mere 


accident, threw out harmonidus and mea- 
ſured ſentences, which, when they had ſtruck 
the ears and the paſſions with ſo much force, 
as to make it obvious that there was ſome- 
thing particularly agreeable in what chance 
alone had uttered, one would imagine that 
ſuch a ſingular ſpecies of ornament would 
have been immediately attended to, and that 
they would have taken the pains to imitate 
what they found fo pleaſing in themſelves, 
For the ear, or at leaſt the mind by the in- 
tervention of the ear, has a natural capacity 
to meaſure the harmony of language : and 
we accordingly feel that it inſtantly deter- 
mines what is either too ſhort or too long, 
and always expects to be gratified with that 
which is complete and well- proportioned. 
Some expreſſions it perceives to he imperfect, 
and mutilated; and at theſe it is immediately 
offended, as if it was defrauded of it's natural 
due, In others it diſcovers an immoderate 
length, and a tedious ſuperfluity of words; 
and with theſe it is ſtill more diſguſted than 
with the former; for in this, as in moſt 
| Other caſes, an exceſs is always more offen- 
ſive than a proportional defect. As verſifi- 
cation, therefore, and poetic compoſition was 
| invented 
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invented by the regulation of the ear, and 
the ſucceſſive obſervations of men of taſte; _ 
and judgment; ſo in proſe (though indeed 
long afterwards, but ſtill, however, by the 

guidance of nature) it was diſcovered that 
the career and compaſs of our language: 
ſhould be adjuſted and circumſcribed within 
Proper limits. 


So much for the Tre or natural origin | — # 
of profaic harmony. We muſt next proceed i 15 
(for that was the third thing propoſed) to — 


enquire into the nature of it, and determine 
it's eſſential principles; — a ſubject which 
exceeds the limits of the preſent eſſay, and 
would be more properly diſcuſſed in a pro- 
feſſed and accurate ſyſtem of the art. For 
we might here inquire what is meant by 
proſaic number, wherein it conſiſts, and from 
whence it ariſes; as likewiſe whether it is 
ſimple and uniform, or admits of any variety, 
and in what manner it is formed, for what 7 „ 
purpoſe, and when and where it ſhould be | | 
employed, and how it contributes to gratify 
the ear. But as in other ſubjects, fo in this, 
there are two methods of diſquiſition; the 163 
one more copious and diffuſive, and the other ” Wil 
more conciſe, and, I might alſo add, more #5 
eaſy and comprehenſible, In the former, the | | 14 
6 f ” firſt | 1 
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368 THE ORATOR. 
8 firſt queſtion which would occur is; whether 
- there is any ſuch thing as Projaic number + 


ſome are of opinion there is not; becauſe no 


ftxed and certain rules have been yet aſſigned 


for it, as there long have been for poetic 


numbers; and becauſe the very perſons, wo 
contend for it's exiſtence, have hitherto been 
unable to determine it. Granting, however, 
that proſe is ſuſeeptible of numbers, it will 
next be enquired of what kind they are ;—' 
whether they are to be ſelected from _ 


of the poets, or from a different ſpecies ; — ; 


and; if from the former, which' of them wn | 
claim the preference; for ſome authors ad- 


mit only one or two, and ſome more, while 


others object to none. We might then pro- 
doeed to enquire (be the number of them to 


be admitted, more or leſs) whether they are 
equally common to every kind of ſtyle; for 


the narrative, the perſuaſive, and the didactie 
have each a manner peculiar to itſelf; or 


whether the different ſpecies of Oratory 
ſhould be accommodated with their different 
numbers. If the ſame numbers are equally 


common to all ſubjects, we muſt next en- 
quire what thoſe numbers are; and if they 


are to be differently applied; we muſt exa- 


5 mine wherein they . for what rea- 
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ſon they are not to be uſed fo openly in 


proſe as in verſe. It might likewiſe be 


a a matter of enquiry, whether a numerous 


ſtyle is formed entirely by the uſe of 


numbers, or not alſo in ſome meaſure 


by the harmonious juncture of our words, 
and the application of certain figurative 
forms of expreſſion ; —and, in the next 
place, whether each of theſe has not its 
peculiar province, ſo that number may re- 
gard the time or quantify, compoſition the 
ſound, and figurative expreſſion the form and 
poliſh of our language, —and yet, in fact, 
compoſition be the ſource and fountain 
of all the reſt, and give riſe. both to the 
varieties of number, and to thoſe figurative 


and luminous daſhes of expreſſion, which 


dy the Greeks, as I have before - obſerved, 
are called (oy nuaila,) attitudes or figures. But 
to me there appears to be a real diſtinction 
between what is agreeable in Hund, exact in 


meaſure, and ornamental in the mode of 


a expreſſion though the latter, it muſt be 


owned, is very cloſely connected with num- 
| ber, as being for the moſt part ſufficiently 
numerous without any labour to make it 
ſo : but compoſition is apparently different 
from both, as attending entirely either to 
oh B b the 
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the majeſtic or agreeable ſound: of our words. 


Such then are the enquiries which relate to 


the nature of proſaic harmony. 
From what has been ſaid it is eaſy to 


- infer that proſe is ſuſceptible of number. 


Our ſenſations tell us ſo: and it would be 


exceſſively unfair to reje& their evidence, 


becauſe we cannot account for the fac. 


Even poetic metre was not diſcovered by 
any effort of reaſon, but by mere natural 


taſte and ſenſation, which reaſon afterwards 
cortecting, improved and methodized what 
had been noticed by accident; and thus an 
attention to nature, and an accurate obſer- 
vation of her various feelings and ſenſations 


gave birth to art. But in verſe the uſe of 


number is more obvious; though ſome par- 


ticular ſpecies of it, without the aſſiſtance 


of muſic, have the air of harmonious proſe, 


and eſpecially the lyric poetry, and that : 
even the beſt of the kind, which, af 
diveſted of the aid of muſic, would be 


almoſt as plain and naked as common lan- 
guage. We have ſeveral ſpecimens of 


this nature in our own poets *; ſuch as 


® It muſt here be . that the Romans had no 


Hric poet before Horace, who did not flouriſh till after the 
| __ 


times of Cicero. 
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the following line in the tragedy of 
, 


„ Quemnam te fe dicam ? gut in tards 
&« ſeneftute ; : 
« Whom ſhall I call thee ? who in. e 
3 * M0, C63 


which, unleſs when e by the 
lyre, might eaſily be miſtaken for proſe. 
But the iambic verſes of the comic poets, 
to maintain a reſemblance ta the ſtyle of 
converſation, are often ſo low and ſimple 
that you can ſcarcely diſcover in them either 
number or metre ; from whence it is evi- 
dent that it is more difficult. to adapt n num- 
bers to proſe than to verſe. 

There are two things, however, which 
give a reliſh to our language, —well-choſen 
words, and harmonious numbers. Words 
may be conſidered as the materials of lan- 


guage, and it is the buſineſs of number to 


ſmooth and poliſh them. But as in. other 


caſes, what was invented to ſerve our ne- 


_ . ceſſities was always prior to that which was 


invented for pleafure; fo, in the preſent, 
a rude .and fimple ſtyle which was merely 
adapted to expreſs our thoughts, was diſ- 
coverer” many centuries before the invention 
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372 THE OR AT OR. 
of numbers, which are deſigned to pleaſe 
the ear. Accordingly Herodotus, and both 
his and the preceding age had not the leaſt 
idea of proſaic number, nor produced any 
thing of the kind, unleſs at random, and 
by mere accident: — and even the ancient 
maſters of rhetoric (I mean thoſe of the 
earlieſt date) have not ſo much as mentioned 
it, though they have left us a multitude 
of. precepts upon. the conduct and manage- 
ment of our ſtyle. For what is eaſieſt, and 
moſt neceſſary to be known, is, for that 
reaſon, always firſt diſcovered. Metaphors, 
therefore, and new-made and compounded 
words, were eaſily invented, becauſe they 
were borrowed from cuſtom and converſa- 
tion: but number was not ſelected from our 
domeſtic treaſures, nor had the leaſt inti- 
macy or connection with common lan- 
guage; and, of conſequence, not being no- 
ticed and underſtood till every other im- 
provement had been made, it gave the finiſh- 
ing grace, and the laſt touches to the ſtyle 
of Eloquence. 

As it may be 8 chat one ſort of 
language i is interrupted by frequent breaks 
and intermiſſions, while another is flowing 


and diffuſive ; 3... evident that the dif- 


ference 
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ference cannot "'reſalt from dhe natural 
ſounds of different letters, but from the va- 
rious combinations of long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles, with which our language, being dif- 
ferently blended and intermingled, will be 
either dull and motionleſs, or lively and 
fluent; ſo that every circumſtance of this 
nature muſt be regulated by number. For 
by the affiſtance of numbers, the period. 
which I have fo often mentioned before, 
purſues it's courſe with greater ſtrength and 
freedom till it comes to a natural pauſe. 
It is therefore plain that the ſtyle of an 
Orator ſhould be meaſured and harmonized 
by numbers, though entirely free from verſe : 
but whether theſe numbers ſhould be the 
_ ſame as thoſe of the poets, or of a different 
ſpecies, is the next thing to be conſidered. 


In my opinion there can be no ſort of num 


bers but thoſe of the poets; becauſe they 


have already ſpecified all their different kinds 


with the utmoſt preciſion; for every num- 
ber may be comprized i in the three follow- 
ing varieties: — viz. a foot (which is the 


meaſure we apply to numbers) muſt be ſo 
divided, that one part of i it will be either equal 


to the other, or twice as Ion g. or equal to 
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three halves of it. Thus, in a dady yl 


(50) the firſt ſyllable, which is the r. 
mer part of the foot, is equal to the two 
others, in the iambic () the laſt is dou- 
ble the firſt, and in the pon err 
) one of its parts, which is the long 


fſyllable, is equal to two-thirds of the other. 


Theſe are feet which are unavoidably in- 


eident to language; and a proper arrange- 
ment of them will produce a numerous 


ſty le. 


We it will here "D enquired, What num- 
bers ſhould have the preference ? To which 
I anſwer, They muſt all occur promiſcuouſly; 
as is evident from our ſometimes ſpeaking 
verſe without knowing it, which in proſe 


is reckoned a capital fault; but in the 


hurry of diſcourſe we cannot always watch 
and criticiſe ourſelves. As to ſenarian and 


bipponaftic * verſes, it is ſcarcely poſlible 


to avoid them.; for a conſiderable part, even 
of our common language, is compoſed of 
Jambics.. To theſe, however, the hearer is 
eaſily reconciled ; becauſe cuſtom has made 


them familiar to his ear. But through in- 
attention we are often betrayed into verſes 
which are not ſo familiar; 3 — a fault 


8 Verſes may compoſed of ĩambics. | | 
which 
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which may eaſily be avoided by a courſe of 
habitual circumſpection. Hieronymus, an 
eminent Peripatetic, has collected out of 
the numerous writings of Iſocrates about 
thirty verſes, moſt of them ſenarian, and 
ſome of them anapeſt, which in proſe have 
a more diſagreeable effect than any others. 


But he quotes them with à malicious par- 


tiality: for he cuts off the firſt ſyllable of 
the firſt word in a ſentence, and annexes to 
the laſt word the firſt ſyllable of the follow- 
ing ſentence ; and thus he forms what is 
called an Ariſtopbancan anapeſt, which it is 


neither poſſible nor neceſſary to avoid en- 


| tirely. But, this redoubtable critic, as I diſ- 
covered upon a cloſer inſpection, has himſelf 
been betrayed into a ſenarian or iambic verſe 


in the very paragraph in which he cenſures 


the compoſition of Iſocrates. 
Upon the whole, it is ſufficiently plain 


that proſe is. ſuſceptible of numbers, and 


that the numbers of an Orator muſt be 


the ſame as thoſe of a Poet. The next 


thing to be conſidered is, what are the num- 
bers which are moſt ſuitable to.his characters 
and, for that reaſon, ſhould occur more 
frequently than the reſt? Some prefer the 
Iambic () as approaching _ neareſt to 
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common language; for which reaſon, they 
ſay, it is generally made uſe of in fables and 
comedies, on account of it's reſemblance to 
converſation ; and becauſe the dactyl, which 
is the favourite number of hexameters, is 
more adapted to a pompous ſtyle. Epborus, 
on the other hand, declares for the pzon 
. and the dactyl; and rejects the ſpondee and 
3 | | the trochee (). For as the pæon has 
| 


three ſhort ſyllables, and the dactyl two, he 

thinks their ſhortneſs and celerity give a 

briſk and lively flow to our language; and 

that a different effect would be produced by 

the trochee and the ſpondee, the one con- 
fiſting of ſhort ſyllables, and the other of 
' long ones; — ſo that by uſing the former, the 
| 
| 
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current of our words would become too 
rapid, and too heavy by employing the latter, | 
loſing, in either caſe, that eaſy moderation | 
which beſt ſatisfies the ear. But both par- | 
ties ſeem to be equally miſtaken : for thoſe | 

Wi who exclude the pzon, are not aware that 

| -| they reje& the ſweeteſt and fulleſt number 

RS we have, Ariſtotle was far from thinking 

as they do: he was of opinion that heroic 

numbers are too ſonorous for proſe ; and 

; that, on the other hand, the iambic has too 

. g 8 | much _ nee of vulgar talk: — and, 

F | accordingly, 
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accordingly, he recommends the ſtyle which 
is neither too low and common, nor too 
lofty and extravagant, but retains ſuch a juſt 


proportion of dignity, as to win the atten- 


tion, and excite the admiration of the hearer. 
He, therefore, calls the #rochee (which has 
preciſely the ſame quantity as the choree) 
the rhetorical jigg *; becauſe the ſhortneſs 
and rapidity of it's ſyllables are incompatible 


with the majeſty of Eloquence. For this 


reaſon he recommends the pon, and ſays 
that every perſon makes uſe of it, even 
without being ſenſible when he does ſo. 


He likewiſe obſerves that it is a proper me- 


dium between the different feet above-men- 
tioned: — the proportion between the long 


and ſhort ſyllables, in every foot, being ei- 


ther ſeſquiplicate, duple, or equal. 

The authors, therefore, whom I mention- 
ed before attended merely to the eaſy flow of 
our language, without any regard to it's dig- 
nity. For the iambic and the dactyl are 


chiefly uſed in poetry; ſo that to avoid ver- 
fifying in proſe, we muſt ſhun, as much as 


poſſible, a continued repetition of either; 


becauſe the language of proſe is of a dif- | 
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ferent caſt, and abſolutely incompatible with 


verſe. As the pzon, therefore, is of all other 
feet the moſt improper for poetry, it may, 
for that reafon be more readily admitted into 


_ proſe. But as to Ephorus, he did not reflect 


that even the fpondee, which he rejects, is 
equal in time to his favourite dactyl; be- 
cauſe he ſuppoſed that feet were to be mea- 
ſured not by the quantity, but the number 
of their ſyllables -a miſtake of which he is 
equally guilty when he excludes the 7rochee, 
which, in time and quantity, is preciſely 
equal to the iambic ; though it is undoubt- 


_edly faulty at the end of a period, which 


always terminates more agreeably in a long 
ſyllable than a ſhort one. As to what Ariſ- 
totle has ſaid of the pœon, the ſame has like- 
wiſe been ſaid by Theophraſtus and Theodedtes. 

But, for my part, I am rather of opinion 
that our language ſhould be intermingled 
and diverſified with all the varieties of num- 
ber ; for ſhould we confine outſelves to any 
particular feet, it would be impoſſible to 


| eſcape the cenſure of the hearer; becauſe | 


our ſtyle ſhould neither be ſo exactly mea- 
fured as that of the poets, nor entirely de- 
ſtitute of number, like that of the common 


mou The . as being too regular 


| 'and 
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and uniform, betrays an appearance of art; 
and the other, which is as much too looſe 
and undetermined, has the air of ordinary 
talk; ſo that we receive no pleaſure from 


the one, and are abſolutely diſguſted with 


the other. Our ſtyle, therefore, as I have 
juſt obſerved, ſhould be ſo blended and di- 
verſified with different numbers, as to be 


neither too vague and unreſtrained, nor too 


openly numerous, but abound moſt in the 
pzon (ſo much recommended by the excel- 
lent author above-mentioned) though till in 


conjunction with many other feet which he 


entirely omits. 
But we muſt now conſider what numbers 


like ſo many daſhes of purple, ſhould tinQure 


and enrich the reſt, and to what ſpecies of 


ſtyle they are each of them beſt adapted. 


The iambic, then, ſhould be the leading 
number in thoſe ſubjects which require a 
plain and ſimple ſtyle; — the pæon in ſuch 
as require more compaſs and elevation; and 
the dactyl is equally applicable to both. 


80 that in a diſcourſe of any length and 


variety, it will be occaſionally neceſſary to 
blend and intermingle them all. By this 


means, our endeavours to modulate our pe- 


riods, and captivate the ear, will be moſt 
ellen 
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effectually concealed; eſpecially, if we main- 
tain a ſuitable dignity both of language and 
ſentiment. For the hearer will naturally 
attend to theſe (I mean our words and ſenti- 
ments) and to them alone attribute the plea- 
ſure he receives; ſo that while he liſtens 
to theſe with admiration, the harmony of 
our numbers will eſcape his notice: though 
it muſt indeed be acknowledged that the 
former would have their charms without 
the aſſiſtance of the latter. But the flow of 
our numbers is not to be ſo exact (I mean in 
-proſe, for in poetry the caſe is different) 
as that nothing may exceed the bounds of 

regularity; for this would be to compoſe a 
poem... On the contrary, if our: language 
neither limps nor / fluctuates, but keeps an 
even and a ſteady pace, it is ſufficiently nume- 
rous ; and it accordingly derives. the title, not 
from its conſiſting entirely of numbers, but 
from its near approach to a numerous form. 
This is the reaſon why it is more difficult 
to make elegant proſe, than to make verſes; 
becauſe there are fixed and invariable rules 
for the latter; whereas nothing is determined 
in the former, but that the current of our 
language ſhould be neither immoderate nor 
defective, nor looſe and unconfined. It can- 
| 5 not 
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not be ſuppoſed, therefore, to admit of re- 
gular beats and diviſions, like a piece of 
muſic; but it is only neceſſary that the ge- 
neral compaſs and arrangement of our words 
ſhould be properly reſtrained and limited, — 
a circumſtance which muſt be left entirely 
to: the deciſion of the ear. | 
Another queſtion which occurs before us, 


whether an attention to our numbers 


ſhould be extended to every part of a ſen- 
tence, or only to the beginning and the end. 


Moſt authors are of opinion that it is only 


neceſſary that our periods ſhould end well, 
and have a numerous cadence. It is true, 
indeed, that this ought to be principally 
attended to, but not ſolely : for the whole 
compaſs of our periods ought likewiſe to be 


regulated, and not totally neglected. As 


the ear, therefore, always directs it's view to 
the cloſe of a ſentence, and there fixes it's 
attention, it is by no means proper that this 


ſhould be deſtitute of number : but it muſt 


| alſo be obſerved that a period, from it's firſt 
commencement, ſhould run freely on, ſo as 


to correſpond to the concluſion ; and the 


whole advance from the beginning with 
ſuch an eaſy flow, as to make a natural, 
and a kind of voluntary pauſe. To 


choſe 


. 
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thoſe who have been well practiſed in 


the art, and who have both written much, 

and often attempted to diſcourſe extempore 
with the ſame accuracy which they obſerve 
in their writings, this will be far leſs diffi- 
cult than is imagined. For every ſentence 
is previouſly formed and circumſcribed in 
the mind of the Speaker, and is then im- 
mediately attended by the proper words to 
expreſs it, which the fame mental faculty 
(than which there is nothing more lively 
and expeditious) inſtantly diſmiſſes, and ſends 


off each to its proper poſt : but, in different 
ſentences, their particular order and arrange- 


ment will be differently terminated ; though, 

in every ſentence, the words both · in the 
beginnin g and- the middle of it, ſhould have 
a conſtant reference to the end. Our lan- 
guage, for inſtance, muſt ſometimes advance 


with rapidity, and at other times it's pace 
muſt be moderate and eaſy; ſo that it will 


be neceſſary at the very beginning of a ſen- 
tence, to reſolve upon the manner in which 
you would have it terminate ; but we muſt 


avoid the leaſt appearance of poetry, both in 


Gur numbers, and in the other ornaments of 


language; though it is true, indeed, that 
the labours of the Orator muſt be eonducted 
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on the ſame principles as thoſe of the Poet. 
For in each we have the ſame materials to 
work upon, and a ſimilar art of managing 
them; the materials being words, and the 
art of managing them relating, in both caſes, 
to the manner in which they ought to be 
diſpoſed. The words alſo in each may be 
divided into three claſſes, - the metaphorical, 
the new-coined,—and the antique; — for 
at preſent we have no concern with words 
proper Land three parts may alſo be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the art of diſpoſing them; which, 

J have already obſerved, are functure, con- 


cinnity, and number. The poets make uſe 


both of one and the other more frequently, 
and with greater liberty than we: do; for 
they employ the 7ropes not only much of- 
tener, but more boldly and openly; and 
they introduce antique words with a higher 
taſte, and new ones with leſs reſerve. The 
ſame may be ſaid in their numbers, in the 
uſe of which they are ſubjected to invariable 
rules, which they are ſearcely ever allowed 
to tranſgreſs. The two arts, therefore, are 
to be conſidered neither as wholly diſtinct, 
nor perfectly conjoined. This is the reaſon 
why our numbers are not to be ſo conſpicu- 
ous in 9 as in verle 3 and that i in proſe, 
je 9 what 
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what is called a numerous ſtyle, does not al- 


ways become ſo by the uſe cf numbers, but 
ſometimes either by the concinnity of our 


language, or the ſmooth juncture of our 
words. 


To conclude this head ; If it ſhould be 
enquired, ** What are the numbers to be uſed 


* in proſe ? Lanſwer, All; though ſome are 
& certainly better, and more adapted to it's 


& character than others.” —If ** Where is their 


* properſeat?” . In the different quantity of 


* our {yllables ; ;”—If From whence their 
6c origin ? From the ſole pleaſure of the 


% ear: — If What the method of blending 


tec and intermingling them? This ſhall be 
& explained in the ſequel, becauſe it properly 
&« relates to the manner of uſing them, which 
te was the fourth and laſt article in my di- 


es viſion of the ſubject. If it be farther en- 
_ quired, ** For what purpoſe they are employ- 
ed?“ I anſwer, “ To gratify the ear: — If 
*« When?” U reply, At all times: — If In 


« what part of a ſentence ?” Through the 


c hole length of it: - and if What is the 


* circumſtance which gives thema pleaſing ef- 
« fe?” *The ſame as in poetical compoſitions, 
« whoſe metre is regulated by art, though 


&« the ear alone, without the aſſiſtance of | 


2 - | 40 art, 
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art, can determine it's limits by the natu- 
ral powers of ſenſation.” Enough, there- 
fore, has been ſaid concerning the nature 

and properties of number. The next ar- 
ticle to be conſidered is the manner in which 
our numbers ſhould be employed, —a cir- 


cumſtance which requires to be accurately | 


diſcuſſed. - , , 


Here it is uſual to enquire, whether it is 
neceſſary to attend to our numbers through 
the whole compaſs of a period &, or only at 


the beginning or end of it, or equally i in 


both. In the next place, as exact number 


ſeems to be one thing, and that which is 
merely numerous another, it might be en- 
quired wherein lies the difference. We 
might likewiſe conſider whether the mem- 
bers of a ſentence ſhould all indifferent- 
ly be of the ſame length, whatever be the 
numbers they are compoſed of ;—or whe- 


ther, on this account, they ſhould not * 


ſometimes an 09 abs and ide ſhorter ;— 


* 7 — 


Our author here informs us, that what the Greeks called 
_Tipiofo5,. a. period, was diſtinguiſhed among the Romans 
by the words ambitus, circuitus, comprehenſio, continuatio,. and 
 circamſeriptio. 'As I thought this remark would appear much 
better in the form of a note, than in the body of the 1 
I have are it accordingly. - 
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and when, and for What reaſons, - they 


ſhould be made fo, and..of what, numbers 
they ſhould be compoled ; — whether of 
ſeveral ſorts, or only of one; and whe- 
ther of equal or unequal numbers ;—and 


upon what occaſions either the one or - the 
other of theſe are to be uſed ; and what 


numbers accord beſt together, and in what 
order; or whether, in this reſpect, there is 
no difference between them z—and (which 
has ſtill A more immediate reference to our 
ſubject) by what means our ſtyle may be 


rendered numerous. It will likewiſe be ne- 


ceſſary to ſpecify the riſe and origin of a 


Feriodical form of language, and what degree 


of compaſs ſhould be allowed to it. After 


this, we may conſider the members or di- 
| 1 of a period, and enquire of how 
many kinds, and of what different lengths 
they are; and, if they vary in theſe reſpects, 
.where and when each particular ſort is to be 
employed: and, in the laſt place, the % 


and application of the whole is to be 


fully explained a very extenſive ſubject, 


and which is capable of being accommo- 


dated not only to one, but to many diffe- 


rent occaſions. But without adverting to 
. rg we may diſcuſs the ſubject at 
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large in ſuch a manner as to furniſh a ſatis- 
factory anſwer in all ſubordinate caſes. 


Omitting, therefore, every other ſpecies | 


| vf compoſition, we ſhall attend to that which 
is peculiar to forenſic cauſes. For in thoſe 
performances which are of a different kind, 
ſuch as hiſtory, panegyric, and all diſcourſes 
which are: merely ornamental, every ſentence 
mould be conſtructed after the exact manner 
of Tfectates and Theopompus ; and with that 

regular compaſs, and meaſured flow of lan- 


guage, that our words may conſtantly run 


within the limits preſcribed by art, and 
purſue a uniform courſe, till the period is 
completed. We may, therefore, obſerve 
that after the invention of this periodical 
form, no writer of any account has made a 
-diſcourſe which was intended as a mere diſ- 
play of ornament, and not for the ſervice of 
the Forum, without /quaring his language, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) and confining 
every ſentence of it to the ſtricteſt laws of 
number. For as, in this caſe, the hearer 
has no motive to alarm his ſuſpicions againdt 
the attifice of the ſpeaker, he will rather 
think himſelf obliged to him than other- 
"wile; for the pains he takes to amuſe: and 
„ gratify 
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gratify his ear. But, in forenſic cauſes, 
this accurate ſpecies of compoſition is neither 
to be wholly adopted, nor entirely rejected. 
For if we purſue it too cloſely, it will 
create a ſatiety, and our attention to it will 
be diſcovered by the moſt illiterate obſerver. 
We may add, it will check the pathos and 
force of action, reſtrain the ſenſibility of 
the Speaker, and deſtroy all appearance of 
truth and open dealing. But as it will ſome- 
times be neceſſary to adopt it, we muſt con- 
ſider when, and how long, this ought to be 
done, and how n; 1 it oP be ee 
and varied. 
A numerous ſtyle, ahi” „ may "be properly 
employed, either when any thing is. to be 
commended in a free and ornamental man- 
ner, (as in my ſecond Invective againſt Ver- 
res, where I ſpoke in praiſe of Sieih, and 
in my Speech before the genate, in which I 
vindicated the honour of my conſulſhip ; )— 
or, in the next place, when a narrative is 
to be delivered which requires more dignity 
than pathos, (as in my fourth Invective, 
- where I deſcribed the Ceres of the Ennen- 
- fians, the Diana of the Segeſtani, and the 
1 fituation of Syracuſe.) It is likewiſe often 
\ : | allowable 


” 
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allowable to ſpeak in a numerous and 
flowing ſtyle, when a material circumſtance 
is to be amplified. If I myſelf have not 
ſucceeded in this ſo well as might be wiſh- 
ed, I have at leaſt attempted it very fre- 
quently ;_ and it is ſtill viſible in many of 
my. Perorations, that I have exerted all the 
talents I was maſter of for that purpoſe. 
But this will always have moſt efficacy, 
when the Speaker has previouſly poſſeſſed 
| himſelf of the hearer's attention, and got 
the better of his judgment. For then he is 
no longer apprehenſive of any artifice to 
miſlead him; but. hears every thing with a 
' favourable: ear, wiſhes the Orator to pro- 
ceed, and, admiting the force of his Elo- 
| we has no inclination to cenſure it. 
But this meaſured and numerous flow of 
Mt pe: 18 never to be continued too long, 
I will not ſay in the peroration, (of which 
the hearer himſelf will always be a capable 
judge) but in any other part of a diſcourſe: 
for, except in the caſes above-mentioned, in 
which I have ſhewn it is allowable, our 
ſtyle muſt be wholly confined to thoſe 
clauſes or diviſions which we erroneouſly 
— inciſa and membra; but the Greeks, 
r 1 926 with 
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with more propriety, the comma and 
colon *. For it is impoſſible that the names 
of things ſhould be rightly applied, when 
the things themſelves are not ſufficiently 
underſtood: and as we often make uſe of 
metaphorical terms, either for the ſake of 
ornament, or to ſupply the place of proper 
ones, ſo in other arts, when we have occa- 
ſion to mention any thing which (through 
our unacquaintance with it) has not yet 
received à name, we are obliged either to 
invent 4 new one, or to borrow it from 
ſamething ſimilar. We ſhall ſoon conſider 
whit it is to ſpeak in commas and colons, 
and the proper method of doing it: but we 
| 1 —— N to > the dad numbers ed 


268 Feen * theſe terms to the ſenſe, 0M not to 
| any points of diſtinction. A very ſhort member, whether 
fimple ot compound, with them is a comma; and a longer, a 
colon ;. for they have no ſuch term as a ſemicolon. Beſides, 
they call a very ſhort ſentence, whether ſimple or compound, 


a comma; and one of ſome what a greater length, a a colon. 9 


And therefore, if a perſon expreſſed himſelf either of theſe 

ways, in any confiderable number of ſentences together, he 

- was faid to ſpeak by commas, or colons. But a ſeritence. con- 

taining. more words than will conſiſt with either of theſe 

terms, they call a ſimple period; the leaſt compound Arnd 
with PIE the length of two colons. 

| ” Ward's Rhetoric, volume 1ſt, page 344+ 
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which-the cadence ws our periods ſhould be 
diverſified. | 

Our ae will aer more ad 
by the uſe of ſhort feet, and more coolly 


and ſedately by the uſe of long ones: The 


former are beſt adapted to a warm and 
ſpirited ſtyle, and the latter to ſober narra- 
tives and explanations. But there are ſeveral 
numbers for concluding a period, one of 
which (called the dichoree, or double choree, 
and conſiſting of a long and a ſhort ſyllable 
repeated alternately) is much in vogue with 
the Aſiatics; though among different people 
the ſame feet are diſtinguiſhed by different 
names. The dicboree, indeed, is not eſ- 
ſentially bad for the cloſe of a ſentence: but 
in proſaic numbers nothing can be more 
faulty than a continued or frequent re- 
petition of the ſame cadence: as the di- 
cboree, therefore, is a very ſonorous number, 
we ſhould be the more ſparing in the uſe of 
it, to prevent a ſatiety. C. Carbo, the ſon 
of Caius, and a Tribune of the people, 
once ſaid in a public trial in which I 
Was perſonally engaged. O Marce Druſe, 
Patrem appellb; where you may obſerve 
two commas, each conſiſting of two feet. 
| He then made uſe of the two following 
107 S 4 colons, 
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colons, each conſiſting of three feet; —* Tu 
e dicere ſolebas, ſacram eſſe Rempublicam:— 
and afterwards of the period,. Rureungque | 
t eam violaviſſent, ab omnibus efſe ei pœnas 
it pcrſolitãs, which ends with a dichoree; 
for it is immaterial whether the laſt ſylla- 
ble is long or ſhort. He added, Parris 
c dictum ſapiens, temeritas | felis comprebavit,” 
concluding here alſo with a dichoree ; which 
was received with ſuch a general burſt of 
applauſe, as perfectly aſtoniſhed me. But was 
not this the effect of number? — Only change 
the order of the words, and ſay,—“ Com- 
* probavit fil temeritas, and the ſpirit 
of them will be loſt, though the word 
timiritas conſiſts of three ſhort ſyllables and 
a long one, which is the favourite number of 
Ariſtotle, from whom, -however, I here beg 


leave to diſſent. The words and ſentiments 


are indeed the fame in both caſes; and yet, 
in the latter, though the underſtanding is 
ſatisfied, the ear is not. But theſe harmo- 
nious cadences are not to be repeated too 
often: for, in the firſt place, our numbers 
will be ſoon. diſcovered, —1n the next, they 
will excite the hearer's diſguſt, —and, at laſt, 
be heartily deſpiſed on account of the appa- 
rent facility with which they are formed. 
: 5 But 
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But there are ſeveral other cadences which 


will have a numerous and pleaſing effect: 


for even the cretic, which conſiſts of a long, 


a ſhort, and a long ſyllable, and it's com- 
panion the pen, which is equal to it in 


quantity, though it exceeds it in the num- 
ber of ſyllables, is reckoned a proper and 


a very uſeful ingredient in harmonious proſe: 


| eſpecially as the latter admits of two varie- 

ties, as conſiſting. either of one long and 
three ſhort ſyllables, which will be lively 
enough at the beginning of a ſentence, but 
extremely flat at the end; — or of three ſhort. 
ſyllables and a long one, which was highly 
approved of by the ancients at the c/o/e of a 


ſeatence, and which I would not wholly 


reject, though I give the preference to others. 
Even the ſober onde is not to be entirely 
diſcarded; for though it conſiſts of two. 


long ſyllables, and for that reaſon may ſeem 


rather dull and heavy, it has yet a firm and 
ſteady ſtep, which gives it an air of dig- 
nity, and eſpecially in the comma and the 
colon; fo that it ſufficiently compenſates for 
the ſlowneſs of it's motion, by it's peculiar 
weight and ſolemnity. - When. I ſpeak of 
feet at the cloſe of à period, I do not mean 
PRs the laſt, . I would be underſtood, 


at 
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at leaſt, to include the foot which imme- 


diately precedes it; and, in many cafes, even 


the foot before chat. The iambic, there- 
fore, which confiſts of a long ſyllable and 
a ſhort one, and is equal in time, though 


not in the number of it's ſyllables, to a 


choree, which has three ſhort ones; or 
even the daciyl, which eonſiſts of one long 
and two ſhort ſyllables, will unite agreeably 
enough with the laſt foot of a ſentence, 
when that foot is either a choree or a Don- 
der; for it is immaterial which of them is 
employed. But the three feet I am men- 
tioning, are neither of them very proper for 


cloſing a period, (that is, to form the laſt 


foot of it) unleſs when a Aactyl is ſubſtituted 


for a cretie (), for you may uſe either 
of them at pleaſure; becauſe, even in verſe, 
it is of no conſequence whether the laſt 


ſyllable is long or ſhort. He, therefore, 
who recommended the pon, as having the 


long ſyllable laſt, was certainly guilty of an 
overſight ; becauſe the quantity of the laſt 


ſyllable is never regarded. The peeon, 


however, as conſiſting” of four ſyllables, is 
reckoned by ſome to be only a number, 
and not a Foot. But call it which you pleaſe, 
it is in * what all the ancients have 

5 repreſented 


- 
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W d it, (ſuch as Ariſtotle, Thepphraftils, 
Theogefes, and Euphorus A the fitteſt of all 


others both for the beginning and the mid- 
dle of a period. They are likewiſe of 
opinion, that it is equally proper at the 


end; where, in my opinion, the cretic de- 
ſerves the preference, The dochimus, which 
conſiſts ' of five ſyllables, (i. e. a - ſhort 
and two long ones, and a ſhort, and a 
long one, as in àmicbs 1#nzs may be uſed in- 
differently in any part of a ſentence, pro- 


' vided it occurs but once: for if it is con- 


tinned or repeated, our attention to our 


numbers will be diſcovered, and alarm the 
ſuſpicion of the hearer. On the other 
hand, if we properly blend and intermingle 


the ſeveral varieties above-mentioned, our 


defign will not be ſo readily noticed; and 
we ſhall alſo prevent that ſatiety which 
would ariſe from an elaborate an of 


e 
But the harmony of nag does not 


reſult entirely from the uſe of numbers, but 


from the juncture and compoſition of our 
words ; and from that neatneſs and concin- 
nity of expreſſion which I have already 
mentioned. By compoſition, I here mean 
when our words are fo judiciouſly connect- 
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ed as to produce an agreeable ſound (inde- 
pendent of numbers) which rather appears 
to be the effect of nature than of art; as in 
the following paſſage from Craſſus, Nam ubi 
lubido dommatur, innocentiæ eve pra ſidium 
% for here the mere order in which the 
words are connected, produces a harmony of 
ſound, without any viſible attention of the 

Speaker. When the ancients, therefore, 
(I mean Herodotus, and T; bucydides, and all 
' who flouriſhed in the ſame age) compoſed 
a numerous and a muſical period, it muſt 
rather be attributed to the caſual order of 
their words, than to the bh and artifice 
of the writer. 

But there are likewiſe certain pros, of 
r e which have ſuch a natural con- 
einnity, as will neceſſarily have a ſimilar 
effect to that of regular numbers. For 
| when parallel circumſtances are compared, 
or oppoſite ones contraſted, or words of the 
ſame termination are placed in a regular 
e r ſeldom fail to 1 | 


In hy EE which j 1s 1 al from Craſſus, every 
word which ends with a conſonant is immediately ſucceeded 
by another which begins with a vowel; and, vice wer/d, if 
the preceding word ends 4 a vowel, 1 next 2 8 n 
eee, c » 97 09y TA 7 
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a numerous cadence, But I have already 


treated of theſe, and ſubjoined a few ex- 


amples; ſo that we are hereby furniſhed 


with an additional and a copious variety of 
means to avoid the uniformity of. cadence 


above- mentioned; eſpecially as "theſe mea- 
ſured forms of expreſſion may be occaſionally 


relaxed and dilated. There is, however, a 
material difference between a ſtyle which is 


merely numerous, (or, in other words, which 
has a moderate reſemblance to metre and 
that which is entirely compoſed of numbers: 


the latter is an inſufferable fault; but our 
language, without the former, would be 


bee e e OO: and _ 


der 

But as a numerous s ſtyle (aridiy FA called) 
is not frequently, and indeed but ſeldom 
admiſſible in forenfic cauſes, —it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to enquire, in the next place, what 


are thoſe: commas and colons before mention 


ed, and which, in real cauſes, ſtiould oc- 


cupy the major part of an Oration. The 
period, or complete; ſentence, is uſually com- 


"paſed. of four diviſions, which) are called 


members, (or colons/ that it may properhy 
fill the ear, and be neither longer nor ſhorter 


ee is requiſite; for that e But 


ieee it 
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it ſometimes, or rather frequently happens, 


that a ſentence- either falls-ſhort of, or ex- 


Teoeds the limits of a regular period, to pre- 


vent it from fatiguing the ear on the one 
hand, or diſappointing it on the other. 
What I mean ig to recommend an agreeable 
mediocrity: for we are not treating of verſe, 
but of rhetorical'proſe, which'is confeſſedly 
more free and unconfined;- A full period, 


then, is generally compoſed of four parts, 


which may be compared to as many hexa- 
meter verſes, each of which have their pro- 
per points, or particles of continuation, by 


_ which they are connected ſo as to form a per- 


ect period. But when we ſpeak by lohnt, 


we interupt their union, and, as often as oc- 


caſion requires (which indeed will frequent- 


ly be the taſe) break off with eaſe from this 


Aaboured and Ons _— 'of language ; 


3 as „nch appears to be leaſt it, 


and yet has a forcible: effect. Such is the 
following paſſage in Eraſſus : — Mis 


e fariant patronot; 22 prodrant. Let 


e them difmiſs their 3 let them 


s anſwer for themſelves.“ Unleſs . 1% 


4% prodtunt was princes) after 4 pauſe, 
8 hearer myſt have: ang a complete 


- 1ambic 
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AJambio 3 It would have had a better 
cadence in proſe if he had faid:;** prodeant 
+164.” But I am only to. conſider - the | 
ſpecies, and not the cadenee of the ſentence. 
He goes on, Cur clandeftinis. ccon/olits 17205 
c oppugnant ? cun de peu fugis noſtris capias 
5 . comparant contra nos? Why do they 
e attack us by clandeſtine; meaſures? why 
. do they collect forces againſt us from our 
own deſerters? In the. former paſſage 
there are two commas : in the latter he firſt 
makes uſe of the colon, and afterwards of the 
period: but the period is not a long one 48 
only conſiſting of two cchnu, and.the whole 
terminates in ſpon dees In this x 
Craſſus generally expreſſact himſelf ;- and 1 
much approve his method. But hen we 
ſpeak either in cammad, or colout, we ſhould 
be very attentive. to the harmony of their 
” cadence :- as in the following inſtance — 
„Domus gabi deerut of habebas.. Pecuua 
ere egebas.”... Jr Was: you. wath- 
KG own. Was your pts well provided ? 
4 Lou was not maſter of. afarthing.” Theſe - 
are four... commas; but the two following 
55 de both colors | 
in calumnas,. in. e ae. iſaniſti 
1¹¹ 5 «You 
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«©. You ruſhed like a madman upon your beſt 
, ſupporters; you vented your fury on your 
enemies without mercy.” The whole is 
_ afterwards ſupported by a full period, as by 

a ſolid baſis ;—** Depreſſam, cæcam, jacentem 

„ domum, pluris quam te, et fortunas tuas 

% Eſtimaſti. . You have ſhewn more regard 

to an unproſperous, an obſcure, and a 
fallen family, wn to your own ſafety 
SG and reputation. This ſentence ends 
with a dichoree, but the preceeding one 
in a 'double* ſpondee. For in” thoſe ſen- 
tences which are to be uſed like dag- 
gers for cloſe-fighting, their” very ſhortneſs 
makes our numbers leſs exceptionable. They 

frequently conſiſt of a ſingle” number; 
generally of two, with the addition perhaps | 
of half a foot to each: and very ſeldom of 
more than three. To ſpeak in commas or 
colans has a very good effect in real cauſes; 
and eſpecially in thoſe parts of an Oration 

- where it is your k buſineſs either to prove or 
refute: as in my ſecond defence of Corne- 

| Tus, where I exclaimed, * O callidos Bomines! 

O rem excogitatam! O ingenia metuenda !” 
% What admirable ſchemers! "what a curious 
ESE: contrivance ! What formidable talents ! * 
Thus far 1 poke in colons 5 and afterwards 

BUS fs in 
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by COMMAS ; and then returned to the colon, 
in '** Teftes dare volumus,” We are willing 


< to produce our witneſſes.” This was 
ſucceeded by the following period, confiſting 


of two colons, which is the ſhorteſt that can 


be formed, — . Quem, gueſs, noftriim Heli 
ita vos 72 facturos? Which of us, 
think you, had not the ſenſe. to: foreſee 
er that you would proceed in this manner?“ 


There is no method of expreſſing our- 


ſelves which, if properly timed, is more 
agreeable or forcible, than theſe rapid turns, 
which are completed in two or three words, 
and ſometimes in a ſingle one; eſpecially, 
when they are properly diverſified, and in- 
termingled here and there with a numerous 
period; which Egefias avoids. with ſuch a 
_ ridiculous nicety, that while he affects to 
- imitate Lyas (who was almoſt a ſecond 
Demoſthenes) he ſeems. to be continually 
cutting capers, and clipping ſentence after 
ſentence. He is as frivolous in his ſenti- 
ments as in his language: ſo that no perſon | 
who is acquainted with his writings, need 
to ſeek any farther for a coxcomb. But 
1 have ſelected over! examples f from Craſ- 
| 9 D d Ku EDEN "ſus, | 
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ſus, and -a few of my own, that any 
perſon, who is ſo inclined, may have an 


opportunity of judging with his own ears, 


what is really numerous, as well in the ſnort- 


— as in any other kind of ſentences. 
Having, th erefore, treated of a numerous 
ſtyle more copiouſly than any author be- 
fore me, I ſhall now proceed to ſay 
ſomething of it's utility. For to ſpeak 


Handſomiely, and like an Orator (as no 


one, my Brutus, knows better than your- 
ſolf) is nothing more than to expteſs the 


.Ehoiceſt ſentiments in the fineſt language. 
The nobleſt thoughts will be of little ſer- 
vice to an orator, unleſs he is able to com- 
municate them in 'A correct and agreeable 
ſtyle: nor will the ſplender of our ex- 
pPreſſions appear to a proper advantage, un- 
leſs they are carefully and judieioufly ranged. 
Permit me to add, that the beauty of both 
will be conſiderably heightened by the har- 
mony of our numbers : uch numbers (for 
I cannot repeat it too often) as are not only 


not cemented together, like thoſe of the poets, 
but Which avoid - all appearance of metre, 
. arid have as little reſemblanee to it as 


Keie though it i oe; thy true that 


40 | tho 


the numbers themſelves are the fame, not 


only of the Poets and Orators, but of 
all in general who exerciſe the faculty 
of ſpeech, and, indeed, of every inſtrument 
which produces a ſound whoſe time can 
be meaſured by the ear. It is owing en- 
-tirely to the different arrangement of our 
feet that a ſentence aſſumes either the eaſy 


air of proſe, or the uniformity. of verſe. 
Call it, therefore, by what name you 


pleaſe (Compoſition, Perfection, or Number) 

it is a neceſſary reſtraint upon our lan- 
guage; not only (as Ariſtotle and Theo- 
-phraſtus have obſerved) to prevent our ſen- 
tences (which ſhould be limited neither 
by the breath of the ſpeaker, nor the point- 
ang. of a tranſcriber, but by the ſole re- 
ſtraint of aumber) from running on with- 


dut intermiſſion like a babbling current of 


water; but chiefly, becauſe our language, 


when properly meaſured, has a much greater 
eeffect than when it is looſe and unconfined. 


For as Wreſtlers and Gladiators, whether 
they Parry or make an aſſault, have a certain 
grace in their motions, ſo that every effort 


Whieh contributes to the defence or the | 
Sen of the .combatants, preſents. an 


f 


Dda agreeable 
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agreeable attitude to the eye: ſo the 
powers of language can neither give nor 
evade an important blow, unleſs they -are 
gracefully exerted. That ſtyle, therefore, 
which is not regulated by numbers, is 
to me as unbecoming as the motions 


> obs Gladiator who has not been proper- 


ly trained and exerciſed : and ſo far is 
our language from being enervated by a 
ſkilful arrangement of our words. (as is 
pretended by thoſe who, for want either of 
proper inſtructors, capacity, or diligence, 
have not been able to attain it) that, on the 
contrary, without this, it is impoſſible it 
ſhould have any force or efficacy. | 
But it requires a long and attentive 
courſe of practice to avoid the blemiſhes of 
thoſe who were unacquainted with this 
numerous ſpecies of compoſition, ſo as not 
to tranſpoſe our words too openly to aſſiſt 
the cadence and harmony of our pe- 
riods; which L. Cælius Antipater, in the 
Introduction to his Punic War, declares he 
would never attempt, unleſs ; when com- 
pelled by neceſſity. O virum Jimplicem;” 
-(fays he, ſpeaking of himſelf) . gui nos 
% nihil celat ; Syn _ ſerviendun ne- 
$19 rooting e £1 0 cefſitati 


we 
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© egſitati puter. O ſimple man, who 


<<, has not the ſkill his art to conceal; and 


10 yet to the rigid laws of neceſſity he has 
„the wiſdom to ſubmit.” But he was to- 
tally unſkilled in compoſition. By us, how- 
ever, both in writing and ſpeaking, neceſ- 
ſity is never admitted as a valid plea; for, 
in fact, there is no ſuch thing as an abſo- 
lute conſtraint upon the order and arrange- 
ment of our words; and, if there was, it 


is certainly unneceſſary to own it. But 
Antipater, though he requeſts the indul- 


gence of Lælius, to whom he dedicates 
his work, and attempts to excuſe himſelf, 


frequently tranſpoſes his words. without 


= 


contributing in the leaſt either to the har- 


mony, or ar cadence | of wy on 
riods. 


There are others, and 3 the 
en who are ſuch ſlaves to number, as 


to inſert words which have no uſe nor 
meaning to fill up the vacuities in a ſen- 


tence. There are likewiſe ſome who, in 
imitation of Hegefias | (a notorious: trifler 
as well in this as in every other reſpect) 


curtail and mince their numbers, and are thus 
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the Sieillans. Another fault in compoſi- 
| tion is that which '6ceurs in the ſpeeches of 
Hieratles and Monitcles, two brothers; who 
may be eonfidered: 48 the princes of ' Aſiatic 
Eloquerice; and; in my opinion, are by no 
means contemptible: for though they. de- 
Vviate from the ſtyle of nature, and the 
Arie lays of Attieiſm, yet they abundantly 
cempenſate the defect by tlie richneſs and 
fertility of their language. But they have 
no varidty of cadence, and their ſentences 
are almoſt always terminated in the ſame 
manner. He cherefbre, who carefully 
avoids" thefe blemifhes; and who neither 
tranſpoſes his words too openly, — nor in- 
_ ſerts any thing ſuperfluous or unmeaning 
to fill, up the chaſms of a period, — nor 
curtails and clips his language, ſo as to 
Interrupt and enervate the force of it, — 
nor confines himſelf to a dull uniformity 
of caderice, = be may juſtly be ſaid to 
avoid” the principal and moſt ſtriking de- 
fects of profaic harmohy. As t6 its pofi- 
tibe graces, theſe we have already ſpecified; 


Aud from thence” the particular blemiſhes 


Which are oppoſite to each, will a oc- 
| dure ine . "ers 7 35H 
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Of what conſequence it is to. regulate 


the ſtructure of our language, may he eaſily 
tried by feleQing a well-wrought period 
from ſame Orator of reputation, and chang- 


ing the arrangement of the words *; the 
beauty of it would then be ee and 


deſtroyed. Suppoſe, for inſtance, we take 


the following paſſage from my Defence of 


Cornelius, Neque me divitie movent, gui- 
1 bs omnes Ajfricanos et Latios, multi ve- 
Le nalitii mercatoreſque ſuperarunt. * Nor 
« am I dazzled by the ſplendor. of wealth, 
. in which many retailers, and private 
«tradeſmen have outvied all the Africani 


* and the Lelii.. N invert the order a 


Uttle, 


* 


. + Profeſſor Ward = 3 pan: an 3 of 
this kind from the preface to the Vth volume of the 


Speftator : You have acted in ſo nuch  confiſtency. with | 


« your/elf, and promoted the interefts of. your country in /a 
% uniform a manner ; that even theſe, who would miſrepreſent 
6 your generous defigns for. the public good,- cannot but approve 
4 the, rauingſi and intredipity, with which you purſue them.” 


I think, ſays the Doctor, this may be juſtly eſteemed an | 


handſome period, It begins with eaſe, riſes gradually till 


the voice is inflested, then ſinks again, and ends: with 2 


juſt: cadeney. And perhaps there is not a word in it, 
whoſe fituation would be altered to an advantage. Let us 


vo but ſbift the place of one word in the laſt member, 
and we ae 4poil, the beapty of . For 
ann | D434 . 85 | i, 
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little, and ſay,.—“ Multi ſuperdrunt merca- 
« fores, venalitiigue, and the harmony of 
the period will be loſt. Try the experi- 
ment on the next ſentence ;. Negue veſtes, 
aut celatum aurum, & argentum, quo 
ge "noftros * wveteres Marcellos, Maximoſque as 
ic eunuebi e Syrid Egyptogue vicerunt : 
% Nor do I pay the leaſt regard to coſtly 
66 Habits; or magnificent ſervices of plate, 
in which many eunuchs, imported from 
« Syria and Bgypt, have far ſurpaſſed the 
« illuſtrious Marcell, and the Maximi. 
Ale a e e of. . n eo, 


if, eas. of 1 as it eee cannot * e 
the faqdine/s and intrepidity, with which you purſue them; 
we put it thus, cannot but approve the ſteadineſi and intre- 
pidit y which you purſue them with ; the cadency will be flat 
and languid, and the harmony of the period entirely loſt. 
Let us try it again by altering the place of the two laſt 
members, which at preſent ſtand in this order, bar even 
thoſe who would"  mijrepreſent your generous defigns. for the 
public goed, cannot but approve ibe fleading/+ and intrepidity, 
with aubich you purſue them. Now if the former member 
be thrown laſt, they will run thus, hat even thoſe cannot 
but approve the fteadineſs and intrepidicy, with which you 
85 purſue them; abo would 'miſrepreſeut your generous defigns for 
the public good. Here the ſenſe" is much obſcured by the 
inverſion of the relative ben, which 'ought to refer to 
ſomething that went before, and not to the words generous 
defigns, - which in this ſituation of the members are placed 
after it. WAR 's Rhetoric. 9175 I. p. 338, 339. 


x” ; ay vicerunt 
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«* vicerunt eunuchi e Syria, Egyptoque,” and 


the whole beauty of the ſentence will be 


deſtroyed. Take a third paſſage from the 


ſame paragraph z—*© Negue vero ornamenta 


% ta villarum, quibus Paulum & L. Mum 


— 


e mium; qui rebus his urbem, Italiamque omnent 
© referſerunt, ab aliguo video Hit Deliaco 
% aut Syro potuifſe ſuperari :*'—*<. Nor the 


* ſplendid ornaments of a m Jap | 
which I daily behold every paltry Delian 

and Syrian outvying the dignity of Pau- 
<« Jus and Lucius Mummius, who, by their 
<. victories, ſupplied the whole city; and ins, 
1 deed every part of Italy, with a ſupers 


<a] fluity of theſe glittering-: trifles 1” Only 


chan ge the latter part of the ſentenee into, 
ce Poruſſe JSuperart ab aligus Syra aut D 
% fiaco,” and you will ſee, though the 


meaning and the words are {till the ſame, 


that, by making this ſlight alteration in the 


order, and breaking the form of the pe- 


riod, the whole force and . 55 of it _ 
de loſt. PE; 
- "On: che- other Andy take one 9 the 


broken ſentences. of a writer unſkilled in 


compoſition,” and make the ſmalleſt alte- 


ration in the arrangement of the words, 8 


5 and that Which before was looſe and diſ- | 
2 205 8 ordered, | 


ww * 
e 
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. will afſume a juſt and a regular 
_ form.. Let us, for inſtance, take the fol- 


r paſſage from the {peach of Grac- 


chus to the Cenſors z—<< boſe non poteſt, 
agu 4fuſtpm:hanminis fif,.: praties iniprobare, 
<.gatcomprobas:probet';”'. A There is no poſ- 
| e of doubting that the fame per- 


e erer ti virtue, mult be 


a. ftiend to vice.“ How much better 


would the period Siorindtafiniadtelt if ho 
had ſaich zuin gjujtders: bominis fit, pui 
4 -znprobes:" probet, prolu: impralare 


e chat e who is a friend to 
vice, muſt be an enemy to virtue ! 


There Weng eb puld object te the 


who was able to ſpeak thus, ſhould have 


been willing to expteis himſtif otherwiſe. 
But thoſe: id have pretended to ſpeak in 


2 dliffencut manner, had not. Hill enough 


to dpeał as they ought; and for that reaſon, 


muly, we nuiſt applaud them for their Atic 


| taſte; — as if the great DEMOSTHENES | 
| eould+ peak lie an Alati #,-—that. De- 


* Quiſi-verd Hralllabus fuerit Demoſthenes.] Trallianus 


Ggnifies jargon yer Tralles,, a _ ingbe - a SA 
betwee ria and: Lydia. The Aftatics, in the eſtima- 
: tion 8 x were wot . by JR A, of 


? 
[ : 1 


boys! e 1 „ LS moſthenes 
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Wollkegte, whoſe thunder would have loft | 


Half it's force, if it's flight had not beth 
accelerated by the rapidity of his numbers. 

But if any ate better pleafed wir a 
broken and diflifated ſtyle, let them fbl- 


low their hanibur; provided they tondeſtehitl 
to, counterbalänte it by the weight, ant 


dignity of [thei ntiments: in the ſame 
manner, as if a perſon ſhould dafh to pieces 
the telebrated ffifeld of Phidins;” though He 
Would deſtroy the Hminetty- ef the whole, 
the fragnients Would ſtill tetain their ſe- 
Pirate Beauty; — ot, as in the hiſtory of 
Thiteydites, thongh we dilcover no har- 
mony in the ſtructure of his periods, there 
fre! yet many Veautics Which exeſte our ad- 
miration. But theſe kriflers; when - 1 


Preſent” us with ene of theif rugged an 


Proken ſentences; in which there is neither 


à thought,” nor wrd, but what is Tow 


and puerile, appear to me (if I may venture 
bn a coniphriſon Which is hot Indeed very 

elevated, but is ſttäctly appltesble to the 
caſe in Rand) to have untied u deſom, 
that we may eontemplate the  feattered 
twigs. Af, However, * n, de con- 
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ſpecies of compoſition which I have now 
recommended, let them favour us with a 
few lines.in the taſte of Iſocrates, or ſuch 


as we find in the orations of AÆſebines and 


"Demaſthewes.. J will then believe they de- 
cline the uſe of it, not from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of their inability to put it in practice, 
but from a real conviction of it's futility; 
or, at leaſt, I will engage to find a perſon, 
who, on the fame condition, will undertake 
either to ſpeak or write, in any language 
they may pleaſe to fix upon, 


18 


manner they propoſe. For it is much ae 


to diſorder a good Period. Fun to harmo- 
nise a bad one. 8 

But, to ſpeak my — * . at 
once, to be, ſcrupulouſly. attentive to 
the meaſure and harmony of our pe- 
riods, without a proper regard to our 
ſentiments, is abſolute madneſs: and, on 


the other hand, to ſpeak ſenſibly and judi- 5 
_ciouſly, without attending to the arrange- 


ment of our words, and the regularity of 
our periods, is (at the beſt)'to ſpeak very 


| awkwardly; but it is ſuch. a kind of awk- 


Wardneſs that thoſe who, are guilty of it, 


may not only eſcape: the. 1 of HIS 
eie 9 N | but | 


— 
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but paſs for men of gaod-ſenſe and under- 
| ſtanding ;—a character which thoſe ſpeak- 


ers who are contented with it, are heartily 


welcome to enjoy! But an Orator who is 
expected not only to merit the approbation, 
but to excite the wonder, the acclamations, 
and the plaudits of thoſe who hear him, 
muſt excel in every part of Eloquence, and 


be ſo thoroughly accompliſhed, that it 


N would be a diſgrace to him that any thing 
ſhould be either ſeen or heard with gar 
Range than himſelf. 


"PS 


Thus, my Brutus, I have givda'y you my 


ern of a complete Orator; which you 
are at liberty either to adopt or reject, as 


your better judgment ſhall incline you. If 
vou ſee reaſon to think differently, I ſhall 
have no objection to it; nor ſo far indulge '” 
my vanity as to preſume that my ſentiments, 

which I have fo freely communicated in the 


preſent, Eſſay, are more juſt and accurate 
than yours. For it is very poſſible not only 
that you and I may have different notions, 


but that what, appears true eyen to myſelf 
at one time, may appear otherwiſe at ano- 
ther. Nor 1 in the * caſe, which 


| EE . muſt 


. 


nner. 


OT 


1 


* Eb a —— 
a 


| 
| 
i 
f 
| 
4 
[ 


cha be determined by the * of che mul- 
Titude, and the capricious pleaſure of the 
car (Which ate, perhaps, the moſt un- 
See gudges we can fix upon) — but 
in the maſt important iwanches of 
n I:yet been able to diſcover a a 
ſurer rule to direct my judgment, than to 
embrace that which has the greateff ap- 
1pearance , af prabability: for 'Truth is 
_ «egvered.. with too chick à veil to be diſ- 
ninguviſhedl to a certainty. I requeſt, there- 
fore, if what I have advanced ſhould not 
| have the happineſs to merit your approba- 
ion; that yeuavill he ſo much my friend as 
| ito, gonclude,. Seither that the taſk I have 
_ eatterapted-ds imptacticable, or that my un- 
_ willingneſs to diſoblige you has betrayed 
mme into ithe cath. preſumption of under- 
staking a ſubject to en N 1 are 
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